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PREFACE. 


The name of Central India, though new, and 
still indefinite as to the exact limits of the terri- 
tories it comprehends, has been adopted in tins 
work because it is the appellation by which Malwa 
and the contiguous provinces are designated in 
the official records of the Supreme Government. 
This region was hardly to be traced in the best 
maps, and we knew little of its inhabitants be- 
yond the reports of that continued warfare and 
anarchy to which they had been exposed for the 
last thirty years, when the outrages committed 
by the hordes of plunderers to whom it had be« 
come a home, compelled us to enter it with our 
armies in order that we might subdue ^hcm. 

In January 1818 the Author was placed by 
the Marquis of Hastings in the military and po- 
litical charge of Central India; and during the-.., 

tour years he filled that station, his own att™ 

tion, and that of the able public officers ■ 



his authority^ was directed to the oDjecx oi col- 
lecting materials for the dlnstration of its past 
and present condition. These he formed into a 
report, which was transmitted to ^Calcutta, where 
it was printed by order of Government. Several 
copies were sent to England, from which copious 
extracts found their way into periodical publica- 
tions. This report having been drawn up amid 
the huiTy of other duties, and when the Author 
was in a bad state of health, had many imper- 
fections that required to be corrected: he there- 
fore solicited permission from the Honouiable 
Court of Directors to make it the groundwork 
of this memoir, which in consequence contains 
the substance of that official document. 

Notwithstanding this advantage, the Author has 
found his task much more difficult than he had 
anticipated; and he almost despairs of attracting 
general readers to a work, which, although it con- 
tains much new and intei’esting* matter, is neces- 
sarily filled with names harsh and unpleasant to 
an Englishman’s ear, and fatiguing to his memory. 
He has, however, endeavoured to obviate this se- 
^\s objection, by throwing many of the unavoid- 
ninute details into the notes, and transferring 
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others to a very full Appendix and compre- 
hensive Index. But, after all, these volinnes must 
derive their chief merit from the collection of 
facts illiistrative of the genuine history and cha- 
racter of the Natives of India, and from the fiscal 
and statistical information they contain. 

Though the previous studies and occupations 

of the Author had prepared him for the task he 

undertook; stiU there was such a blank to fiU up; 

so little was known, and so much knowledge was 

indispensable before he could venture to transmit 

a report that was to be the foundation of public 

measiu’es, that he would ahnost have shrunk from 

! ; the undertaking, had he not been assisted in his 

I researches by many public officers distinguished 

, for their zeal, activity, and talents. Their desig- 

I nations, the duties they performed, the nature 

of the communications they contributed, together 

with the other sources of information, are stated 
I , . ; 

s in the Appendix^. A perusal of this list will 

; greatly enhance the value of the facts, and shew 

I that they possess every requisite to establish their 

j; • authenticity. 

I 
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Vi PREFACE. 

So favourable an opportunity lias seldom oc- 
curred of obsemng the character of all ranks of 
the Natives of India, as that which the Author 
enjoyed. The situation in which he was placed 
enabled liim to obtain the most minute infor- 
mation at a period when peculiar circumstances 
tended to bring every virtue and vice that be- 
longed to individuals or communities into pro- 
minent action; and if he has succeeded in con- 
veying this knowledge to the European reader, 
his object is attained. Throughout this work the 
Author has purposely abstained from maldng com- 
parisons between the habits, privileges, and con- 
dition of the inhabitants of Central India, and 
those of other parts of that vast continent. Such 
opportunities presented themselves at every page, 
but even a superficial notice of them would have 
swelled these volumes to an inconvenient bulk ; — 
besides this, it was thought, for many reasons, 
expedient to reject them, and to leave to others 
the task of comparing the facts stated, with in- 
formation derived from other sources. It ap- 
peared, however, incumbent on the Author to 
offer some general reflections on the fabric of the 
British power in the East; iiow far it has been 
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affected by late conquests; and also to state his 
opinions regarding the species of administration 
best adapted to Central India and countries simi- 
larly situated. To this object he has devoted the 
concluding chapter, which contains the result of 
ail his experience ; nor has he there recom- 
mended any measure which he does not, from 
sincere conviction, believe to be both practicable 
and indispensable. To explain this still farther, 
he may add, that there is not a sentiment therein 
expressed, which has not in substance, and nearly 
in words, been previously submitted, in a public or 
private form, to his official superiors, or to those 
whose duty it was to communicate with them ; 
and he believes, that although differences of opi- 
nion may exist, chiefly as to the mode of intro- 
ducing such arrangements, his suggestions are not 
essentially at variance with the sentiments enter- 
tained by the eminent persons to whom his letters 
were addressed. 

The Author need hardly state in this Preface, 
what a knowledge of the station he filled implies, 
that, in the prosecution of all his measures, he 
acted merely as the executive officer of the Su- 
preme Government. The peculiar circumstances 
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of the countries committed to his charge required 
that he should have great latitude of action, and 
this was granted to him with scarcely any restric- 
tion. Indeed, to this unlimited confidence, and 
to the personal as well as public support of the 
Marquis of Hastings, and the liberal and just 
principles of that nobleman’s administration, he 
must ascribe that success with which his labours 
were attended. 

The Appendix will be found to contain some 
valuable papers.-— A short memoir of the map, 
written by Lieutenant Gibbings, assistant-quarter- 
master-general, who constructed it, should have 
been included, but this useful document has 
unfortunately been lost; it becomes necessary, 
therefore, to state, that its contents shewed that 
the accompanying map of Central India was en- 
tirely composed from original and authentic ma- 
terials. These consisted of measured routes and 
military surveys, corrected by the tables of lati- 
tudes and longitudes furnished by Captain Dan- 
gerfield, whose scientific papers, alike illustrative 
of the Geology and Geography of the countries he 
visited, will be noticed hereafter. 
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For his kind aid in correcting the press, and 
for his opinions and observations on different 
parts of this work, the Author is under gi’eat 
obligations to Mr. W. Hamilton, a gentleman well 
known to the public by his Indian Gazetteer, and 
Description of Hindustan, works which have dif- 
fused a general knowledge of our Eastern pos- 
sessions beyond any that have been published. 

; Mr. W. Hamilton has also digested a Geogra- 

phical Index of the Provinces, Cities, and Towns 
r mentioned in the course of the Memoir. This 

useful compendium has, for more easy reference, 
I been kept distinct from the General Index, and 

forms the concluding number of the Appendix.* 
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CHAPTER I. 


Observations on the Geography^ Soil, Climate^ and 
Productions of Central India. 


The prefixed Map of the country now termed 
Central India, comprises territory from twenty-one 
to twenty-five degrees North latitude, and from 
seventy-three to eighty East longitude ; or from 
Chittore in Mewar North to the Taptee river 
South, and from Bundelcund East to Guzerat 
West. It includes all those provinces which 
formerly belonged to the Soiibah*, or Government 


; * According to Abul Fazel, the author of the Institutes 

of Akber, whose authority most European geographers 
^ Jjave followed, the Soubah of Mahva lies between the twenty- 
r' second and twenty-fifth degrees of North latitude, and the 
seventy-fifth and seventy-eighth of East longitude, being on ' 
fs VOL. 1. n 
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of Malwa. The general application of the latter 
term to such an extent of country appears to 
have had less reference to the original limits of 
that province, than to the convenience and usage 
of the Delhi Sovereigns ; whose vast empire was 
divided into Souhahs, or Governments, each of 
which was ruled by a Soubahdar or Viceroy ; and 
the principal province of the territories placed 
under the authority of the latter, generally gave 
its name to the whole. But we cannot have 
a stronger proof that these were political, not 
geographical denominations of countries, than we 
find in the changing boundaries of the dilFerent 
Souhahs of India under the Hahomedan rule. 
The fact is, that the mandates and institutions of 
the Moghul emperors were alike unequal to alter 
the established usages of thdr Hindu subjects, or 
to make them forget the names and limits by 
which India was known to their ancestors ; and 
they continued (whatever the Soubah was termed) 
to preserve the ancient divisions. Thus it ap- 
peal’s, that liesides Malwa Proper, the depen- 
dant but separate countries of Harrowtee on the 
North-east of Nemaur to the , South, and the 


the North bounded by Narwar and a range of hilis, on the 
South by Boglanab, on the West by Ajmeer and Guzerat ; 
its extent from Nunderbar to Chunderry beixig two hundred 
and thirty coss, and from Gurrah to Banswarra two hun- 
dred and forty-five coss. 
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hilly tracts of Kath, Bangiir, Kantul, and part of 
Mewar to the West and North-west, were in- 
cluded by Mahomedans in that province; which, 
according to Hindu record, supported by the 
strong evidence of marked natural boundaries, 
consists merely of the level elevated plain ex- 
tending North and South from the Vindhya 
mountains to the Ciiittore and Mokundra range, 
and East and West from Bhopal to Dohud : 
within these limits it maintains an uniform cha- 
racter, and in no part can they be passed with- 
out a distinct change in the features and elevation 
of the country. 

^Malwa Proper may, therefore, be concisely 
described as a tab le-land , in general open, and 
highly cultivated, varied with small conical and 
table-crowned liills and low ridges, watered by 
numerous rivers^ and small streams, and favoured 
with a rich productive soil, and a mild climate, 
alike conducive to the health of man, and the 
liberid supply of his wants and luxuries. 


* Amongst tlie principal rivers we may enumerate the 
Chtimbul and Chumhla, the great and lesser Kali Sind, the 
Mhye, Seepra, Parbuttee, Newy, and Ahor. To these must 
be added, though not strictly within the limits of the pro- 
vince, the Nerbudda, which runs nearly East and West, and 
a few streams which run into it ; all the other rivers of Malwa 
have a Northerly direction. 

The Mhye, which is in Guzerat, a broad fine stream, at- 
tains in Malwa no great size or body of water; it has its rise 
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Mahva in only a few places attains a greater 
height above the level of the sea than two thon- 
sand feet; yet, from the imiform nature of the 
country through which the rivers that rise in this 
province find their way to the ocean, and the little 
variation in their banks, we shall probably not err 
much in assigning this province a gre^^ter elevation 
than most parts between the Northo, mountains 
of Hindustan and the JNferbudda. '/jt hough pr{>~ 
bably the land of Omerkantah, where that river 
rises, may be higher, its elevation even will be 
found less than that of the great central table- 
range which divides thf Southern parts of the 
peninsula of India. 


in a small plain five miles West of Amjherrah, and shortly 
after passing Bhopawur, pursues a Northerly course till it 
reaches the upper confines of Bagur, -where the boundary 
hills give it a sudden turn Westward past Mongana : it is, 
however, soon diverted from this direction by tlie high pri- 
mary mountains of Mewar, w'hich bend it South, and this 
course it pursues, with little deviation, till it falls into the sea 
in the Gulf of Cambay, near the town of that name. This 
river is not deemed navigable above twelve or fifteen miles 
from its mouth, owing to its numerous shallows. 

I he nominal source of the Cbmnbul is in a part of the 
Vindhya range, nine miles South-west of the cantonment 
of Mhow ; but this part of the river is dry in the hot season, 
during which it owes its waters to other tributary streams.’ 

I he current of this , river is in most parts gentle, its bed 
rocky, and its course through Malwa much obstructed by 
shallows; but, after entering Harrowtee by an opening in 
the Mokundra range, it becomes a fine and 
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lirxcepting to the North-west, there is a rise to- 
wards the province of Malwa from aU quarters : to 
the South it is elevated one thousand seven him- 
di^ed feet above the VaUey of the Nerbudda, or 
Neinaur; and this occurs in a very short distance, 
from the abrupt ascent of the Vindliya mountains, 
which have little declivity towards the North. 
Though less strongly marked to the ^ast and 
West, there is an equally well indicated ascent 
over the hilly tracts (branches of the Vindhya) 
which on the East pass Bhopd^ and on the West 
divide this province from Guzerat and Mewar. 
To the North-west there is an ascent to Mewar 
at the Chittore range, which is about two hundred 


^ By the minute surveys which have been made of its course 
It appears that the Nerbudda is navigable for small craft froni 
the sea to eleven miles above Tulluckwarrah, a distance of 
more than one hundred miles. Here commences a wild and 
iHliy tract, which extends to a distance of ninety miles 
m some parts of which the breadth of the river is sj 
t immished, and its current so obstructed by rocks and shah 

rr-T 'V '' altogether impossible. Above 

- - urn Pahl. or Deer’s Leap, it is narrow and rapid, but 

and with die exception of a few places where short land 
caruage might be established, continues so for some distance 
to the Eastward of Hoshungabad. 

Bhopal, the capital of this province, forms on the East 
™ West: one 

tale Bhopal ,s considered in Malm, whilst tlie opposite 
belongs to Gondwarrah, ^ . 
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feet high; but as the plain of Malwa declines to 
this point more than that amount, and the coun- 
try beyond it, or W est of it, begins again to 
descend, none perhaps but the highest lands of 
Mewar can be considered on a level with the 
Southern parts of Malwa. 

The temperature of Malwa is, in general, not 
only mild, but the range of the thermometer 
unusually small, excepting during the latter part 
of the year, when great and sudden changes often 
take place. Though during the two months 
immediately succeeding the rainy season (when 
the hiUy and woody parts should be shunned) fe- 
vers prevail here as in other parts of India, yet the 
cHmate must, on the whole, be considered as salu- 
brious^, and, to those enervated by a long resi- 
dence in the lower and warmer plains of India, 
pleasant and invigorating. The seasons are those 
common to Western India, and may chiefly be 
distinguished as the rainy, the cold, and the hot. 
The fall of rain during the months of June, July, 
August, and September, is, in general, mild and 
regular, and may in common seasons be esthnated 
at about fifty inches. During this season, the 


* The prevailing complaint among the natives of Malwa is 
fever, and agues towards the close of the year. To the West 
of the Chumhul, an enlargement of the spleen is very ge- 
neral ; it has been ascertained that the cholera morbus, which 
has so lately spread over India as an epidemic, always exists 
as a disease in this province. 
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range of tlie thermometer is exceedingly small, 
seldom falling lower than 72“ night and morning, 
or rising higher than 76“ or 77“ at noon. Though 
the mornings become cooler soon after the close of 
the rainy season, there is no very cold weather till 
the month of December: it continues all January, 
and part of February. In the latter month, in 
1820, the thermometer stood, at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, at 28“. During the hot season which 
succeeds, the parcliing winds from the Northward 
and Westward, that prevail in most jiaits of India 
to an intense degree, are here comparatively mild 
and of short duration. The thermometer, how- 
ever, during the day rises sometimes as high as 
98°; but the nights are invariably cool and re- 
freshing in Malwa. 

As consisting of a flat and basaltic formation,'^ 
no variety of metallic minerals can be looked for 
in Malwa. Iron ore of good quality is plentiful; 
and in the boundary hills and primary mountains 
of Mewar and Marwar, which extend to tlie 
North-west between this province, Guzerat, and 

* No. II. and No. III. of the Appendix are part of a Re- 
port from Captain Dangerfield, comprising his meteorological, 
geographical, and astronomical observations of the countries 
he visited. That scientific oflicer has. also added his rernarlcs 
on the geology of Central India, which he has illustrated by a 
sketch annexed to No. II. The meteorological register kept . 
by Captain Dangerfield forms No. III. 

B 4 
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Ajmeer, copper and lead mines are stated Uy 
have been formerly worked to some extent, and 
with considerable profit; but during the late 
troubled times, this work was stopped, and it has 
not yet been resumed. 

The soil of Malvva, though generaUy of little 
depth, is celebrated for its fertility. It mostly con- 
sists of either a loose rich black loam, or a more 
compact ferrugineous mould; add to this tlm 
facility of artificial irrigation, and few parts oi 
India will be found to possess more natural a,dvan- 
tages, or to produce a greater variety of grain.^"' 
Fruits were formerly in great abundance and 
perfection, and Abul Fazel mentions the lux- 
uriance which the vine attained in Malwa. A 


* Of the vegetable productions of Malwa, the poppy for 
the extraction of opium is the principal, and constitutes a 
great portion of the export trade of that province. Of this 
drug upwards of ten thousand maunds, or about 350,000 
pounds of avoirdupois weight, are annually produced, of 
which quantity six thousand muunds may be reckoned surplus 
for exportation. Amongst the grain we may chiefly enume- 
rate wheat, gram, peas, jowarry, bajrie, moong^ oorud, In- 
dian corn, and toowur ; of the two first the largest amount is 
exported. Rice is grown in small quantities for internal use, 
but there is cultivated more than sufficient for home con- 
sumption, of sugar-feane, tobacco, cotton, linseed, teel oi 
sweet-oil plant, garlick, turmeric, and ginger. Indigo is also 
raised, in small quantities ; and the raorindo citrifolia is, on 
account of, its root, which affords an excellent red dye, and is 
a considerable article of commerce, reared to a great extent. 
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mango is now produced, said to have been origi- 
naUy mtrodiieed from Goa by the Mahratt^, 
which is, in size and flavour, in no degree inferior 
to , those of its parent stock. But gai’dens have 
for the last thirty years received little attention 
in this province ; and the generahty of its fruits 
are not remarkable for their quality, nor in great 
abundance. 

There are in Malwa and the adjoining provin- 
CCS many forests, several of vrhich abound in fine 
timber, particularly the teak; but these will be 
noticed hereafter, as forming a valuable article of 
commerce. 

The animals, wild and tame, are the same as 
in other parts of India. Amongst the wilder 
classes inhabiting the hiUy and woody tracts, we 
maj enumerate the tiger, leopard, bear, wolf, 
hy®na, wild hog, antelope, neelgahee or white- 
footed antelope, sambre, and other deer species. 
The skin of the sambre, when well prepared, 
foiTOs an excellent material for the militaiy ac- 
coutrements of the soldiers of the Native Powers, 
Md IS exported to the neighbouring countries. 
Amongst domestic animals, the homed cattle are 
much esteemed, and constitute a large article of 
export. Sheep and goats are neither numerous, 
nor held in any estimation; but the neighbowine 
provinces of Ajmeer and Mewar produce them 
in great numbers, and of a good kind. 

Though horses are reared in Malwa, it has 
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never obtained a high repLitatioii for the In'eed of 
that anirnal, arising in some measure from the 
proximity of the celebrated breeding province of 
Kattywar, and the preference given by the 
Mahomedans to the Northern horse, and by 
the Mahrattas to the fine race which they brought 
witli them from the Beckan. 

Camels are seldom bred in Malwa, nor does the 
climate seem favourable to that animal ; they are 
mostly brought from the dry, sandy, and warmer 
plains of Marwar, where they are reared in great 
numbers, and of superior size and strength. 

Fish, of good size and flavour, abound in most 
of the rivers of Malwa; but as neither these, 
nor the small animals of chase and birds of 
prey and game, differ from those known in other 
parts of India, a distinct enumeration of them 
is unnecessary. 

Some of the cities and towns * of Malwa have . 


* The principal cities and towns of Malwa are included in 
the following list : Oojein, Indore, Dhar, Rutlam, Nolye 
or Burnuggur, Katchrode, Ooneil, Mundissor, Jawud, 
Rampoorah, Bampoorah, Manassah, Auggur, Scronge, 
Bhilsahj Shujahalpoor, Ashta, Shalijehanpoor, Dewass, Bug, 
Gungraur, Tal, Mundawul, Mahidpoor, Saningpoor, Bho- 
pal, Dohiid, aird Mandoo. Of these the most ancient is 
Oojein, which ranks high among the sacred cities noticed 
in the Puranas of the Hindus, and is meniioned by Greek 
historians ; but the modern Oojein stands two miles South 
of the former city, which is said to have been buried 
under a shower of earth, but which appears to me to have 
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])eeii iriudi celebrated both in ancient and modern 
history. Of some of these it is now difficult to 
trace the sites, or discover the names; but many 


been overwhelmed by the Sepra river, and the new city, 
wliich stands nearly as high, has been often threatened with 
a similar fate. 

Next in rank to Oojein, we may perhaps place Dhar, or 
Dharaniigguree, as still called by the Hindus : it is probably 
the ancient Dharanuggur, but its importance in the authentic 
history of Malwais chiefly derived from its becoming, on the 
transfer of the Government from Oojein, the seat of the 
princes of that province previously to their final establish- 
ment at Mandoo. This last city, though containing noble 
and interesting remains, has long since been entirely desolate : 
it will be hereafter noticed. 

Indore, as a city, is of modern date. That part of the 
Holkar capital called Old Indore, was a small village, the 
site of which pleased Alia Baee, who encamped at it after 
the death of Mulhar Row Holkar. She ordered the head 
officer of the district to remove to it from Kumpail ; and, 
having built a new city on the opposite or Western bank of 
the small clear stream which flowed past it, gave it the 
same name of Indore. Her partiality for this spot soon 
raised it to a state of comparative prosperity, though she 
continued through life to reside at the city of Mheysir. 

The origin of Bhilsah and Mundissor is involved in that 
fable which is common to all early Hindu history. The 
former is said to have been built by the Hindu demigod 
Ramchunder, and the latter by bis son Dusrut, who gave his 
name to the city, which it retained till modern times, when it 
was corrupted by the Western Rajpoots to Dussore, and is 
now generally called Mundissor. " . 

Shujahalpoor and Shahjehanpoor derive their: names from 
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deserve the notice of the antiqutuy, from the 
remains of architecture, sculpture, and inscriptions 
to be found amid theii* ruins. 


their founders. The former was built by Shujah Klum, one 
of the most distinguislied governors of Malwa, and tlie latter 
by the Emperor Shah Jehau, 

Seronge, corrupted from Sheer Gunge, derives its name 
and origin from its site, becoming tlie Gunge, or canton- 
ments, of the Emperor Sheer Shah. 

Rutlam was greatly increased, and, according to some ac- 
counts, entirely founded during the reign of Shah Jehan by 
Ruttitn Singh, a Rhattore Rajpoot, on whom the district of 
which it is now the capital, was bestowed as a reward for 
military services. 

Nolye was built by Raja Nol, or Nowul, Its modern ap- 
pellation of Burnuggur has its origin in a strange vulgar 
superstition of names of bad omen, which must not be 
pronounced before the morning meal. The city is called 
either Nolye or Burnuggur, accoreffng to the hour in which 
its mention becomes necessary. 

Sarungpoor is an ancient city, and the head of a Sircar, or 
large division of the country. It was greatly improved by 
Baz Bahadur, the last Mussulman prince of Malwa who as- 
sumed the title of King, 

Bhopal, we are told, derived its name from its Rajpoot 
founder, the minister of the celebrated l lindu- Raja Bhoj, 
and was built at the same time that his master formed the 
present district of Tal into a lake, and founded near it the 
city of Bhoj poor, nonr in ruins. 

Among the mins which merit the attention of the anti- 
quary, we may mention those of the ancient town of Cooue, 
in Nemaur, and the Caves of Bang in Rath, and those of 
Dumnar, near the Cliumbul, 
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The small Province of Nemaur is that part 
of the Valley of the Nerbudda which lies between 
Hindia East and Kotra West, and between the 
Vindhya range North and the Satpoorah South, 
Its length is about one hundred and thirty 
miles, and its general breadth from thirty to 
forty; but in the centre it may be reckoned 
above, seventy. On the North bank of the Ner- 
biidda, the boundary mountains seldom recede 
more than eighteen miles from its banks; and 
at the Hum Pahl*, or Deer’s Leap, on the 
Western extremity of the province, the two 
ranges are merely divided by the river. The 
greater part of Nemaur is a fertile undulating 
plain, once perfectly open, flourishing, and higlily 
cultivated, but of late years overgrown in many 
parts with low jungle, or bmshwood. The 
Western portion on both sides the river, in- 
cluding Burwanee, Chiculdah, Durrempooree, 
Sultanabad, and as far as Kui’gond, is generally 
level and cultivated; but the Eastern portion, from 
the West of the sacred Island of Mundattaf to 


* The name of the Hum Pahl is derived from the circum- 
stance of the river being here obstructed by large masses of 
basalt, rising about ten or eleven feet above the ordinary 
level of the stream, and giving passage to the river through 
three very narrow channels, across each of which, it is sup- 
posed, an antelope could bound. 

t This island, which is about, thirty-eight miles above 
Mheysir, is the religious resort of Hindoo pilgrims from all 
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Kaiitkote, is, on the Northern bank* of the Ner- 
budda, one mass or cluster of low hills covered 
with tliick jungle, and almost entirely desolate, 
excepting on the immediate borders of the river, 
where some predatory Hajpoot chiefs found fast- 
nesses secure from pimsuit, whence, till the esta- 
blishment of the English powder, they plundered 
the ncighboming districts from Asseer to the 
gates of Indore. On the Southern bank, for 
three or four miles from the river, the country 
has the same featui-es as to the North; but be- 
yond that, it resembles other parts of the pro- 
vince, excepthig that from the desertion or de- 
struction of its population, less cultivation ex- 
ists, and low jungle has in most parts taken its 
place. 

The soil of Nemaur is not dissimilar to that of 
Malwa, and its pasturage is reckoned pecidiarly 
fine. Besides the Nerbudda, which traverses its 
whole length, it is weU watered by the several 
tributary streams of that river. 

The greatest part of the lands on the Northern 
bank of the Nerbudda belong to the Governments 


quarters, as containing the shrine of Onlcar, one of the in- 
carnations of Mahadeo, and being considered one of his 
twelve places of residence on this earth, 

* The North of the Nerbudda from Kautkote to Ncma^vnr 
opposite Hindia, is deemed by the natives part of Gond- 
warrab ; and the inhabitants speak the Gondee dialect. 
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of Bhar and Holkar, excei^ting the small district 
of Baiicaneer, which is the property of Sindia, and 
some of the hilly parts of the province, which 
Rajpoot and Bheel chiefs continue to possess, 

Mheysir must be considered the principal, and 
almost only place of note in Neraaur. This ancient 
city, which is pleasantly situated on the North- 
ern bank of the Nerbudda, with a fort elevated 
above the town, has long been, as well as its 
attached lands, accounted a distinct portion of 
territory, probably from having been under the 
immediate management of the head of the Holkar 
family, when it was their capital. That benefit 
which it formerly derived from being the residence 
of Alia Baee, is now given to it as containing the 
ashes of that great and venerated woman. Public 
buildings of different kinds are erecting, and a 
most spacious and highly finished flight of stone 
steps from the town to the river, meant, with ad- 
joining temples, to be dedicated to her memory, 
is nearly completed. 

With the exception of the small district of Bui’- 
wanee, the greatest part of Southern Nemaiir con- 
sists of the ancient Sircar, or Government, of Bee- 
jaghur, the name of which is now only preserved 
in the rums of the capital, situated within' the 
limits of a lai^e hilbfort in the Satpoorah range. 
This sircar, like others, underwent, during the 
Mahomedan sway, different modifications. One 
writer mentions that, in the eighth year of the 
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reign of Shah Jehan, the Sircar of Beejaghnr^ 
part of the Hindia disti’ict, and some others in 
the space between, the Nerbudda and the Tap- 
tee, were directed to be incorporated into the 
Sonbah of Candeish ; and Abiil Fazel calls Bee- 
jaghiir the cajatal of Candeish, and states it to 
have been for a long time the residence of its 
viceroy. These arbitrary changes confirm what 
has been said regarding the usage of the Delhi 
Government. Hindu tradition, corroborated by 
names of districts and by difference of language 
(a very strong testimony), places as the Southern 
boundary of Nemaur the Satpoorah range; ac- 
cording to them, the hill fort of Asseer ^ is the 
boundary of the two provinces, and by some it is 
said to be half in Nemaur, and half in Candeish. 

From the Vindhya range on the Western ex- 
tremity of Nemaur, there extends North a hilly 
tract separating Malwa from Guzerat, whose ge- 
neral breadth is fi-om fifty to seventy miles, and 
which is terminated by the Southern and Western 
boundaries of Mewar. Ihe Southern portion of 
this tract, which lies between Tandlah and the 
Nerbudda, constitutes what the Hindus term 


* This strong fortress, according to popular tradition, 
derives its name from its founder Assa, a rich and celebrated 
Hindu, Zemindar, or landholder, of the Aheer tribe, and by 
corruption Assa Abeer has been converted to Asseer. 
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Hath, and contains the several i)etty states of 
Jabooah, Ally, Babra, Jobut, and the lands of 
their several dependent chiefs, the great proportion 
of whose subjects are Bheels. Though a con- 
siderable portion of this district consists of rocky 
hills, and thick forests, yet many fertile and 
well-watered valleys lie amidst the successive 
ranges of its hilis, which pursue almost inva- 
riably a Northerly direction, nearly parallel and 
equidistant. This country forms an intermediate 
step, elevated above Guzerat, and rising towards 
Malwa; but it is neither in climate, nor pro- 
duction, equal to the latter. 

Bath has, with the exception of the capitals of 
the petty states, few large towns or villages. 

Amongst the former, Jabooah principdly merits 
notice, from its romantic situation in a small 
rich valley, near the base of a low range of hills. 

The hills of Rath abound in iron ore ; and the 
forests afford, besides the teak and bamboos, 
many timber-trees, adapted not only to building, 
but to many other useful and ornamental pur- 
poses. There are several well-frequented roads 
through this province, connecting Malwa with 
Giizerat- 

The province of Bagur is a continuation of 
the same hihy tract as Rath, from which it is ‘ 
divided by merely a narrow slip of Malwa, which 
projects into it from Paitlawud to Bohud. It is 
voT.. 1. e 
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bounded on the North by Kantul and Mewar, and 
East and West by Malwa and Guzerat. The 
country in no point differs from that of Rath but 
in the lesser number of its streams, fewer valleys, 
and less cultivation, excepting on its Northern 
extremity, where the soil is good and fruitful. 
The principal part of the inhabitants of Bagur are 
Bheels and Meenas of the cultivating classes, under 
the authority of Rajpoot chiefs and Thakoors, or 
Barons. The greater part of this province belongs 
to the petty Piinces of Banswara and Dongur- 
poor, whose capitals, with Saugwara, are the 
only places of any note in the country. Many 
ruined towns, villages, temples, and interesting 
Hindu antiquities, are scattered over its Northern 
poi'tion, indicative of a former state of pros- 
perity and cultivation;’ The roads through it 
leading by Dongurpoor and Lunawara into Guze- 
rat, are good, and much travelled upon. From its 
extensive and thick forests, fevers of a malig- 
nant nature are prevalent during the two months 
immediately succeeding the rainy season; nor can 
the climate at any period of the year be deemed 
pleasant or salubrious. 

Kantul is a small district rather than a province, 
lying between Bagur and Mewar, and extending 
Westward from Mundissor to the Banswara and 
Odeypoor territories. Its length is about forty 
miles, and breadth from twenty to twenty-five 
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miles. It comprises the principal part of the ter- 
ritories of the Eaja of Pertauhghur. His capi- 
tal is a large fortified town, but his chief residence 
has always been at Hewla, twelve miles West of 
it. The greater part of the country is level, open, 
and wed cultivated. It is much higher than 
Bagur, being nearly of the same elevation as that 
part of Mfdwa^ which it adjoins. Roads to 
Guzerat, Kattywar, and Cutch, lead through 
this province. The soil of Kantul is good, and 
produces opium and other crops similar to those 
of Malwa. It is well watered by small tributary 
streams , of the Mhye : that river passes near 
its Southern boundary. 

The province of Harrowtee lies on the North- 
east extremity of Malwa, and is separated from it 
by the Mokundra hills, and the continuation of the 
Chittore range. It possesses the general features 
and the same natural advantages as Malwa, with 
the exception of its climate, which, from its 
more elevated hilly girdle, is much wmrrner, and 
less salubrious. Its elevation differs little fh)m 
that of the adjoining part of Malwa; and it is 
fertilized by some of the same rivers f, which in 

^ Some intelligent Hindus whom I have spoken to, account 
part of Kantul in Malwa ; but the name signifies border or 
boundary. 

f Kali Sind, Chumbul/Ahor, dec, 
c ^ 
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tlieir passage through this district become consi- 
derable streams. The principal towns are Kotah, 
Pattiin, and Boondee, the first and last of which 
are the capitals of the Rajpoot princes who divide 
this province. Pattun, or, as it is commonly 
called, Jah'apattim, founded by the Raj Rana 
^lalim Singh of Kotah, has within twenty years 
risen from a village to be one of the most beau- 
tiful and opulent cities in Malwa. 

/The hiUy belt which forms the Eastern boun- 
dary of the lerelpTafeollial^:;^*-. and which ap- 
pears to divide that province from Bmndelcund in 
the same way as Rath and Bagur separiate it from 
Guzerat, contains the small provinces mi^vChan- 
derry, Keechewarra, and Aheerwara. This limit . 
to the Eastward does not correspond with that as- / 1 
signed by Abul Fazel, who computes the breadth 
of the soubah from Gurrah to Banswara at two 
hundred and forty-five coss*: a distance which 
compels us to conclude, that, of three Gurrahs in 
this quarter, that termed Gurrah Mundelah, or 
Gurrah Jubbulpoor, is the one ahuded to. The 
circumstance of this last district, which, like Ne-^- 
maur, lies along the Nerbudda below the Vindhy 
range, having several countries between it and the 


* The Coss is, in general, estimated at forty-two to the 
degree, but its length differs in almost every province of ■ 
India. It may be computed as never under a mile and a 
half, and never (except in that introduced by the mandate of 
the late Tippoo Sultan in Mysore) more than two miles. 
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piains of Malwa little connected with the latter, 
and whose inhabitants speak a different dialect, is 
no reason why these lands should not have been 
included in the soubah of that name, as consti- 
tuted under the Delhi government. . But there 
appears every reason to believe, that Malwa was 
originally bounded by the hiUy tract already no- 
ticed, which, touching Narwar on the North, 
connects it with Harrowtee and the Chittore 
range, and joins on the South-east the Vindhya 
mountains, which, throughout, form the most 
marked of all the natural boundaries of the pro- 


CHAPTER n. 


History of Maiwa- 

The history of Malwa is involved in darkness 
and fable. Oojein, which may still, from its 
superior magnitude, be deemed the capital of this 
province, has perhaps more undoubted claims to 
remote antiquity than any inhabited city in India; 
it being not only mentioned in the sacred Volumes 
of the Hindus, but in the Periplus of the Ery- 
threan sea, and by Ptolemy. We find, in Indian 
manuscripts, Malwa noticed as a separate province 
eight hundred and fifty years before the Christian 
aera, when Hunjee, to whom a divine origin * is 
given, restored the power of the Brahmins, which, 
it is stated, had been destroyed by the Bud- 
dhists, many remains of whose religion are still to 
be found in this part of India. In the excavation 
of a mountain near Bang, we trace, both in the 
form of the temples, and in that of the figures and 


* This tale is supposed by some to refer to his being 
one of the Soorujbuns, or Solar race; but most accounts 
deem Dunjee a Bhe^l, and there can be no doubt that de- 
graded race enjoyed power in this part of the country at a 
very remote period. 
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I symbols which they contain, the peculiar charac- 
t teristics of the Buddhist* worship. 

According to Hindu records, the family of 
Bunjee had reigned three hundred and eighty- 
seven years, when Putraj, the fifth in descent, 
dying without issue, Adut Piiar (a Rajpoot f 
prince) ascended the throne, establishing the 
Puar :j: dynasty, which continued upwards of one 
thousand and fifty-eight years to rule over Malwa. 

I During the period that Dunjee’s family held 

I Malwa, we find no particular mention of them 

\ until about seven hundred and thirty years before 

Christ, when Dunjee’s successor is said to have 
shaken off his dependence on the sovereign of 
Delhi. We lose even these indistinct traces of 
Malwa after the above period, till near our own 


* The principal Buddha is not so old as eight centuries be- 
fore Christ ; his age has been accurately ascertained, by coin- 
cident astronomical calculations, to be about five centuries 
and a half before Christ (vide Asiatic Researches). There are, 
however, strong reasons for conjecturing, that there were 
t, several Buddhas, often confounded with each other ; the first, 

about one thousand years before Christ, the second about 
: five hundred and fifty years before Christ,, and a third about 

two hundred and fifty years after Christ. 

J t Rajpoot, literally son of a Raja or prince, is the generic 

I name for one of the first and most numerous classes, who 

[5 are called Khetri, or the military, and forjn the second of 

J. the four castes into which the Hindus are divided, 

i 4 Puar is the distinguishing name of a Rajpoot family, 

or clan, still numerous in Malwa. ; 

i ■ 
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sera, when Vicramaditya, a prince whom all 
Hindu authors agree in desciibing as the encou- 
I’iiger of learning and the arts*, obtained sove- 
reignty. According to the Hindu authorities, 
Vicramaditya had no estate assigned him by his 
father, and lived for a considerable time with his 
illegitimate brother Burtree at Oojein, the capital 
of the Idngdom of Malwa, of which Burtree w^as 
governor. A quarrel, however, arising between 
the brothers, Vicramaditya left Oojein, and tra- 
velled for a considerable period in great poverty 
over Guzerat and other parts of India. On his 
return to Malwa, he found that his brother, dis- 
gusted at the infidelity of his wife, had resigned 
all worldly concerns, and become a religious men- 
dicant. He therefore assumed charge of the 
province, and from that period commenced a ca- 
reer which led to the establishment of his power 
over the greatest part of India. He is said to 
have restored the Hindu monarchy to that splen- 
dour which it had lost in consequence of a suc- 
cession of weak monarchs, whose characters had 
encouraged the governors of distant provinces to 
rebel, and to form the territories committed to 


* We owe to Vicramaditya, or, as lie is more commonly 
called, Vicramajeet, the ssra known by his name, and 
which is at this day in general use over a great part of 
India. It is computed, like the Christian ssra, by the solar 
year, and commences fifty-six years before Christ. Vide 
Asiatic Eesearches, vol. i. p. 144. 
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their charge into independent states. Bnt this 
account of Vicramaditja has as yet been sup- 
ported. by no substantial proof, though we must 
conclude, from his great name and reputation over 
all India, that his power was very extended. 

Of the successors of Vicramaditya, nothing oc- 
curs worthy of notice till the eleventh in descent, 
the celebrated Raja Bhoj^, whose name stands 
high in Hindu traditions. This prince changed 


^ The history of Bhoj is, like that of Vicramaditya, blended 
with fable. He is stated to have vowed, in expiation of the 
sacrifice made by his mother, of her own life, to give him 
birth, to erect mounds to arrest the streams of nine rivers 
and ninety-nine rivulets. He discovered a district in liis 
territories singularly calculated to facilitate the performance 
of this vow, and by building a great mound between two 
hills, which arrested the current of nine rivers and ninety- 
eight lesser streams, he formed the whole into a great lake. 
The mound said to have been made by him, was sub- 
sequently destroyed, and the streams (among which is the 
Betwa) allow-ed to pursue their courses. The space of coun- 
try which was covered with water is asserted to be the 
modern district of Tal, or the Lake; and it is one of the most 
fruitful and populous in the principality of Bhopal. Bhoj- 
poor, once a great city, and situated near the ruins of the 
mound, is at this moment only a large village; but it still 
bears its former name, and the ruins of many buildings and 
temples attest its antiquity. The remaining (ninety-ninth) 
stream was, according to the above legend, dammed by 
the minister of Raja Bhoj, whose name, Bhopal, was given 
to a village built near the dam that forms the lake, on the 
bank of which the present city of Bhopal is situated. 
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the seat of government from Oojein to Dhar, 
where it continued till transferred to Mandoo by 
the Mahomedan conquerors of Malwa. 

On the death of Jye Chund, who succeeded 
Raja Bhoj, none of the Puars being deemed 
worthy of the crown, it was placed on the head of 
Jeetpaul, a Rajpoot chiefs, who established the 
Towur dynasty f, which lasted one hundred and 
forty-two years. It was succeeded by that of the 
Chouhans:];, which began in the person of Jugdeo, 
and lasted one hundred and sixty-seven years. The 
foiuth of this dynasty. Raja Basdeo, assumed im- 
perial titles, and, we are informed, carried the arts 
to great perfection, and in every respect increased 
the fame and prosperity of his country. 

During the reign of Maldeo, the last of this 
dynasty (and we may almost say of the Hindu 

* This chief is termed in the manuscript from wiiich I 
write, a Zemindar, or landholder, according to the literal 
translation of the word; but this term has been very generally 
used by Mahomedan writers to designate the oflScer who pre 
sides over the Revenue Collectors of a province, whose situa- 
tion is, from Hindu usage, hereditary, and who, being of the 
class of Zemindars, or landholders, is, by distinction, called 
the Landholder, or Zemindar, of his Native province,” 
t This dynasty was called Towur from the name of 
the family, or rather clan of Rajpoots, to which they be- 
longed. 

X The Ghouhan Rajpoots are to this day one of the highest 
and most powerful of thq: military tribes of Malwa. 
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princes of Malwa), part of the province was seized 
by Aimimdeo, a chief of the tribe of Vaisya^. 
But on the death of the former, not only Malwa, 
but a gxeat pai’t of the Delhi empii'e, fell under 
the Mahomedan dominion. 

In the conclusion of this short view of the first 
princes of Malwa, it is to be remarked, that all 
accounts, written or traditionary, combine to prove 
that it was a dependency of the Hindu empire of 
Delhi ; though, like other divisions of the empire, 
its princes frequently assmned sovereign power, 
and maintained it through several generations. 

It would be alike useless and tedious to trace mi- 
nutely the history of Malwa for a long period after 
the first Mahomedan conquest, which exhibits 
nothing but a series of troubles, in which this 
province ahnost lost its rank as a distinct divi- 
sion of ancient India, f Its boundaries, subse- 
quently to this date, varied with the success of 
its several usurpers. One fact, however, appears 
clear, that the country was only partially sub- 
dued. We find Hindu princes and chiefs, in 

* The tribe of Vaisya is the third of the four castes of the 
Hindus, and their allotted occupation is trade ; but this is ’ 
one of many instances of individuals stepping out of their 
prescribed limits. 

t Malwa, we are told by Ferishta, was one of the fifty king- 
doms into which India was divided at the earliest period of 
Hindu government. 
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almost every distiict, opposing the progress of the 
invaders, and often with such success* as to esta- 
blish dynasties of three or four generations, who 
ruled over a considerable part , of the country. 
These revolutions continued to be frequent till 
the more complete conquest of Bahadur Shah, 
which took place during the reign of Shah Udeen 
of Delhi, who put that leader to death, and ap- 
. 1387. pointed to the government of Malwa, Dilawur 
Khan Ghoree; who, taking advantage of the flight 
of Mahomed Toghliick, and the confusion into 
which India was thrown by the invasion of Timur, 
assumed the titles and ensigns of royalty. He 
fixed his capital* at the city of Dhar, which stiU 
presents, in the ruins with which it is surrounded, 
the history of this change. The materials of its 
finest temples appeal* to have been appropriated to 
build palaces and mosques f for its new sovereign. 
This city did not, however, long remain the capital 
of the Mahomedans. Ahf Khan (the son of Dila- 
wur Khan), who became celebrated under the 


* Kummur Udeen, the second in descent from Shaikh 
Shah Ghiisni, who first invaded the province, was slain by 
Cheetpal, a chief of the race of Maldeo. 

t I took, when last at Dhar, a fine polished stone tablet 
of large dimensions, on which there was a Hindu inscription, 
from a ruined mosque, where this sacred writing had been 
placed as the floor of the Mumbur, or pulpit, of the Maho- 
medan place of worship. 
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name of Hoshung Shah, removed the seat ofA.D. i404. 
government to Mandoo^. 

Mandoo lies nearly South-east, and at a distance 
of fifteen miles from Dhar, and had been irre- 
gularly fortified, according to the Hindu accounts, 
by a prince of the name of Jye Singh Deof, but 
we never find it mentioned as a capital, and, 
though it was before inhabited, we may refer its 
origin, as a place of any importance, to Hoshung 
Shah, on whose death it became the seat of go- 
vernment of his family. 

Tlie site of Mandoo vras very inviting. The 
space chosen by Hoshung Shah for his future ca- 
pital is thirty-seven miles in circumference. It 
extends along the crest of the Vindhyaij; range 

Fcrishta. 

t This pvinee, according to Hindu fable, was assisted in 
accomplishing his work by the possession of the Parus Puttur, 
or pliilosopher’s stone, which was found during his reign by 
a grass-cutter. Its properties were discovered by a black- 
smith, who cai-ried it to Jye Singh Deo, who after using 
It to make gold enough to defray the expense of build- 
ing Mandoo, is said to have given it to the priest of his 
family, who, displeased at receiving a stone, threw it, before 
its value was explained to him, into the hTerbudda. When 
sensible of what he had done, he sprang into the river, in 
the vain hope of recovering it ; but his efforts to reach the 
bottom were in vain. Credulous Hindus believe that at 
the place where this occurred, the Nerbudda became and 
continues to be unfethomable. 

I The Vindhya range of mountains have been described 
in the preceding chapter. They may , be: termed, in every 
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about eight miles, and is parted from the table- 
land of Malwa, with which it is upon a level, by 
an abrupt and rugged valley of unequal depth, 
but nowhere less than two hundred feet, and 
generally from three to four hundred yards in 
breadth. On the brink of this valley, (which, after 
rounding the city, descends in the form of wide 
and rugged ravines to the lower country, both to 
the East and West,) and on the summit of the 
ridge of the Vindhya mountains, which form the 
Southern face of Mandoo, a wall of considerable 
height was built, which, added to the natural 
strength of the ground, made it unassailable by 
any but regular attack ; and tliis advantage, which 
gave security to property, combined with the 
salubrity of the air, abundance of water, and the 
rich nature of the ground that was encircled 
within the limits of the new capital, caused it 
early to attain a state of great prosperity. 

Hoshung Shah, though his reign commenced 
in adversity afterwards acquired great fame. He 
engaged in hostilities with the princes South of the 
Herbudda; and to facilitate operations against 


part where they touch this province, the South-western wall 
of Malwa. These mountains, which are called Vindian by 
the Greeks, are mentioned in the sacred volumes of the 
Hindus under the name here given. Vide Sir U^m, Jones's 
WorJcSf 'ool, i. p. 23. 

* He was made prisoner by the Prince of Guzerat, almost 
immediately after he ascended the throne. 
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the Hindu Prince of Gondwarra^', he built a 
town and fort on the left bank of the Nerbudda, 
to which he gave his ownf name. This involved 
him in hostilities with the Mahomedan kings of 
the Bahniinian ij: dynasty, which were attended 
with various fortune, but he was ultimately suc- 
cessful. He defeated and slew Nursingh, the 
ruler of Gondwarra, and took his rich capital 
of Kirlah, which with the adjoining country re- 
mained in his possession. Hoshung died iinme- a.d.uss. 
diately after this success, having reigned thirty 
years. His I’ernains were brought from Hoshung- 
ahad to his new capital of Mandoo; and the 
noble mausoleum which was erected over them, is 
still in excellent preservation. 

Hoshung Ghoree was succeeded by his son 
(Ghizni Khanf), a weak and dissolute sovereign. 

This prince was dethroned by his minister Ma~A.D.i435. 


* Gondvvan-a means, literally, the country of the Gonds, 
a low tribe of Hindus, who at no remote period possessed 
almost the whole of that country to the South-east of the 
Nerbudda, which before the war of a.b. 1818 formed the 
extended dominions of the Mahratta Prince of Nagpoor. 

t Hoshungabad, commonly, but improperly called Husing- 
abad. 

t This was one of those dynasties established in the 
Deckan. For a particular account of them, vide Scott’s 
Deckan, vol. i. 

§ In the Ayeeu Akbery this prince is called Hussein 
Khan, and is said to have been imprisoned by bis successor 
Mahomed Khiljee. 
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homed Khiljee, whose conduct, after he attained 
power, redeemed the crime of usurpation. It was 
to this prince that Mandoo owed its fame and 
splendour; and the magnificent tomb over Ho- 
shung Shah, and the college and palaces that he 
built, give testimony of his respect for the memory 
of his benefactor, and of a regard and consideration 
for his subjects, that entitle him to that high repu- 
tation which he has attained among the Maho- 
medan princes of India. His reign, which lasted 
thirty-four years, appears, from Ferishta’s account, 
to have been a scene of constant action. His life 
was passed in camp; but with the exception of 
the invasion of Malwa by Ahmed Shah, monarch 
of Guzerat, the operations of Mahomed Khiljee 
were beyond the limits of his own kingdom, the 
subjects of which enjoyed a prosperity and repose 
proportioned to the activity and energy of their 
warlike prince. Though living almost always in 
the field, his taste and magnificence adorned and 
enriched every part of his territories ; and, besides 
the monuments of his splendour which have 
been already noticed, there are ruins of many 
palaces^' built by him at Nalcha, a town beau- 


* I fitted up one of these old palaces for a residence dur- 
ing the hot weather : it was not only necessary to clear away 
the bushes and briars with which its rooms were overgi'own, 
but a tigress and two cubs were driven off by the workmen, 
from the den into whicb they had converted one of the sub- 
terranean chambers of this once proud palace of kings. 
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tifiilly situated six miles North of Mandoo, on the 
verge of the rich open country which here ap- 
proaches those mountains and great ravines, by 
which the site of that capital has been described 
as bounded and defended. 

Ferishta^ dwells with delight on the character 
of this prince, who was, he observes, “ polite, 
brave, just, and learned.” Hindus and Maho- 
inedans, he describes as aliltc happy under his 
reign ; and it was his policy to unite them in the 
ties of concord and amity. His chief pleasure was 
to hear read the histories of former times, but par- 
ticularly the biography of great and distinguished 
men. “ The useful knowledge, however, of those 
“ among whom he lived, was (the historian con- 
“ eludes) that in which he had the most pride, 

and in which he most excelled.” 

There can be little doubt from concurring tes- 
timonies, that it was under the govemment of 
Mahomed Khiljee, that Malwa reached its highest 
prosperity as a kingdorn. But this prince, never- 
theless, experienced during a life of constant 
action, some very serious reverses. He had at 
one time lost his throne, through a conspiracy of 


* An account of the kings of Mandoo is to be found' in 
several works. I believe that there is none more authentic 
than Ferishta, though other authors give a fuller detail of 
their actions, particularly the writer of the Maasur ul Omrah, 
or “ The remains of the Nobles,” a ^ hook of merited 
reputation- 
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his nobles, but was reseated upon it liy the aid of 
Sultan Muzuffer of Guzerat. On another occa- 
sion, he was taken prisoner by Khoombhoo Eanah 
of Chittore, who generously restored him to liberty 
and dominion. We find the cities of Chanderee, 
Islamabad, Hoshunga])ad, and Kiiiah, described 
within the limits of his tenitories, wliich wei’e 
bounded to the South by the Satpoorah range, 
extended West to the frontier of Guzerat, and 
East to Bundelcund. His authority was esta- 
blished in a Northerly direction, to Mewar and 
Harrowtee ; and we read of this prince levying tri- 
bute on the Rajpoot princes of Chittore, Cuinul- 
nere, and others, by marching at different periods 
an army into their countries to make collections. 
But it appears from all the historians and records 
of that time, especially those of the Hindus, that 
some of the Rajpoot princes, particularly the 
Ranahs of Chittore, maintained a very arduous 
struggle with their Maliomedan neighbours, over 
whom they gained many and important victories. 

The resources of Mahomed Khiljee may in 
some degree be estimated by his great expenditure 
on public edifices, and the large army he main- 
tained. Ferishta states, that he invaded Guzerat 
with an army of one hundred tliousaiid mem 
This is probably exaggerated; but, even admitting 
it, his disbm’sements appear so disproportioned to 
what the revenues of his actual territory could 
have supported, that we must conclude, that his 
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treasury was annually replenished by his foreign 
expeditions, and that, like many other warlike 
sovereigns, wlide he was considered by his own 
subjects as a just and powerful protector, he w^as 
viewed by the inhabitants of neighbouring coun- 
tries as a plundering invader and oppressor. 

Gheass Udeen Klidjee, the son and successor of a. 
Mahomed Khiljee, is represented as being (though 
brought up to share the toils and glory of his 
father) early satiated with power and dominion. 
He committed the cares of government to others, 
devoting hiniself to sensual pleasures. His pa- 
lace at Mandoo is said to have contained five 
hundred beautiful w'omen, whose numbers have 
been exaggerated by some writers to three times 
that amount. This prince reigned thirty-three 
years; and it is a remarkable proof of the energy 
and wisdom of his father’s government, that a 
kingdom like Malwa, surrounded with turbulent 
neighbours, suffered no diminution of territory 
under his indolent and luxurious successor. 

The life of Gheass Udeen was, according to some 
writers, terminated by his son Noomdecn, This 
fact is questioned, and treated as improbable by 
Ferishta. But the record which that historian 
gives of the reign of this prince, is not calculated 
to disprove the accusation. Though active and 
brave, he appears to have been the slave of bis 
passions, and Hindus and MahomedaUs were alike 
disgusted by the indecent scenes of his- debauchery ; 
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and liis death (which Iiappeiied after a reign of 
eleven years) was caused by using the cold bath, 
when in a fever from excessive drinldng. 

That Noorudeen, with all his vices, left the 
wealth and splendour of his kingdom iinim 3 )aired 
to his son Mahmood, is proved by one fact; ac- 
cording to respectable writers, seven hundred ele- 
phants in velvet housings walked at the coronation 
ceremony of the young prince through the streets 
of Mandoo. 

The peace of the reign of Mahmood was dis- 
turbed by the intrigues of his brothers, one of 
A. D. 1512. whom ^ seized upon Chaiideree. To suppress 
these rebellions in his family, he had recourse to 
the aid of the Rajpoot or Hindu soldiers of his 
kingdom, and, according to Mahomedan authority, 
he delivered over the defence of his person and do- 
minions to his minister Maderay Roy, who was of 
that tribe. But he soon became sensible of his 
error, and endeavoured to rejiair it by the dis- 
charge of a great part of his army. This, how- 
ever, created first a mutiny, and afterwards hostili- 
ties between the Rajpoots and the Mahomedans; 
from the dangers of which Mahrnood escaped, by 
flying to Guzerat, the reigning monarch f of which 

* This chief, Baber observes in his Institutes, was encou- 
raged and supported by Sultan Sekuhder and Sultan Ibrahim 
at Delhi ; and the latter, when Mahmood buah died, displaced 
his son, and put one ojPhis own officers in charge of Chandc- 
ree, which was taken from him by the Ranah of Chittorc. 

t Muzufler Shah, King, of Guzerat, is said to have desired 
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received him %vith open arms. An army marched 
to restore the royal fugitive, who succeeded, after 
a siege of several months, in taking Mandoo hy 
storm. Nineteen thousand Kajpoots (including 
those who sacrificed themselves rather than sur- 
vive defeat) are stated to have fallen on this 
memorable occasion. The monarch of Guzerat 
returned to his own territories, leaving three 
thousand of his cavalry to aid Mahmood in the 
wars he had to undertake against those Hindus, 
whom his unwise confidence had placed in pos- 
session of every strong hold in his kingdom. 

There are good grounds to conclude that the 
above statement is not quite correct, and that Ma- 
homedan authors have refeiTed those misfortunes 
to treachery and family discord, which had their 
chief source in the valour and ability of Ranah 
Simka, prince of Chittore, and at this period the 
acknowledged head of the Rajpoots, The Emperor 
Baber, in’ his Memoirs of his own time, mentions 
the victories of this celebrated Hindu prince over 
Shall Mahmood, and states that he took from liim 
a number of provinces. Baber specifies among 
those, Rathghur, Sarungpoor, Bilsah, and Chau- 
deree. The royal author, in a subsequent passage. 


to use Mahmood instrument of his ambition ; but he 
was not the only jvfabomedan prince who aided that monarch. 
The troops of the Prince of Candeish, and several other 
Mahomedan chiefs, Joined to overthrovy the supremacy 
the Hindus had established in Malwa» 
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relating !iis own conquests, mentions his having 
taken the latter city from the Rajpoot prince. 
In the year of the Hejira 934, (he. observes) 
through the Divine favour, I took in a few hours 
“ Chanderee by storm. It was commanded by 
“ Maderay Roy, one of the highest and most dis- 
‘‘ tinguished of Ranah Sunka’s officers. I slew all 
“ the infidels, and from the city of hostility which 
it had long been, I converted it into the city of 
“ the Faith.” The fact appeal’s to be, that in the 
decline of the Khiljee dynasty, the Rajpoots made 
a strenuous effort to recover that sovereignty 
which they had lost over Mahva, and were alone 
prevented from accomplishing the object by the 
rising fortune of the new dynasty of the sove- 
reigns of Delhi. 

Mahmood Shah had made some progi*ess in the 
reestablishment of his power, when he unfortu- 
nately gave protection to the fugitive brother of 
Bahadur Shah, King of Guzerat, and provoked, 
by this imprudence, the attack of that monarch, 
which terminated in his death and the 4estruc- 
tion of his family. Mandoo was taken by Bahadur 
Shah; the unfortunate Mahmood was sent, with 
liis wives and children, to be confined in the for- 
tress of Powarghur; and on dn attempt being 
made to release him, he was put to death at the 
town of Dohud, where he is interred. 

From the occurrence of the above event to the 
conquest of Malwa by the emperors of Delhi (a 
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period of thirty-seven years) that province was a 
scene of successive revolutions. Bahadur Shah 
was expelled by Hiimayoon ; hut on the flight 
of the latter to Persia, Mulloo Khan, an officer of a.d. issc, 
the Khiljee government, succeeded in obliging the 
imperial officers to abandon a great part of the 
kingdom, of which he was crowned king at Man- 
doo, under the title of Sultan Kauder Malwy. By 
the latter appellation, which designated him as an 
inhabitant of Malu^a, it was probably his wish to 
obtain the aid of those feelings of pride, which 
might lead natives of the province to assert its 
right of independence. He was, however, com- 
pelled to seek refuge in Giizerat, when attacked a. d. 1542. 
by the Emperor Shere Shah, who placed Shnjai 
Khan, an officer of high rank and character, in the 
government of Malwa. This Omrah (who among 
other monuments of his magnificence has left the 
city of Sliujahalpoor, which he founded) w'^as 
succeeded by his son MuUee Bayized, who after- a. d. 1555. 
wards assumed tlie title of Baz Bahadm, and es- 
tablished for a short period an independent power. 

Though a brave soldier, he appears to have given 
himself over to indolence, and to the indulgence 
of j)leasurc. His love for Roop Muttee*, a Hindu 


This celebrated female was a dancing-girl of Saharim- 
poor. Slie was even more famed for her sense and accom- 
plishments than her beauty. There are the remains of a splendid 
palace in Mancloo, built by her royal lover 'for the residence 
of this lavoiirite. 
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beauty* was carried to great excess, and led to 
many acts of extravagant folly, which are still 
commemorated in popular tales and songs. But 
Baz Bahadur was roused from such dreams of 
A, D. 11 ) 60 . enjoyment by the arrival of an army from Delhi. 
He fled to the govenior of Asseer, and with his 
aid, and that of the Mahomedan jirince of Berar, 
he obtained some advantages over the imperial 
troops; the general of which was forced, in his 
tmTi, to retreat. This success, however, was of 
short duration : another army from Delhi drove 
A.D, 1561. him from his country; and its subsequent invasion 
by Akber m person, put a complete end to the 
contest. Malwa was annihilated as a separate 
A. D. 1567. kingdom, and reduced to the condition of a pro- 
vince, in which it remained, subjected to the same 
changes and revolutions that affected the other 
divisions of the empire, till it was conquered by 
, the Mahrattas. 

The Mahomedan monarchs of Malwa attained, 
at one period, a very considerable degree of pow'^er. 
From their coins, of w'^hich there are numbers to 
be obtained, they appear to have assumed all tliose 
proud and pompous titles which it is the usage of 
Mahomedan princes to do. It is not easy, at so 
remote a period, to judge with accuracy even the 
general, character of their government; but the 
magnificent ruins of Mandoo% and the numerous 

* It has been already mentioned that the walls of this- 
^ noble city were in extent thirty-seven miles: I obtained 
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reiriains of towns and villages on spots now desolate, 
])rove that this province must, under their sway, 
have attained very great prosperity. . There is one 


part of the records of the zemindars of this city, and the 
following is, according to one of the oldest papers of this 
colloctioiij an account taken by measurement of the contents 
of the whole of the ground within this circumference. The 
document is rendered more curious, from giving the exact 
dimensions occupied by buildings, as well as by baths, tanks, 
rivers, mountains, and cultivations, and thereby enabling us 
to judge with tolerable correctness of the degree of splendour 
it had obtained. 

* The following is the detail of square Begahs within the 
Fort of Mandoo. Begahs. 

Neraazur, . . , . . , . 2555 

Baths, ... . , . . . 400 

Small Hills or Ridges, . . . . . 2350 

Gardens or Orchards, . . . . • . 363 

Mosques, . . . . . . . 705 

Wells, large and small, . . . . . 310 

King’s Palaces, . . . . . . 500 

Caravansaries or Serais .... 305 

The Laid Bag, a royal Garden or Pleasure Ground, 200 
Twelve Bazar Roads, . . . . . 147 

Tagur Tallau (a great Tank or reservoir,) . 910 

Small Tanks, ...... 263 

Inhabited, 2258 

Cultivated, ....... 845 

Enaums grant to Zemindar, . . . 125 


But the Poran or suburbs of Janmnea, Huneree, and 
Nandlah, were wuthin the wails, and, as they occupied 
a space of 2258 Begahs, this added to the above, made 
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fact, however, certain, that they never completely 
subdued the Rajpoot princes and petty chiets in 
then' vicinity, and indeed within the precincts of 
then.’ kingdom. The bravest and wisest of the 
princes of this race seem to have piu’sucd the po- 
licy of the emperors of Dellii, in regard to these 
brave Hindus — ^to have been content with jionii- 
nal submission, a moderate tribute, and occasional 
military service. This is proved from the condi- 
tion in which the Rajpoot chiefs appeared, when- 
ever invited or provoked to opposition, by the 
weakness or wickedness of their Mahomedan su- 
pei’iors. 

A full account of the Rajpoots, who form so 
great a part of the population of Malwa, will be 
given hereafter; suffice it to say, many of the 
tribes in that province boast their descent from the 
celestial Ramchunder, and are consequently termed 
the children of the Sun ; while others trace to 
Pooravisee, and deem themselves descendants of 
the Moon. Some writers, however, deny their title 


the total contents within the limits of this capital 13,674 
Begahs of ground, besides the walls, which occu})ied 2838 
Begahs; to which add Soneghur, containing 500 Begahs, 
would make the whole contents within the defences of this 
city 17,012 Begahs. This, computing the'Malwa Begah at 
its present measurement of a square of sixty yards to tlie 
begah, makes tlie contents of the ground encircled by the 
walls of Mandoo about 1^,654 English acres. 
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even to the raiik of Khotri*, that race being, 
according to tlieni, extinct in this yng or age; but 
the power the Rajpoots have long enjoyed, has 
obtained, them the highest estimation. They 
were, to use a metaphorical and flattering phrase 
of their countrymen, the sword of the Hindu 
taith. It was not easy to subdue such men ; for, 
though iu’oken by their own dissensions, before 
and after the Mahomedan invasion, into a thou- 
sand petty states, almost every one of which was 
an object of contest between brothers, yet still 
every individual was a soldier, who preferred 
death to disgrace; and though ready to be the 
servant, scorned to be the slave of any monarch 
upon earth. They were taught their duties from 
their most sacred works. In one, the demigod 
Ki’ishnaf, speaking to Arjoon, observes, A soldier 
of the Khetri tribe hath no superior duty to 
“ fighting. Soldier, who art the favourite of God, 
“ engage in such a battle as this ; if thou art 
slain, thou wilt obtain heaven ; if victorious, 
“ thou wilt enjoy a world!” 

Tlie government established by the Mahomedan 
conquerors of India, was not of a character calcu- 
lated to subdue the spirit of the Rajpoots, had it 
been its policy to do so ; but it was not : that jea- 
lousy of their own instruments of success which 


t The Bhagwat Geeta. 
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ever accompanies despotic sovereigns, led the first 
emperors to court into their service this class of 
Hindus, as a check upon their turbulent soldiers 
or ambitious Omrahs. The yoke was made light 
to the Kajas of this tribe: they were treated as 
the first princes of the empire, and not only their 
relations, but many of their adherents were raised 
to rank, honour, and wealth. The concord which 
such treatment produced was often disturbed, and 
we find some sanguinary contests between the first 
Mahomedaii monarchs and the Rajpoots^ Still the 
occurrence of rebellion in one of this race was 
much more rare than that of the Mahomedaii Om- 
rahs ; and in their willing allegiance to the house 
of Timur, some of the proudest of the Rajpoot 
princes so far forgot their religion, and usages, and 
were so enervated by the luxury, and dazzled with 
the pomp and power still left to them, as not only 
to consent, but to deem it an honour for their 
daughters* to enter the Imperial Haram. Their 
principal claim, however, to the favour of their 
Mahomedaii sovereigns, was the character they 


* This act is nevertheless considered by Hindu writers 
as a disgrace ; and I find in an original manuscript of the 
late Jye Singh Kychee, a boast that one of bis ancestors 
suffered the greatest distress rather than give his consent to 
the degrading usage. It is also the boast of the Ranah of 
Odeypoor, the highest of ' all the families of this tribe, that 
there never was an intermarriage with one of that house and 
a Moghul prince. 
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iiplield as brave and faithful soldiers. This gave 
to Hindu princes and chiefs, office and authority 
in different parts of the empire, and their services 
were usually rewarded with grants of land. To 
this source may be traced the establishment of sonie 
of the principal families in Malwa, many of which 
were also aided by tlie influence of the .Rajas of 
.Teypoor, Joiidpoor, and Odeypoor^, with one or 
other of which they are almost all connected. 

To shew the chavacter of the internal govern- 
ment of Malwa when the Mahrattas invaded that 
province, ‘H^t wiU be useful to notice some of the 
predecessors of the Hindu chiefs, and we cannot 
select better examples than the petty rulers of 
Ragooghur, Jabooah, and Rutlam. — The Rajas of 
Ragooghur are of the Kychee tribe of Rajpoots, 
and boast a proud descent from Pii’tee Raj,f of 

* Tlie Princes of Odeypoor are in the early part of the 
history of Malwa termed Rulers of Chittore — which was 
the name by which they were known till that celebrated fort- 
ress was taken by the Emperor Akber, in A. D. 1567, and 
ceased to be their capital, 

t Pirtee Raja fills a large space in Plindu Chroni- 
cles, and his exploits as the sovereign and leader of the 
Hindus against the Mahomedan invaders of. India are a 
constant and favourite theme of the bards of his tribe. Nor 
is liis fame trusted to tradition alone; several poems have 
been written upon this monarch, and one of these, the pro- 
duction of a bard who accompanied him in all his actions, is 
said not only to possess much merit as a poem, but to cop- 
tain, many historical facts ; and it is, to my knowledge, conti- 
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Delhi. They were first settled at Gungraur* in 
Malwa ; but they appear to have had little power 
or consequence until Ghureeb Doss, one of their 
ancestors, distinguished himself in the service of 
Akber, who appointed him to the government of 
Mooltan, and, in reward for his good conduct, be- 
stowed upon him Seronge and other lands in its 
vicinity, as a Jaghire, or hereditary estate. The 
son of this chief, Laljee, was the founder of Ka- 
googhur, which became their capital; and his 
grandson, Bulbhudder Singh, a man of reputation 
and influence, was Raja of that place when the 
Mahrattas first invaded Malwa. 

The Jabooah Rajas, though their present re- 
presentative is of spurious birth, claim in their pe- 
digree a direct descent from the Rhattore princes 
of Joudpoor ; and the high birth and character of 
some of this family appear to have early recom- 
mended them to the service of the Moghul em- 
perors. Bhunjee commanded four hundred horse 
at Delhi, and his son Kishen Doss was placed in 
attendance on the prince Allah tjdeen, upon 
whose accession to the throne he became a great 
favourite. The service he rendered his master in 
reconquering the possession of Dacca, which had 

nually referred to by Rajpoot chiefs of the present day, as 
containing what they deem undoubted facts as to the achieve- 
ments of their ancestors. 

In this fortress they .resisted tiie arms of Iho Emperor 
Secunder for twelve years. 
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been seized by a rebellious governor, was repaid 
by a grant of five villages in Hindustan, and ten 
districts in Mahva. He had been settled but a 
few years in this province when events led to a 
considerable increase of fortune : he received or- 
ders from Delhi to avenge the murder of the fa- 
mily and a number of the followers of a governor 
of Guzerat, who were plundered and slain by Suka 
Naig, the Bheel ruler of Jabooah, and Chun- 
dei’bahn, the Rajpoot chief of Dholitah. What 
force alone could never have effected againt these 
notorious freebooters, who, strong in their inacces- 
sible country, had long defied all regular attacks, 
was accomplished by the combined art and cou- 
rage of Kishen Doss. He assumed the disguise of 
a horse-dealer from Guzerat, went to Jabooah, 
and, after selling some remarkably fine horses at 
low prices to the chief, proposed, upon the 
ground of pi’etended gratitude, to give him a 
feast. The invitation was accepted, the usual 
excesses took place, and Suka Naig, and aU his 
principal adherents, were put to death, and their 
strong hold taken. The return made by his so- 
vereign was a grant of the possessions of Jabooah, 
and a subsequent present of royal ensigns, and 
high titles, which gave him a proud rank among 
the Hindu chiefs of Malwa. This family re- 
mained, with the common revolutions of such 
petty states, tdi the invasion of the Mahrattas. 
Before that period, however, it had separated into 
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several small principalities (of which Amjlierra 
was one), owing to a mode usual among this race, 
of alienating districts for the support of younger 
branches of the family. 

Ruttiiii Singh, son of Mohim Boss, a prince 
descended from the Joudpoor family, gained by 
his addi’ess and gallantry, the good opinion of tiic 
Emperor Shah Jehan, so much that he gave him 
a grant of Rutlam ■*', Sillanah, and other districts 
in their vicinity. This prince fell near Oojein, 
where his loyalty led him to encounter the army 
of Aiirungzebe f , when the latter rebelled, against 
his father. The fidelity of Ruttun Singh was re- 
warded by Shah Jehan, who gave those lands, 
which had only been before a Jaidad, or grant for 
military service, in free gift to his posterity. 

This family remained in possession of their prin- 
ci]5ality till the invasion of the Mahrattas ; but, 
according to the usage of the Rajpoots, several dis- 
tricts were alienated, to provide for the younger 
sons ; and the Rajas of Seeta Mhow, of Sillanah, 
of Kachee Barode, and Mooltan, are all descendants 
of Ruttun Singh : the elder brother of the family 
continuing to rule over the town and fine province 
of Rutlam, and to receive a general obedience and 
respect from the junior branches. 

* It is asserted that he founded the present capital of the 
district. He probably raised it from a village to a town by 
making it the place of his residence, 
t Bernier gives a particular account of Ibis action. 
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These instances (and there are many similar) 
will suffice to shew the nature and foundation 
of that power and influence which a number of 
Rajpoot chiefs possessed in Malwa. The causes 
which led to the defection of some of tins pow- 
erful tribe from the house of Timur, to which they 
had long yielded obedience, are easily traced. The 
example of that toleration and liberal indulgence 
which Akber extended to his Hindu subjects, 

. was followed by his immediate successors ; but the 
‘ spirit of a religion established by the sword, one of 
f whose first tenets enjoined conversion, death, or 

; heavy tribute to infidels, and above aU to the wor- 

shippers of idols, ill accorded with a policy that 
was grounded on maxims which made no dis- 
tinction between the latter and the faithfial. This 
feeling shewed itself on the occuiTence of wars or 
disputes with the Hindus ; but, while the sovereign 
himself was free from bigotry, its action was very 
limited. The Emi3eror Jehangh’e shewed no pre- 
ference to any religion. His son Shah Jehan, in 
his earlier years, evinced similar sentiments ; and, 
wffien in mature age he became an attentive ob- 
server of the forms, if not a true believer in the 
tenets, of the Mahomedan faith, he continued (with 
one casual deviation) his wonted toleration to his 
subjects. The eldest son of this monarch, the cele- 
brated and unfortunate Dara, wrote a work, the 
/ object of which was, to reconcile the tenets of 
Mahomed and Brahma; and Ms brothers appear to ^ 
YOL, I. ' E " ' • . ■ ; 
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have been as far removed from bigotry as himself, 
with the exception of Axiningzebe, a prince whose 
attainment and exercise of power present perhaps 
as many lessons as the life of any monarch that 
ever reigned* Without presuming to strike the 
balance between his good and bad actions, or to 
decide, whether he had a just claim to his great 
reputation, or was, throughout his long reign, an 
actor, and, with every artificial accomplishment for 
the great scene in which fortune had placed him, 
deficient in that strength which belongs alone to 
him who plays a natural part, we may pronounce, 
on the ground of the measures he adopted to 
promote his ambitious views, that his early pro- 
fessions of zeal for the faith of Mahomet were 
merely meant to increase the number of his ad- 
herents, by placing his conduct on this essential 
point in strong contrast with that of his brothers 
and rivals for imperial power. That Aiuungzebe 
was solely governed, in his contests with them, by 
worldly considerations, is proved by one fact. 
That affected, unforgiving, and ungovernable zeal 
which was pleaded as his excuse for imbruing his 
bauds in the blood of the gallant and generous 
Bara, was forgotten the moment that crime had 
secured him the throne; and the completest indul- 
gence was granted to all his idolatrous subjects, 
whom we find, in the first years of his reign, as 
much, if not more favoured than Mahomedans. 
This also was, no doubt, the result of policy. 
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But a iiaiTow policy, wjbich looked for expedients 
to remedy every evil, was not sufficient to save 
the family of Timur from that ruin with which it 
was now threatened. Its power could alone have 
been preserv^ed by a firmness and wisdom founded 
on true virtue and greatness of mind, which dis- 
dained a temporary advantage, however alluring, 
that was to be, gained by a departure from princi- 
ples essential to the general interests of the em- 
pire. How opposite was the conduct of Aurung- 
zebe. Irritation at the successful depredations of 
the Mahrattas, — the suspicion of these freebooters 
enjoying the good w’ishes, if not the secret aid of 
others, — or a spirit of bigotry, perhaps sincere, hut 
more probably assumed, to revive the attachment 
of the Mahomedans, led him to attempt, by the 
most unjustifiable means, the conversion of the 
whole of his Hindu subjects. Few yielded to 
his persuasion or threats; but the remainder 
were visited, as a punishment for their obstinacy, 
with the extortion of heavy taxes and fines. The 
produce of these impositions was expected to be 
iimnense. The public revenue had greatly decayed 
in the reign of Aurungzebe ; and the mean motive 
of desiring to fill his treasury, has been imputed 
to this sovereign, as the ground of a measure, 
which, even unsuccessful as it was (for it could not 
he carried into full effect), lost him the temper and 
attachment of a great majority of his subjects. 
The chief historical record that has been pre- 
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served, connected with this transaction, is the bold 
and animated appeal made by Jeswmnt Singh, 
Kaja of Joiidpoor, in his letter to the Emperor.^ 
After recaUing to his memory the opposite conduct 
of Akber, of Jehangire, and his father Shah Jehan, 
and reprobating the attempt to collect a revenue 
upon the consciences of men, or to vex the devotee 
and anchoret with a tax upon his behef, the Hindu 
prince observes, “ If your Majjesty places any faith 
“ in those books by distinction called divine, you 
“ will there be instructed that God is the God of 
** all mankind, not of Mahomedans alone. The 
" Pagan and Mussulman are equal in his pre» 
“ sence ; distinctions of colour are of his ordination. 
“ It is he who gives existence. In your temples 
it is in his name that the voice calls to prayer ; 
** in the house of images, the bell is shaken still 
“ he is the object of our adoration. To vilify, 
“ therefore, the rehgion, or the customs of other 
“ men, is to set at nought the pleasm’e of the 
“ Almighty.” 

Such were the sentiments that became general 
amongst all the Hindus, whose international dis- 
putes were forgotten, in a sense of the danger 
which threatened their common faith. The error 


* There are many translations of this letter, of which the 
original, as well as a very literal translation, will be found in 
the Asiatic Miscellany. 
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he had committed, could not be retrieved by Au- 
rimgzebe; and to the feeling of indignation wliich 
his conduct had kindled, was added that of con- 
tempt for the authority of his weak successors- 
Existing rule is always in some degree unpopular: 
for it seems to be a law in the moral as well as the 
physical world, that pressure should produce re- 
sistance and reaction. But here there were more 
than common motives. The Hindu princes, sub- 
ject to the throne of Delhi, while they were 
ahnost conciliated to their condition, by the in- 
dulgent kindness and toleration of their con- 
querors, and by a participation (for such they 
enjoyed) in the wealth and splendour of the em- 
pire, were deterred from rebellion, by a con- 
templation of the power of the descendants of 
Timur. At the very moment when that began to 
decline, and new enemies arose in every quarter, a 
senseless bigotry had resort to persecution. Thus 
invited by weakness, and provoked by injury, we 
are not surprised to find, that the Rajpoot princes 
and chiefs of Jeypoor, Marwar, Mewar, and 
Malwa, so far from continuing to be that defence 
they had before proved themselves of the empire, 
were either secretly or openly the supporters of 
the Mahratta invaders, to whose first invasion of 
Malwa,, we are told by every Persian or Hindu 
writer that notices the subject, hardly any oppo- 
sition was given; and we possess many testimonies 
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to shew, that they chiefly attributed their success, 
on this occasion, to the action of religious feeling. 

The celebrated Raja Jye Singh, prince of Jey- 
poor, greatly contributed (though, perhaps, without 
intending it) to the conquest of Malwa, and in- 
deed of Hindustan, by the Mahrattas. The cor- 
respondence between this chief and the first 
Bajerow would, if obtained, throw light upon 
this period of history. It is said^ to have com- 
menced in a communication very characteristic 
of the times and the parties: — the ruler of 
the Mahratta state sent a verse of the Parana 
to Jye Singh, which may be literally trans- 
lated — Thou art like the cloud which drinketh 
“ the waters of the sea, and returneth them 
with thunder to fertilize the earth. The moun- 
“ tains, in dread of Indra, fly to thee for pro- 
tection. Thou art the tree of desires. Thou 
ai’t the sea whence springeth the tree of desires, 
who can tell thy depth! I have no power to 
describe the depth of the ocean ; but in all thy 
“ actions remember August Muni.” 


* This anecdote was communicated to me by several in- 
telligent Mahrattas, all of whom told me they had no doubt 
of its authenticity. This manner of conveying their secret 
sentiments by the transmission of a verse from one of 
their holy volumes, is common with Hindu princes. The 
obligation claimed or made in such a mode, has a character 
at once mysterious and sacr6d. 
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According- to Hindu mythology, the demigod 
August Muni drank up the sea. The commu- 
nication, therefore, though flattering, conveyed 
a metaphorical, but distinct warning of what 
might happen if he opposed the Brahmin sway. 

J}'e Singh’s answer, taken from the same sacred 
volume, was as follows : 

“ If the tribe of Brahma sin with me, I forgive 
** them. This pledge I hold sacred. It was of 
“ no consequence that August Muni di-ank up the 

sea ; but if God should doom the walls that re- 
“ tain the ocean to be thrown down, then the 
“ world would be destroyed, and what would he- 
“ come of August Muni ?” 

The Hindus believe the sea to be walled in; 
and the allusion to the consequences of that 
element being let loose upon the eai-th, is con- 
sidered, as addi-essed to one of the sacred tribe of 
Brahma, whose duty it was to preserve, instead of 
destroying, the general order, to be peculiarly 
apposite. But it was the object of the proud 
Rajpoot, while he gave encouragement and ac- 
cepted the profiered friendship, to retort the threat 
by warning Bajerow of the consequences that 
would ensue from breaking down long-established 
authority. 

These facts have importance, not merely as they 
account historically, which is the chief object, for 
the first establishment of the Mahrattas in Malwa, 
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the defence of which had been almost wholly com- 
mitted to Rajpoots; but as they shew the eifect 
produced by an attack upon the religion of that 
warlike and superstitious race of men. It led 
them to welcome freebooters to their homes; 
nor have the great miseries they have since en- 
dured, obliterated a recollection of the chkf causes 
which led to this revolution. Sentiments of gra- 
titude towards the emperors who honoured and 
favoured them, are mixed with indignation at the 
attempt made to alter their religion; and their 
bards and minstrels*, who are their only historians, 
stiU relate the oppression and injustice which over- 
threw their temples to establish the edifices of 
another faith, and raised a revenue on their belief, 
rendered as invsulting as it was oppressive, by being 
levied on aU their religious ceremonies, even to 
those performed over the dead. These national 
legends usually pass from their wrongs to a more 
animated strain, and record the fame of those 
heroes, who overthrew the mosques of the tyrants, 
which had been erected in spots sacred to their 
ancient deities, and restored the hallowed ground 
to that worship to which it had been so long dedi- 
cated. This theme is familiar, in a degree hardly 


* CharAns and BhAts, A full account of these classes, 
who in Malwa fill an important space in the Hindu com- 
muniiy, will be give* hereafter. 
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to be credited, among the Hindus of Malwa; and 
the sti-ength in which the feeHng exists, reconciles 
us to believe it was sufficient to make the inlia- 
bitants of this conntiy consent to become the 
authors of theii- oum ruin, in the introduction of 
the power of the Malirattas, whose invasion of 
their country no lesser motive could have induced 


them to encourage and support. 



CHAl^TER III. 


Mahratta hivmion of Malwu. 

The whole of the accounts, written or pub- 
lished, of the early progress of the Mahrattas in 
Malwa, are vague and general. They can hardly 
be said to give more than the dates of their inva- 
sion of that province, and these are neither cor- 
rect nor complete. 

From the commencement of the reign of Aii- 
rungzebe, the Mahomedan writers cease to be so 
minute in their details, as they are at former and 
more prosperous periods of the Moghul empire. 
The theme was not inviting, and their hostile 
feelings towards the Mahrattas have made them 
general and unfaithful narrators of the success of 
that people. The blank which this has left is not 
supplied by the Hindu writers : these, and parti- 
cularly the Mahrattas, preserve no record even of 
their victories ; they are in this respect, as in 
others, the slaves of usage. Short letters on 
family aifairs, or on public events of the moment, 
destroyed or forgotten as soon as written, are the 
only efforts of the pen of common writers ; while 
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the more learned content themselves with reading 
tlieir sacred volumes * and mythological fables ; or 
if they write, it is but in imitation (to flatter some 
prince or chief) of these extravagant ebullitions, 
never dreaming, seemingly, of embodying them 
nation’s fame in an historical work, or even of 
blending that correct series of the names of their 
rulers, which they generally preserve, with a clear 
and authentic account of the principal events of 
each reign. 

The history of the Mahrattas, from the time 
of their great leader Sevajeef, to the battle of 
Paniput t, furnished ample ground for the gratifi- 
cation of pride, supposing what occurred to be 
written in the most plain and unadorned lan- 
guage. Even after their defeat by the Afghans, 
the actions of Mulhar Row, the first chief of the 
Holkar family, of Madhajee Sindia, and of Nana 


* Puranas. 

t Almost all English readers are familiar with the name of 
iScvajee, the founder of the Mahratta .empire, who, in a, d. 
1646 , was encouraged by the weakness of the Mahomedan sect 
to rebel. In l674 he declared himself independent; and when 
he died, in 1682, he bad established his authority over the 
greatest part of the Concan, a country which lies between the 
great range of hills which bounds the Deckan on the West and 
the sea-coast, and is now under the Bombay government. 

X The combined ISIahratta forces were defeated at Paniput, 
(a village fifty miles North-west of Delhi,) by Ahmed Shah 
Abdalii, A. m 1761. - 
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Furriavese, merited to be preserved by tbeir 
cmmtrymen. Their deeds, however, have been 
ahnost entirely trusted to tradition, and this by a 
people who are not only very generally instructed, 
but who are minute to a degree in all that 
concerns the management of the large territories 
which ai’e or. have been subject to their govern- 
ment. The Biaries ^ found amid the archives of 
Poona, only related to the revenue affairs of the 
empire. They are complete for the last century, 
and furnish a most correct record of receipts, dis- 
bursements, names of officers employed, and dates 
of aU financial transactions. 

In their first invasion of Central India, the war 
the Mahrattas carried on was evidently aguinst 
the Goveramentf, and not the inhabitants. They 


* These Diaries are called Roze Kurd, a corrupt compound 
from the Persian, which means the Acts of the day. Mr. 
Macleod, an assistant of the Commissioner in the Deckan, 
who carefully searched the records, states that these Roze 
Kurds go back as far as a.p. 1720, but are not very complete 
for the. first ten years. lie also notices two Calendars which 
he had found, containing the principal events of the Mahratta 
nation for, two hundred years ; but speaks of them as barren 
and unsatisfactory documents. 

t In the course of researches for information regarding the 
first Mahratta invasion of Malwa, it was found that Sheo Lai, 
the representative of the former Zemindars of Mandoo, had 
preserved, when almost all other documents were lost, many of 
the papers relative to the districts of which his family had 
charge. In one of tlie oldest of these, which contains the Re- 
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appear, at tliis stage of their power, to have taken 
a large share of the reveniiej but not to have de- 
stroyed, like more barbarous invaders, the source 
from which it was drawn; for if they had, it could 
not have recovered so rapidly, as we find from 
revenue records that it did. But there is in the 
whole of the proceedings of this period, the 
strongest ground to conclude, that they were 
acting with the concurrence and aid of the Hindu 
chiefs of the empire, whose just reasons for dis- 
content with the reigning monarch, Aurungzebe, 
have been noticed. This fact, indeed, as far as 
relates to Sevai Jye Singh, Raja of Doondar, or 


venue account of Dturrapooree for a. d. 1690, we find the 
revenue of that district (which lies to the North of the Ner- 
budda, aud immediately South of Mandoo) was reduced by 
an incursion of the Mahrattas from the amount of eighty-one 
thousand and seventy-two rupees, to that of thirty- two thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty-nine rupees and nine annas. 
Their absence in a. d. I69I, caused the revenue of this dis- 
trict to amount to seventy-two thousand one hundred and 
thirty-nine rupees and nine annas. It rose still higher next 
year, amounting to eighty-nine thousand six hundred and 
eighty-four rupees ; but a return of the Southern Plunderers, as 
they are termed in this revenue record, in a. b. 1694. brought 
it as low as thirty thousand and two rupees ; while their 
ceasing to molest the district the ensuing year, raised it nearly 
to its wonted value. Documents similar to that quoted, fur- 
nish the most authentic account we can obtain of the first pre- 
datory excursions of the Mahrattas 5, for they do not njerely 
give the date, but the character of the enterprise. 
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Jeypoor^‘, is distinctlj stated in several contem- 
porary f authorities. 

According to the authority followed, the Mah- 
rattas continued for seven years their incursions 
into this part of Malwa, and only abandoned 
their annual attacks of the province on the ad- 
vance of Sevai Jye Singh. This celebrated Hindu 
soldier and statesman belonged to a family which 
the policy of Aurungzebe had raised, chiefly in op- 
position to Jeswunt Singh, the prince of Joudpoor, 
to whom his hatred was as violent as it was impla- 


* This great tract of country, which lies to the North of 
liarrowtee and Mewar, is properly called Doondar. It was, 
however, known better under the name of Amber, which it 
took from its capital, and is now called Jeypoor, from the 
noble city founded by Sevai Jye Singh, which has become the 
residence of his successors. 

f In a manuscript written by an ancestor of the present 
Zemindar of Mandoo (which is preserved with his revenue 
records) it is asserted, that the Mahrattas in the year of the 
Hejira 1108, or a. ». 1696, ascended the Nalcha Ghaut, took 
Mandoo, and engaged the Mahomedan troops at Dhar, which 
fort they are stated to have reduced, after a three months siege, 
by springing a mine. Two persons, named Shah Doolah and 
Abdallah Khan, who are termed Shah Zadabs, or princes, en- 
joyed at this period the government of IMalwa j and it appears 
from a chronological list of the. governors of that province taken 
from a Persian tract, that the Nabob Ameer Khan, who is 
styled Soubahdar, or governor of Malwa, was succeeded by his 
sons Doollali Khan and Sadoollah Khan, who were left unsup- 
ported to withstand ,'the -invaders, and, after an opposition of 
several months, were compelled to retire to Bhopal. Accord- 
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cable. But tlie friendship of this emperor was 
generally ominous of evil. The grandfather^ of 
Jye Singh, who had been employed successfully to 
check the progress of Sevajee, was first the instru- 
ment of the ambition, and afterwards the victim f 
of the jealous fears of Aurungzebe; and though 
Sevai Jye Singh professed obedience and allegiance, 
there is every reason to believe he maintained that 
secret correspondence and understanding, which all 
Mahomedan writers accused his ancestor of having 
established with the Mahrattas. It is stated on a 
respectable Hindu authority!, that the Shahza- 


ing to the Hindu record, Dhar capitulated, and its defenders 
were allowed to go where they chose, with their private pro- 
perty. Sadoollah Khan, we find in Eradut Khan’s Memoirs, 
was Soubahdar of Malwa in a. d. 1707; and this author 
mentions that he himself was Killahdar, or commandant, of 
ISIandoo in that year, a proof that the incursions of the 
Mahrattas were merely predatory. Scott, in his excellent 
History of the Deckan, does not notice any of these incur- 
sions. On the contrary, he observes, (vol. ii. p. 79.) that the 
expedition into Dhamoonee, a district of the Sagur province, 
under Bhora Krishna, in a, ». 3 702, was the first occasion on 
which the Mahrattas crossed the Nerbudda ; but there can 
be no mistake in the records I have quoted of the plundering 
of the Pergunnah of Dhurrapooree in the preceding note. 

* Jye Singh, usually distinguished from others of the same 
name by the appellation of Mirza Raja. 

t He is believed to have been poisoned by the Enoperor’s 
orders. 

X This is asserted in the manuscript memoir given me by 
the Zemindar of Maiidoo. 
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doo and Dhar led the Emperor by their represen-' 
tations to doubt the fidelity of Jye Singh ; who, to 
contradict their assertions, volunteered to expel 
the invaders from Malwa. His offer was accepted, 
and he marched against them. It is believed that 
he secretly informed their leaders of the motives 
of his conduct, and solicited them to make only a 
show of resistance, intimating that their retuni, 
when times were more favoui’able, would be facili- 
tated, His wishes were obeyed, hardly any oppo- 
sition was given, the Mahrattas retreated to the 
Deckan, and Jye Singh, after remaining six 
months in Malwa, returned to Hindustan. 

These events* are stated to have taken place 
in A. D. 1 698. The invaders returned in a few 
years, and the standard f of Oudajee Puar was 
planted at Mandoo. He, however, was soon com- 
pelled to retreat, and the Mahrattas for some 
time do not appear to have disturbed that pro- 
vince, till the advancement of ijiBallajee Bishwa- 


This occurrence is not mentioned by Major Scott; but 
I have already noticed the character of the Mahomedan writers 
from whose works his history is composed. In volume ii. 
page 107, the Mahrattas are stated to have swarmed like 
“ ants or locusts from the Nerbudda to the Deckan.” 

t The terra in the manuscript from which this is taken, is 
Tannab, which implies a small party with a flag, put in 
possession of a post, village, or town. 

I Ballajee Bishwanath, the first Paishwah, was raised to his 
high office a. d. 1714, and died in April 1720. 
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iiath to the office of Paishwah, who restored their 
power; and one of the earliest measures of his son 
and successor, Bajerow Bullal, was to send a 
strong force, commanded by Bamchunder Gimeiss^, 
to lay waste the country, and coEect tribute from 
the princes and government officers North of the 
Nerbudda. 

From what has been said it would appear, that 
though Malwa was invaded a few years before the 
death of Aurungzebe, the authority of the Mah- 
rattas was not established in that province tiU the 
reign of Mahomed Shah. But, though no perma- 
nent aiTangement, or aiipropriation of specific ter- 
ritories to the respective chieftains, was made f till 
A. D. 1732, the country was often overrun; and 
we find in the Poona records, that about the end 
of the year 1725, several officers were nominated 

* Ramcbunder Guiieiss, who coramanded in this expedition, 
was a very able man, and afterwards employed with Ranajee 
Sindia. He is sometimes confounded with a leader of the 
same name, who was of the Paishwah's tribe (a Kokun Brah- 
min), held the office of Beenee Wallah, or Quartermaster-ge- 
neral, and commanded the Paishwah’s troops when these were 
united (a. d. 1773*) with Madhajee Sindia and Tuckajee 
Holkar in Hindustan. 

t It probably owed in a great degree its partial exemption,' 
during this period, to the power and influence of Jye Singh, who, 
I find from a settlement of disputed limits between the villages 
of Sagrod and Bajour on the Chumbul, wuS Na?:im, or go- 
vernor of Malwa in a, n, 1710-11, and prdbably for some 
years afterwards. ■ ’ ' ' ■ 
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to coEect tribute, aud. some districts in Malwa 
were actually granted to favoured individuals. An 
expedition had been sent three years before, under 
Oudajee Piiar, to reduce Giizerat; and we discover 
in the correspondence between that chief, the Sa- 
hoo Raja, and the Paishwah, that the former had 
orders to establisli the customary Mahratta im- 
posts^ over Malwa, and orders were addressed to 
the different officers of each district, authorizing 
Oudajee to collect this part of the revenue, wMch 
was levied by him, over the gveatest pai’t of the 
province, two years before Bajerow Bullal en- 
tered the country with the more serious design of 
making it an entire conquest. 

It is here necessary to interrupt the nan’ation, 
to notice the principles upon which the invaders of 
Malwa acted, as weU. as to understand the cha- 
racter of the government they established. The 
contests carried on by Sevajee and his successors 
did not differ more from those of other nations in 


, * Choute was, as the term implies, the fourth of the revenue. 
The Sirdaishmookee (which amounted to 10 per cent, on the 
collection) was a right of the officer called Daishmookh, a name 
which, literally translated, means the head of the province. I 
cannot any where find a satisfactory account why this specific 
claim, usually attached to a particular family in each province, 
became a general one which the Mahrattas made on every 
country they invaded ; but, from, their habits, its having been 
claimed and granted to, one of their leaders, is a quite sufficient 
reason for its being exacted by all on the assumed ground of 
usage. 
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the mode of warfare, than in the manner in which 
the army was paid, its commanders rewarded, and 
the different countries they invaded, were plun- 
dered, divided, and settled. Raised by the genius 
of Sevajee to the proud rank of being first the 
scourge, and afterwards the destroyer of the 
Mahomedan empire, the cause of the Mahrattas 
had, in aU its early stages, the aid of religious 
feeling. It was a kind of Holy War ; and the 
appearance of Brahmins at the head of their 
armies gave, in the first instance, force to this 
impression. This people have been too gene- 
rally described: there cannot be more opposite 
characters than we meet with among them, par- 
ticularly in the great classes who have shared 
the power of the state, the Brahmins, and soldiers 
of the Khetri and Sudra tribes.^ The Mah- 
ratta Brahmin is, from diet, habit, and education, 
keen, active, and intelligent, but generally ava- 
ricious, and often treacherous. His life, if in 
public business, must, from the system of his go- 
vernment, be passed in efforts to deceive, and to 
detect others in deceiving. Such occupations 


The Paishwahs, the Southern Jaghiredars, the principal 
officers of state, and chiefs who remained in the Mahratta 
countries South of theTaptee, -vvere Brahmins. The Bhonslahs, 
who early possessed themselves of Nagpoor, the Guickwar of 
Guzerat, and the family of Puar, who settled in Malwa, were 
of the Khetri tribe. The Sindia and Hpljcar, family were of 
the Sudra. . 
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raise cunning to the place of wisdom, and debase, 
by giving a mean and interested bent to the mind, 
all those claims to respect and attachment, upon 
which great and despotic power can alone have 
any permanent foundation. 

The history of the Mahratta nation abounds 
with instances of Brahmins rising from the lowest 
stations (usually that of agents*) to be ministers, 
and sometimes rulers, of a state; but their cha- 
racter undergoes little change from advancement, 
and, in general, all its meanest features remain. 

Though often leading armies, the Mahratta 
Brahmins have not, with some remarkable f ex- 
ceptions, gained a high reputation for courage ; 
and if not arrogant or cruel, they have often 
merited the charge of being unfeeling and op- 
pressive. 

The plain uninstructed Mahratta Sudra, or 
Khetri, enters upon his career as a soldier in the 
same dress, and with the same habits, with 
which he tills his field or attends his flocks ; and 
he has, generally speaking, preserved, throughout 
revolutions that have at one time raised him to the 
highest consideration and power, and again cast 
him hack to his former occupations, the same 

* The compound Persian term by which a person of this 
class is called, is Karkoon, which signifies a man of 
business.'’ 

t Purseram Bhow, who co-operated with Lord Cornwallis in 
the war against Tippoo Sultan, a. n. 1792 , was a Brahmin, 

. and a man of extraordinary personal courage. 
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simplicity of character. This may be referred to 
the nature of Hindu institutions, to the example 
of Sevajee and his leaders, and to the advantage 
derived from habits that gave facility to conquest, 
by placing him in strong contrast with the proud 
and formal Mahomedan ; by associating him with 
the Hindu population of the countries he invaded; 
and by preventing his progress ever being im- 
peded by that pomp, luxury, or pride, which 
form so often an incumbrance, if not an obstacle, 
to the most successful conquerors. That the 
Mahratta soldier was more distinguished by art, 
than by valour ; that he gloried as much in rapid 
flight as in daring attack, is not denied by the 
warmest panegyrist of his own tribe; but though 
these facts are admitted, and farther, that he was 
often mean and sordid, it is contended, and with 
truth, that he had many excellent qualities. Few 
could claim superiority to hun in patience under 
fatigue, hunger, and thh’st, and in that plain 
manliness of character which remained unchajnged 
by success or adversity: nor can we deny to the 
Mabrattas, in the early part of their history, and 
before their extensive conquests had made their 
vast and mixed armies cease to be national, the 
merit of conducting their Cossack* inroads into 


* The term Cossack is used because, it is the one by which 
the Mahrattas describe their own species of warfare. In their 
language, the word Cossakee (banowcd, 'like many of then’ 

terais, from the Moghulf;) means''**' prefatory.-' 
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other countries with a consideration to the inha- 
bitants, which had been deemed incompatible with 
that terrible and destructive species of war. — But 
this leads us to a view of the principles on which 
they acted. 

Unlike in their origin and habits to the Goths 
and Vandals that devastated Europe, or those 
Tartar tribes who have so often . conquered and 
destroyed the kingdoms of Asia, the first Mah- 
rattas were driven to arms by oppression, and 
tempted to continue in the exercise of their new 
profession, by the proved weakness of their op- 
pressors, The character and constitution of theii* 
early power made it impossible for them to main- 
tain themselves in many of the countries they 
were able to plunder; but the ability to destroy 
generated a right to share in the produce. Hence 
all those Mahratta sources^ of revenue, which 
they introduced into India. 'Whenever these were 
admitted, the country had a respite from their^ 
ravages; but we cannot believe that the able 
chiefs, who first inflicted these heavy taxes upon 
the revenues of the Moghul empire, ever viewed it 
as more than a temporary expedient, which, by, 
enabling them to maintain great armies, and to 
spread their agents and influence, afforded them 
the means of progressive encroachment. As such. 


^ Choiite, Sirdaishnioolcee, &c. 
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it was admirably suited to the times, and to their 
peculiar condition and character. By obtaining 
peace in one quarter, they were at liberty to carry 
then’ arms into another. They had also, through 
this means, an opportunity, which they thoroughly 
understood how to use, of fomenting divisions in 
families and states. From the house of Timur, 
to the lowest of the Rajpoot chiefs within their 
sphere, we hnd every party had a secret or open 
supporter in a Mahratta leader or agent. The 
character and actions of this people were in all re- 
spects singular; they had indeed few, if any, simi- 
lar featm’es in common with other nations. Those ' 
means which the j)ride of conquerors have often 
rejected, seem always to have been iised in pre- 
ference by this extraordinary race: not merely the 
desperate and discontented were invited to their 
standard, but rob]:»ers and plunderers were courted 
as auxiliaries, and allowed to act for a period in 
their own mode, and for their own advantage. To 
insinuate themselves by wiles into a share of the 
management of a district or a country, and to 
make a party amongst its inhabitants, were deemed 
better than .using force, even when the latter was 
in their power; and in ejffecting these objects their 
patience and humility were great aids. They were 
content at first to divide the government, as well 
as revenues, with the Hindu chiefs of the military 
class they found established, trusting to time and 
intrigue for their gi‘adual reductiofi. This policy 
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was never more remarkably exemplified than in the 
progress of their establishment in Central India. 
They assumed at first, in their manners and senti- 
ments, the exact shape that was best calculated to 
win the Hindu population of that country. The 
Rajpoot princes and lords were conciliated by 
every concession to their pride, and to those forms 
of dignity which they had learnt from association 
with the Moghul government; while the lower 
classes, particularly the landholders and cultivators, 
saw in the Mahrattas (amidst all their excesses) 
beings of their own order, who, though they had 
risen to power and dominion, continued to pre- 
serve the strongest attachment to the manners and 
usages of those village communities in which they 
were born. It could not but be gratifying to this 
class of inhabitants, to find that the principal 
leaders of the conquerors appeared to place more 
value in their names of Potail (or head man) and 
Putwarree (or register), which they derived from 
being hereditary officers of some petty village in 
their native country, than in all the high-sounding 
titles they could attain. The constitution of the 
government and army of the Mahrattas was, 
however, more calculated to destroy, than to 
create an empire. Their first chief, Sevajee, had 
no pretensions but those of a successful leader ; 
and his latter years were marked by severe re- 
verses. Similar f^hngs and circumstances had 
attached many of his tribe to his person; and. 
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before liis death, enough was done to embody the 
Mahrattas as a nation, and to give them a union, 
which was cemented by the cruel and implacable 
character of their enemies. The tortures and dis- 
grace inflicted on Sambha, the son of them first 
prince, with many acts of a similar nature, gave a 
common sentiment of indignation and revenge, 
that supplied for the moment the place of better ties. 
The fabric, however, had no foundation. The 
chiefs were, from the first, ahnost equal; and as the 
armies they led depended principally on success for 
pay, the leaders were necessarily invested with their 
powers for the collection of tribute, or revenues, 
from the provinces into which they were sent. But 
though a shared was claimed by Government, the 


* 1 have obtained the perusal of all the old papers of the 
Puars of Dhar; and iind by the'Sunnuds, or orders, granted 
to Oudajoe Puax*, in a. d, 1724, by Bajerow, empowering 
him to collect Choute in jMalwa and Guzerat, that he was 
allowed for the expense of his army one half of ^is coilec 7 
tions ; the other went to the State. The folia^^ing is a liie^ . 
translation of this general, or rather sweeping Shnnud.V A* 

“ To the high Baja Sri Oudajee Puar, may Lntchmee 
the Beautiful increase your fortune and dignity 1 from. Ba- 
“ jerow Bullal, Minister (Purdhan), be blessed ! in the year 
‘‘ofFusilee llSS.f 

The half of the Mokassa (7S per cent, of the Choute) of the 
“ countries of Guzerat and hlalwa belongs to the (Huzooroun) 

“ court ; half is granted to you as Serinjain, (or for the support 
“ of the troops). You are our commander, and our trust is in 


t Hindu account, which differs seven years frotri the Mahomedan. 
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application of the greater part in the payment of 
his troops and other expenses, raised the success- 
ful general into a ruler of the countries he had 
conquered. This every where produced the same 
eifects, and the public interest was lost sight of in 
the deshe of individuals to promote their own am- 
bition. The early example of the Faishwah’s 
usurpation was followed almost by all to -whom 
opportunity offered; and this was aided by the 
form of their village governments (which is pro- 
bably the oldest of Hindu institutions) having 
been carried into the state: every office, from 
that of Faishwah, or prime minister, to the lowest 
employ, became hereditaiy. This practice, by 
giving rights, limited patronage, and weakened 
the heads of the empire, among whom divisions 
early arose; but, instead of declining, the state 
appeared for a long period to prosper the more 


“you; happy with what has been bestowed upon you. 
“ Given the 5th of Rubbee ul Awul, There is no occasion 
“ to write more.” 

This was obviously given at the commencement of an expe- 
dition, as a guide and authority how to act on success ; for I 
find among the same manuscripts no less than one hundred and 
fifty Orders, dated a, d. 172i9, from Bajerow to the Mana- 
gers of the towns and districts, from Bundelcund East to near 
Ahmedabad West, and as far North as Marwar, directing 
the payment of Choute and Sirdaishmookee to Oudajee Puar. 
These were evidently given after the country had been over- 
run. I conclude that this authentic record may be taken as 
an example of tlie usual wocess. 
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from that spirit of action which was excited by 
the clashing interests of the chiefe who shared in 
its anomalous administration. The Brahmins who 
presided over it had, to use the strong expression 
of a Mahomedan winter, converted the peaceful 
cord of their order into a bow-string.” But, not- 
withstanding the military reputation which some 
of the Paishwahs added to their other pretensions 
to supreme authority, all that superior intelli- 
gence which theii’ habits and education gave 
them, was unequal to keep in check the ambition 
of enterprising chiefs ; ivho, intoxicated wnth suc- 
cess, soon forgot their obligations to the Brahmin 
princes by whom they were elevated to com- 
mand. One part of the policy of the Paishwahs 
tended greatly to accelerate the independence of 
these leaders : — the fear of their disturbing the 
peace of their native country, or consuming its re- 
sources, led to their constant employment in fo- 
reign expeditions, where they were subjec|D to little 
or no control; and to attain the object of keeping a 
successful general and his adherents at a distanc6j 
the superior was satisfied with nominal allegiance. 

This is a short statement of the principal of 
those causes which led, at a very early date, to a 
spread -of Mahratta authority over all India, and 
to the rise of many chiefs of that nation into 
the exercise of the functions, if they did not as- 
sume the name, of princes. Broken and disjoint- 
ed as they aj)pcared, they still, however, retained 
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some general motives which led to their occa- 
sional union. ^ Nor were these quite forgotten tiU 
success had destroyed their enemies, and they were 
impelled, by the continued action of that system 
which had raised them to power, to prey upon 
and destroy each other; and even then they never 
changed their nominal relations as members of one 
confederacy, but, on the contrary, seemed to che- 
rish them, in every extreme, with a prejudice that 
almost approximated to religious feeling. One 
cause of this was a strong attachment to the coun- 
try of their birth. Wliether in Hindustan or Mal- 
wa, they continually kept up an intimate inter- 
course with their families and kindi'ed tribe in 
their native districts; and the original links by 
which the community was bound, were constantly 
revived and strengthened by ties which operate 
with great force upon Hindus, as no people are 
more strongly and virtuously attached to their 
connexions than this race ; nor is the bond de- 
stroyed or even weakened by one party reaching 
high power, and the other remaining in compara- 
tive obscurity. 

* A Mahomedan writer, remarking upon the tendency to 
union which distinguished the Mahratta confederacy, even 
amidst all their divisions, observes, “ that the stubborn ma- 
“ terials retained their nature, and, like unto the dissevered 

particles of the same substance, had always a propensity 
“ to reunite. Or, as we are told (he adds) of the serpent 
“ when cut asunder, that the dismembered parts have a sepa- 
“ rate existence, and seek again incorporation.” 
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The Paisliwalis owed little of that real or 
nominal obedience, which they to the last pre- 
served as heads of the Mahratta empire, to their 
being of the sacred race of Brahma. On the con- 
trary, though (as has been noticed) this aided im- 
pression in the first instance, there can be no 
doiilit that the Brahmins of the Mahratta state 
have lost, by their gi’asp at worldly power, nnich 
of that respect and awe which is usually granted 
to their tribe by Hindus, when they preserve their 
original character of spiritual instructors. But 
the attachment, if not allegiance, wliich aU classes 
bad for the Paishu^ah, as chief officer of the 
state, though greatly impaired, was not destroy- 
ed ; it was always, when threatened with misfor- 
tune, their watchword of union. This cherished 
sentiment was never shewm more forcibly than 
within the last few years ; and, with more of vir- 
tue and talent in its object, it might have saved 
a confederacy from destruction, of which it was 
the main link. 

The incursions of the Mahrattas into Malwa, 
before the death of Aurungzebe, have been noticed, 
as well as that of a. D. 1721, at which time the 
province was ruled by a manager, on the part of 
the celebrated Nizam ul Mulk.* This Omrah bad 

* Asoph JaliNizara-ul-Mutk was appointed to be Sou'babdar 
of Malwa in a. d. 1717, in the short reign of Ruffee,-ul- 
Dirjet. 
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A.D. 1722. been confirmed in the office of Soiibahdar, or 
governor, by Mahomed Shah ; but soon after- 
wards this high station was taken from him, 
and given to Baja Girdhur Bahadur^, who was 
A.D. 1724. some time afterwards attacked and defeated by 
an army of Mahrattas, under Chimnajee Pun- 
dit f and Oudajee Puar. These chiefs proceeded 
to attack the town of Sarungpoor, the Maho- 
medan governor of which was glad to purchase 
their retreat by giving them fifteen thousand 
rupees; and this amount (which was probably 
the utmost the town could pay) became, from 
an usage very characteristic of Mahratta con- 
quest, the sum I fixed for their future annual 
demand. 

The Mahrattas at this period ravaged at large 
through both the provinces of Guzerat | and 


Girdllur Bahadur was a Brahmin of the Naggur tribe, 
originally from Guzerat. 

t Chimnajee Pundit was brother to the Paishwah Baje- 
row ; and it appears from a Diary in the Poona records for 
the year 1729, that he was in Malwa, and he had probably 
been there some time. 

f This sum is termed in the Persian manuscripts Ghu- 
neem Sea,” or “ an Account of Plunder,” and the letters of 
the two Persian words, in their numerical power, give the date 
of transaction Kejira 1141, or a. D. 1728. 

§ The country of Guzerat was invaded and partly con- 
quered in A. n. 172% by some Mahratta chiefs. These were 
Kuddum Bandiah and Pillajee Guickwar, the founder of the 
present dynasty. Pillajee settled to the South of the Mhye 
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Malwa, and their complete reduction of the latter 
was gi’eatly aided by the policy of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, who appears to have desired to plant this 
nation as a barrier between the Deckan and Hin- 
dustan. Though it is likely this chief had not 
the power of stemming the tide of desolation, he 
had tliat of turning it, for the moment, from the 
countries under his own immediate sway to those 
of his enemies, and such he considered the Empe- 
ror Mahomed Shah and his court. This situation 
of affairs tempted the ambition of the Paish- 
wah Bajerow, who, having marched from Poona a. d.i 73 1 . 
with a large army, made himself master of 
the provinces of Nemaur and Malwa. In the 
latter he was opposed by Dia Bahadur; but the ad. 1732. 
defeat^ and death of that officer, who had suc- 
ceeded his relation Baja Ghirdiir, f gave this 
province to the Mahrattas, Mahomed Khan 
Bungush, who was next appointed Soubahdar, 


river, while Kudduxn Bandiah took possession of Godra and 
the districts on the opposite bank of that stream. 

* This action, in which Dia Bahadur and about 2000 of his 
troops were slain, was fought near the village of Terlab, half 
way between Dhar “and Atnjben-a. 

t Raja Girdhur, during the time he was Soubahdar of 
Malwa, surrounded Oojein with a wall, probably in antici- 
pation of attack from the Mahrattas. It is a curious fact, that, 
though an inscription upon the wall ascribes its erection to 
Raja Girdhur, the inhabitants of the town continue to believe, 
on tradition, that it was the work of , his successor Dia Bahadur, 
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in vain attempted to an’est their progress; and 
Sevai Jye Singh, Kaja of Jeypoor, who was 
nominated to supersede him, either from con- 
ceiving opposition hopeless, or from entertain- 
ing (as he is accused of doing by all Maho- 
medan autliors) a secret friendship and under- 
standing with the enemy, prevailed upon the Em- 
peror to appoint Bajerow Soubahdar of Malwa. 
But this did not take place till the horse of the 
Paishwah had laid waste the countries of Agra 
and Allahabad, and the Imperial armies had been 
foiled in their efforts to expel them from that 
province. 

These events bring us to a new era in Mah- 
ratta history. Their rights as powerful plunderers 
had been long before recognized, and a share of 
the revenues of the greater part of the empfre 
had been allotted them in the vain hope of pur- 
chasing safety for the remainder. Their ruler was 
now nominated to the government of one of the 
chief provinces of Hindustan. This, it was trae, 
he had first conquered; but he had professedly 
levied no more than the Mahratta tributes * and 
appears to have sought with solicitude a legiti- 
mate title to govern it in the name of the Em- 
peror. The peculiarity of character which has 
been noticed in this race was never more dis- 
played, than on their becoming masters of Central 


* Qhoute, Sirdaislmiookee, &c. 
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India. Bajerow and his principal leaders, con- 
tent with the profit and substance 'of what they 
had attained, so far from weakening impression, or 
alarming prejudice, by the assumption of rank 
and state, seem to have increased in their pro- 
fessions of humility, as they advanced in power. 
They affected a scrupulous sense of inferiority in 
aff their intercourse and. correspondence with the 
Emperors, and with their principal chiefs, par- 
ticularly the Rajpoot princes. The Mahratta 
leaders, indeed, not only submitted to be treated, 
ill all points of form and ceremoii}'', as the inferiors 
of those whose countries they had despoiled and 
usurped, but in hardly any instance considered 
the right of conquest as a sufficient title to the 
smallest possession. Grants for eveiy usurpation 
were sought, and obtained, from those who pos- 
sessed the local sovereignty. By tins mode of 
proceeding, which was singularly suited to the 
feebngs of a people like the inhabitants of India, 
who may be generally described as inveterate 
in their habits and abhorrent of change, they 
evaded many of those obstacles which had im- 
peded former conquerors. But their internal 
relations with each other appear still more re- 
markable than those they established wdth foreign 
states. We shall have occasion to shew, that 
Mahomed Shah, before he granted BaUajee a 
commission as Soubahdar of Maiwa, exacted from 
his military chiefs a deed, by which they became 
VOL. I. G 
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guarantees for tlie fidelity and allegiance of tlieir 
nominal lord. This measure and many others 
of similar character prove that the authority 
of the I*aishwah was only recognized as that of 
first officer of the state; and he seems to have 
consulted with other chiefs of the confederacy, 
on points that related to their general interest, 
on a footing almost of equality; but, perhaps, 
this extraordinary proceeding is in some degree 
to be refeiTed to the master-principle of the 
Mahrattas, which rejected no means that could 
promote their object. 

AH accounts regarding the establishment of the 
Mahrattas in Central India agree, that their first 
administration of that country was moderate and 
good, particularly as contrasted with those aggra- 
vated evils f which are ever the concomitants of 


* The usage here described is, however, not limited to the 
Mahrattas, but common to Hindu governments, in few of 
which the princes appear to have obtained any very des- 
potic power, the shape of all being that of a feudal con- 
federacy. 

t The hereditary Zemindar of Indore gave me a very dis- 
tinct account of the first settlement of the Mahrattas in Mahva, 
and, considering the transaction as recent, the narrator a re- 
spectable man advanced in years, and that his grandfather. 
Row Nund Lai, was the person who met and conducted the 
Mahrattas into the province, we can hardly doubt his general 
accuracy. The following are the exact words of his answer to 
a question upon the subject. 
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falling power, when the necessities of a sovereign 
lead him to oppress those whom he cannot pro- 
tect. Their conduct to the inhabitants was for 
a period very conciliatory, and they soon esta- 
blished a strength that made the weak govern- 


“ In the reign of Mahomed Shah, when the Moghul 
“ Empire had fallen to pieces, and the power of the Delhi mo- 
“ narch was rapidly declining, Dia Bahadur (a Brahmin) was 
“ Soubahdar of Malwa. The corruptions and abuses of power 
“ which prevailed in the remnants of the Delhi territories 
“ were great, and the distress arising from a total neglect of 
“ the duties incumbent upon Government fell heavily upon the 
** peaceful husbandman and labourer of the field, who groaned 
“ under the oppression of every petty tyrant that chose to act 
“ the despot. The subordinate chiefs, or Thakoors, of Malwa, 
“ impatient of the oppressions and rapacious exactions imposed 
“ upon them and their Ryots by Dia Bahadur or his agents, 
“ represented their grievances to the court of Delhi, and soli- 
“ cited redress. The reigning monarch, however, Mahomed 
“ Shah, held the reins of government with too weak a hand, 
“ and was too much immersed in indolent and effeminate 
“ pleasure, to afford redress; and the Rajpoot chiefs, finding 
“ their hopes disappointed, turned their eyes towards the 
“ Raja of Jeypoor, Sevai Jye Singh, to whom they made 
their appeal. Jye Singh was one of the most powerful and 
“ able of those Rajas of Hindustan who still remained obe- 
dient to the Emperor: his allegiance, however, had begun to 
“ waver, iu consequence, it is supposed, of an affront he had 
‘‘ received; and a secret intercourse was established between 
him and the Paishwah Bajei’ow, the object of which was 
“ believed to be the subversion of the Mahomedan power. 

The Rajpoot chiefs of Malwa preferred, their complaints 
“to him: he recommended them- to invite the Mahrattas 
“ to invade the province, and subdite the ’ Moghul autho- 

’ - 
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ment of Mahomed Shah despam of recovering a 
country which became the home of the invaders, 
from whence they carried their predatory excur- 
sions into Hindustan; and a grant of a part of the 
revenues of that country, not excepting the lands 
near Delhi, was one of the early fruits of their 
success. 


” rity. How Nund Lai, Chouclry, or principal officer of 
“ the district of Indore, was then a Zemindar of wealth and 
“ consequence, and had troops amounting to 2000 horse and 
foot, who were paid from the revenues he enjoyed. He had 
also charge of the different posts which guarded the fords 
“ of the Nerbudda, and he was on this latter account selected 
“ to, treat with the Mahrattas and promote the invasion. The 
“ army of Bajerow was encamped on the plains of Ber- 
“ hampoor, and a force of about 12,000 men under Mulhar 
“ Row Holkar formed the advance. Row Nimd Lai deputed 
a Vakeel to Mulhar Row with an invitation to enter Malwa, 
" and an assurance of the Ghauts, or passes, being left open for 
“ his troops, and of all the Zemindars aiding the invaders. The 
“ Mahrattas, in consequence, marched, and crossed the Ner- 
“ budda at a ford near Akberpoor, a village between Dhu- 
“ rumpooree and Mhysir. Dia Bahadur,- having in the 
“ mean time received intelligence of their approach, had 
“ moved with a force beyond Amjherra, and blocked up the 
“ Ghauts which lead to Tandah, by which he supposed the 
“ enemy meant to ascend to the Table Land. The Mahrattas, 
“ however, being favoured by the Zemindars and inhabitants, ' 
“ were conducted up an unguarded pass, now called the Byroo 
“ Ghaut, a few miles , to the East of Mandoo; and having 
“ brought up their whole force on tlie plain without opposition, 
“ they afterwards encountered Dia Bahadur at a village called 
Tirellah between Amjherra and Dhar, where the latter was 
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Bajerow, after overruinimg Bundelcimd, phiii- 
dering Hindustan, and exacting a promise of the 
Choute, or fourth of the revenue, upon the whole 
of the Moghul empire, left Malwa, (six years sub- 
sequent to his entering that province,) to proceed 
to ]iis Southern territories. He appears in tliis 
year to have solicited and obtained a letter and 
prt'sent from the Emperor, placing him in the 
highest rank of his nobles. This document states, 
that Bajerow has been exalted above his equals, 
by the grant of territories; that a splendid 
dress is transmitted to him ; — and he is re- 
minded of his duty, and directed “ to tread 
“ firmly in the broad path of fidelity,” The year 
before these lionours were conferred, the Emperor 
had endeavoured to expel Bajerow fi’om Malwa, 

“ defeated and slain, and his troops dispersed. From that pe- 
“ riod the Mahrattas obtained paramount rule in Malwa, The 
“ ancient Thakoors, Zemindars, &c. were allowed to retain 
“ their possessions, on the same terras they held them under 
“ the Moghul government, and guaranteed from the recurrence 
“ of the oppressive exactions Uiey had lately been suflering, 

“ The Moghul Amildars and the public officers, with their •/ 
“ Thannahs or posts, were all turned out, and replaced by those 
“ of the Mahrattas. Some of the Thakoors, who afterwards 
“ became refractory and neglected to pay their tributes and 
“ perform their engagements, were deprived of their possessions 
“ and power, which were assumed by their new masters, whose 
“ proceedings, however, on their first, taking possession of the 
“ province were studiously, adapted to. conciliate the Hindu 
“ chiefs and inhabitants.” 

* The articles of this dress (Khelaut) are enumerated in the 
letter. 
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.by the reappointment of Nizam ul Miilk to the 
office of Soubahdar of that province. This was 
probably one of the causes that led the Paish- 
wall to proceed to the Deckan, where he, no 
doubt, expected, from the absence of the Nizam 
(who was called to Delhi to oppose Nadir Shah), 
to make considerable conquests. But the close of 
his career was mai’ked by a memorable reverse. 
He suffered a signal defeat in the vicinity of 
Poona from Nazir Jung, the son of Nizam ul MuUc, 
and his capital was taken and burnt. These 
events preceded only a few months the death of 
this celebrated Mahratta chiefs He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ballajee, who went through the 
I. mock ceremony of obtaining an investiture from 
the imprisoned Sahoo Raja, before he entered 
upon the exercise of his functions as Paishwah. 

The invasion of Nadir Shah had thrown the 
whole of India into confrision and dismay, and 
BaUajee hastened to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, which this event afforded, of extending his 
power. The first authentic record we have of Ms 
reign, is a very remarkable compact with Nizam 
ul Muffi. It is in the form of requests and an- 
swers, a very usual shape of Indian diplomatic 
papers. 

The first request is, that Ballajee shall be ap- 


^ Biyerow Bullal succeeded to the office of Paishwah in 
May 1720, and died in the' same month, after a rule of twenty 
years, leaving it to his- son, Ballajee Bajerow. 
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pointed Soubahdar of Malwa^V and have the whole 
of that province as a Jaghii’e, or estate. The an- 
swer is, that the Nizam is himself Soubahdar, but, 
on the Paishwah promising obedience, the Smi- 
iiuds, or deeds, to be Naib, or deputy, shall be sent 
■himv'".". .. . 

In the next article a request is made for the 
fifty lacks of rupees which the Emperor had pro- 
mised as an aid.f Every effort (it is stated in 
reply) will be made to obtain this amount. 

From the tenor of the superscription ^ on this 
document, it must have been written when Nizam 
ul Mulk was passing through Malwa (after Nadir a.d. 1740 : 
Shah had left India) to punish his rebellious son 
in the Deckan. 

During the three years that intervened from 
the accession of BaUajee to the office of Paishwah, 


* It has been before explained, that the greatest part of 
that country which w^e term Central India, was included in 
the jNIoghul Soubahor government of Malwa. Vide chap, i. 
t Mudud Khurch, literally, aid of expenditure. . 

■j; This Persian deed is styled “ Memorandam of Demands 
and A4iswers." There is upon the envelope of this document a 
short note in the Mahratta language — ‘‘That the enclosed 
“ Memorandum regarded the Soubahdary of Malwa, and the 
“ fifty lacks of rupees, was sent by Ballajee Row to the Nabob 
“ Asoph Jail, who w'as then (the S6th of Ramzan, year not 
“ mentioned) at Suraee in Malwa, and the answers to the Me- 
“ moranrium were originally in Asoph Jah's own hand- 
“ writing.” — Asoph .Tah left Delhi hi 1740, He fought his 
son Nizam u Dowlah in 1741, and hie continued in the Deckan 
till his ,cleath, 1 748, Maliomed Shuh died the same, year. 
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to the death of Jye Singh, there appears to have 
been a constant friendly intercourse between the 
latter and the Mahrattas ; and several letters and 
engagements, which have been preserved, shew 
distinctly the character of this connexion, which, 
though perhaps originally grounded on Hindu 
feeling, took a different shape after the Mahrattas 
had entered the scene. Jye Singh’s object was, to 
continue the medium of intercourse between them 
and the Emperor ; but he desired, as appeal’s from 
certain articles in their agreements, to combine 
his duty to his sovereign with his friendship to 
the Mahrattas. He also wished to use the 
latter as auxiliaries; and an engagement* of 
foiu’ articles is chiefly directed against Abber 
Singh, Raja of Joudpoor, wdth whom he was 
then in a state of hostility. But death came sea- 
sonably to release this great and accomplished 
prince f from a scene of intrigue, distraction, and 
gmilt, in which, from his want of means to guide 
the storm that was around him, his character 
might have been soiled, but could not have been 
elevated- The last engagement he concluded with 
the Mahrattas, from its date, could only have been 
settled a short period before his death. Its first 


* Tliis offensive and defensive engagement is dated in the 
year of the Sumbhut 17P8, and below 1141 of the Sorsun, the 
Arabic sera used by the Mahrattas, which dates correspond 
with Hejira 1155 and a. d. 1741. 
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article is completely an offensive and defensive en- 
gagement. The second is remarkable ; it supposes 
(probably on very good experience) the likelihood 
of Bajerow breaking his faith with the Emperor, 
Jye Singh states that he will prevent such an oc- 
currence; but, if it happens, he will follow the 
Paishwah^. The third and fourth articles are ge- 
neral; but by the fifth he promises to pay attention 
to the interests of some Rajpoot chiefs to the 
North of the Chumbul river, whom Ballajee had 
recommended, and to endeavour to establish them 
in their possessions, on their paying the tributCj 
provided they were firm in theii’ allegiance to the 
Emperor. This latter qualification proves, that he 
was still sensible to his duty in that quarter ; and 
indeed it is probable he acted only a ministerial 
part, in all that related to the intercourse between 
Mahomed Shah and the Paishwah. In the con- 
cluding and most important article of the engage- 
ment alluded to, Jye Singh promises to pro- 
cure, in the course of six months, the Em- 
peror’s command for the issue of a Firmaun, or 
order, in the name of the Sahoo Raja, and the 
“ transmission of the usual presents," also the Sun- 
nnds, or deedsj for the Vicegerency of the Sou- 

* The literal translation from the original in the Bangree 
dialect is, *"‘1 will be after which may be interpreted 

either as implying continued friendship in all extremes, or 
hostility on a change of conduct. The latter is, fortunately }or 
f the fame of Jye Singh, the most reading. 
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“ ball of Malwa, and the sanction to take tribute, 
“ as established by the Emperor, from the Rajas 
‘‘ on this side (i. e. the North) of the ChiimbuL” 
This treaty was concluded on the fourteenth 
night of the Moon of Jeth, in the year of the 
Sumbhut 1798, corresponding with x\. d. 1741. 
Jye Singh died the next year. Few chiefs have 
attained higher or more merited reputation. The 
city of Jeypoor, which he built to perpetuate his 
name, exhibits in its splendid appearance the mind 
of its founder. The erection of an observatory, and 
its endowment at his new capital, shewed that the 
love of science was mixed with the other virtues 
and qualities of this prince, who completely ful- 
filled, during a long reign, the extraordinary pro- 
mise he gave even in childhood ; but he belongs 
to the subject of this narration, only as a Chief 
who at some periods had power, and throughout 
his life great influence, over the whole of Central 
India, where his name is still fondly cherished by 
aU, and particularly by the Rajpoots. These 
deem him, and Jeswunt Singh of Joudpoor, who 
is dear to them from his opposition to Auning- 
zebe, the greatest of their race. 

It is impossible not to suppose, that the in- 
fluence of such a chai’acter as Jye Singh operated 
as some restraint on Ballajee ; but the contempt 
of all morality, in their political arrangements, 
was with the Mahrattas avowed, and shameless. 
We have a remarkable instance of this in a 
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note affixed to an engagement made by Ballajee 
and his uncle Chimnajee with the weak sove- 
reign of Delhi: in which, after stating various 
conditions of service that they bind themselves to 
perform, it is added, “ that Ballajee Row ^ in- 
tended in future to do every thing candour and 
sincerity dictated, to obey the Emperor’s wishes 
as appeared best to his judgment, and to refrain 
from the htigiousness he had formerly practised 
“ in causing unnecessary delays, &c, by pretended 
“ scruples, arising from the omission of a Fir- 
“ maun, or other alleged informalities ; neither 
“ would he in future endeavour to evade the per- 
formance of any duty or service by pretended 
“ want of cash, or any such groundless excuse.” 

The Emperor Mahoined Shah had appointed f 
Ballaiee to be Soubahdar of Malwa; but there 


* This remarkable confession is attached to an engagement 
of nine articles given to the Emperor by Ballajee and his uncle 
Chimnajee, after the former had been nominated Soubahdar of 
Malwa. It is believed to be written in the Paisbwah's own 
baud ; and commences w'ith stating that the agreement of nine 
articles had been made after much discussion, in the time of 
Khan Dowran, to please the Vizier, by advice of Row Kirpah 
Ram. The latter person was of some celebrity ; he was long 
Vakeel on the part of Jye Singh at Delhi, and was a personal 
favourite of Mahomed Shah. 

t This appointment is made by two Sunnuds, or deeds, the 
one dated the twenty-second of Jnmad-ul-'AwuI, and the other 
the eighteenth of Rujub, in the twenty-fourth year of the Em- 
peroris reign. ' , 
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was at this period a remarkable indirectness in all 
proceedings betwixt the Emperor and the Paish- 
wah ; — and the high office of Sonbalidar of Malwa 
is, by a singidar form, given in trust to the Vi- 
zier, to be bestowed upon the Paishwah. It is 
probable that the weak successor of Timur was 
ashamed of the concessions into whicii he was 
foi’ced, and that this expedient originated in a de- 
sire to prevent his dignity being comprcjinised by 
the form of the engagement. On these points the 
Mahratta chief was careless, and, so long as he 
advanced in the substance of power f, he willingly 
left the name of it to others. BaUajee appears, 


*■ This is the form in the second Sunnud, or deed, dated the 

eighteenth of Rujub. 

t The great stdicitude with which the Paishwah sought the 
title and power of Soubahdar of Malwa is proved by a variety 
of papers, propositions, and minor agreements, in which he is 
profuse of his professions of obedience and allegiance, in the 
event of his wishes being complied with. There is aihong 
these records a curious instance of Ballajee’s readiness to 
subscribe any thing, and to endeavour by every means to pro- 
mote his objects. In an engagement which he gave the Em- 
peror, dated the twenty-third year of his reign, (one year 
before he obtained the grant of Malwa,) it is written in the 
preamble : “ I, Ballajee Row Mookh Purdhan, through the 
“ mediation of Asoph Jah;” and in another paper of the same 
purport and date, and which exactly corresponds on all other 
points, he not only omits the mention of this mediation, but 
states that he, the Paishwah, will not contract any friendship 
with Asoph Jah, or others, without the royal permissiom It 
has been conjectured that'- the drst of these records was the 
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from other documents, to have extorted from the 
court of Delhi sums of money upon the most 
groundless and even insulting pretexts ; amongst 
others, a large sum which had been promised to 
his father, on the condition of his joining the 
Emperor on the invasion of Nadir, was claimed 
and extorted, though Bajerow had on that occa- 
sion not only kept aloof, but taken every advan- 
tage of the crisis to enlarge his possessions. 

The gratitude of Ballajee, when he obtained the 
office of Soubahdar of Maliva, was expressed in 
an engagement^ from him and his uncle, which 


original draft, but, not being approved by the Emperor, the 
other was substituted ; but it is much more probable, from both 
having been carefully preserved among the state papers at 
Poona, that one engagement was forwarded to the court of 
Delhi, and another to Nizam ul Mulk. Such a proceeding is 
quite conformable with the usage of Mahratta politicians, 
who, if they attain the object of the moment, are insensible 
to the disgrace of future detection and exposure, 

* The following is a translation of the articles of agreement 
of Pundit Purdban Ballajee Row, and Chimnajee Row. 

“ As from beneficence and bounty the Soubahdary of Malwa 
bas been bestowed upon the servants Ballajee Row and 
Chimnajee Row, we are willing to perform our service as 
follows: 

“ 1st. We wish to have the honour of enjoying the dignity of 
“ being admitted to the august presence. 

“ 2d. We promise that we shall not invade plunder, or lay 
“ waste any country except Malwa. 

“ 3d. No other Mahratta chief shall pass beyond the 
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tlioiigh written in a tone of submission to the 
Emperor, contained in its stipulations ample 
proof of the real condition of those, who sought 
tlie promotion of their temporary interests 
by unmeaning professions of allegiance and ohe~ 
dience. 

In the anxiety of Ballajce to o])tain possession 
of Malwa, he had recourse to the measure, which, 
has been Ijefore noticed, of making his chief ge- 
nerals become the guarantees of his good faith; 
and the following document was given to Maho- 
med Shah to guard against his future encroach- 
ments : “ We, Ranojee Sindia, Mulharjee Holkar, 

“ Ghauts of the Nerbudda, into any part of the Sdubah of 
“ Hindustan. VVe take upon ourselves this responsibility. 

“ 4th. A respectable Mahratta officer, with a body of five 
“ hundred horse, shall always be present in the service of his 
“ Majesty. 

5th. We accept the sum which has this year been given 
“ us as Enam or gift ; but in future we will not ask for a frac- 
“ tion from the court, which is the centre of the world, and 
“ shall always remain steady and firm in our duty and alle- 
“ giance. 

“ 6th. Whenever the victorious army shall move abroad, a 
“ body of 4000 horse shall be furnished by us to accompany 
“ the camp ; but should more be required, their expenses 
“ must in that case be defrayed by the enlightened presence. 

“ 7th. We will not exact from the Zemindars beyond the 
“ river Chumbul, a fraction more than the established Paish- 
“ kush, or. tribute. 

“ 8th. Should the enlightened presence issue an order for us 

to punish any petty Zemindars in that quarter, we sljall fur- 
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Jeswuiit Row Puai’s and Pillajee Jadhoo, here])y 
“ give it under our hands, that, Ballajee Row 
Mookh l^urdhan having agreed to serve Ms Ma- 
“ jesty, should he hereafter desire to recede from 
his duty, we shall by our representations prevent 
his doing so ; but if, notwithstanding our endea- 
vours, he still persists in withdrawing from his 
“ duty, we shaft in that case quit the service of 
“ the Purdhan Pundit. In token of the same we 
“ have written the above as a deed.” This docu- 
ment is dated the seventh of Rubee-ul-Awul, in 
the twenty-third of the reign, a. D. 1743. 

The retrospect of a few years gives a still more 
singular character to this extraordinary record. 
Ranojee had carried the slippers of the father of 
the chief for whose conduct he now pledged him- 
self, and Mulhar Row Holkar had only a few 
years before been attending a flock of goats, at his 
native village in the Deckaii ; but it was a period 


nish a quota of 4f(}00 horse, who will exert their endea- 
“ vours to effect the object required. 

“ 9th. With respect to the Jaghires of Kiliedars and the 
“ perquisites of Canoongoes, Muftis, &c. as also lands, pen- 
“ sions, and other charitable institutions emanating from the 
‘‘ bounty of the enlightened presence, we declare that we will 
“ not infringe upon them, but allow the full benefit of them 
“ to those on whom they have been bestowed, that tbey may 
‘‘ employ themselves in uttering benedictions for his Majesty’s 
“ eternal prosperity.” 

N. B, The note found on the envelope of this agreement has 
been before noticed. Vide page Sfl* 
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of revolution, and these persons were now great 
military commanders, who had not only armies 
of their own, but interests, particularly North 
of the Nerbudda, quite distinct from those of the 
Paishwah, whose history indeed, su1>sequent to the 
events here stated, has little connexion with that of 
Central India ; to illustrate which it will be neces- 
sary to give a concise account of the Mahratta 
families of Piiar, Sindia, and Holkar, whose an- 
cestors were employed m ta ^ reduction of 
this country, and to whom it ^.t^terwards became 




CHAPTER IV. 

The, J-'amilm of the Fuars of Dhar ami Dewass. 

In the early peiiods of Mahratta history, the 
family of Piiar appears to have been one of tha 
most distinguished,^ They were of a Rajpoot 
tribe, numbers of which had been settled in MaR 
wa at a remote aera ; from whence this branch had 
migrated to the Deckan. Sevajee Puai’, the first 
of the family that can be tracedin the latter country, 
was a landholder f; and his grandsons Sambajee 
and Kalojee were military commanders, in the 
service of the celebrated Sevajee. Three sons of 
the former, Oudajee, Annnd Row, and Jngdeo, 
served the successor of that prince (Sahoo Raja), 
during whose reign Oudajee attained consider- 
able rank. He was not only intrusted with 
a high command, but treated with great con- 
sideration, as appears by the style and purport 

This tribe has been before noticed^ Vide pgge 23, 
t lie was Zemindar of Sopaut Kingee aud Kiirungaum in 
the Deckan. - 
VOL. I, 
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of letters and deeds from Sahoo Raja, and liis. 
minister Bajerow, still in the possession of the 
family. 

Oudajee, eight years before Bajerow con- 
quered Central India^ was employed to establish 
the predatory claims of the Mahrattas over that 
country and Guzerat.f He however offended the 
Paishwah; who first deprived him of all power, 
and, having afterwards imprisoned:!: him, raised 
his younger brother Anund Row to the head of 
the family. From this event occurring before the 
division of the territories of Malwa, the latter is 
considered the founder of the Principality of 
Dhar. 

It is a curious coincidence that the success of 

* Choute, Sirdaishmookee, &c. &c. 

t Oudajee entered Guzerat, but made no permanent im- 
pression in that province, in which, as has been before stated, 
Bandiah and Pillajee Guickwar had established themselves. 
The latter, after some warfare, obliged Oudajee, in A. D. 1726, 
to retire into Malwa, and to abandon the forts of Dubboy and 
Baroda, which he had occupied. Baroda became the capital 
of Pillajee, and has continued that of his descendants. 

f One account states that Oudajee escaped from prison and 
fled to the Deckan, where he died in obscurity at the village of 
Mooltan near Poona. Thus far is certain, that his name 
never again occurs in Mahratta history ; and this circumstance, 
connected with his former fame, had given rise to suspicions 
that his death was hastened by the policy of Bajerow, and 
the fears of his successor Anund ,Row, whose defection to the 
Paishwah is considered to have been the chief cause of his 
brother’s fall. 
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, 

the Maiirattas should, by malduff Dhar the ca- I 

pital of Auiiud Row and his descendants, restore 
the sovereignty of a race who had seven centuries 
before been expelled from the government of that 
city and territory. But the present family, though 
of the same tribe (Puar), claim no descent ^ from 
the ancient Hindu Princes of Malwa. They have, 
like all the Khetii tribes who became incorpo- 
rated with the Mahrattas, adopted, even in their 
modes of thinking, the habits of that people. 

The heads of the faniily, with feelings more suited 
to chiefs of that nation than Rajpoot princes, have 
purchased the office of Potailf, or head-man, in 
some villages in the Deckan ; and them descen- 
dants continue to attach value to their ancient, 
though humble, rights of village officers in that 
quarter. Notwithstanding that these usages, and 


* The Rajas of the petty principality of Soonte assert 
their title to this proud lineage. 

t I have seen this Sunnud for the office of Potail to the 
village of Komtar, in the Pergunnah of .lunneer, which was 
purchased for 1112 rupees and a horse by Anund Row Puar, 
in A. I). 1710. The son of Anund Row, Jeswunt Row Puar, 
bought the half of the office of Potail of the village of Kun- 
ganm, in the Pergunnah of Kundah, in the province of .lanneer, 
in A. D. 1734, when Prince of Dharj he paid 751 rupees for 
the purchase. These offices, which with their small immu- 
nities were occasionally disturbed in the time of the Paishwahs, 
have been eagerly reclaimed since the British authority was 
extended over the Poona territories. . , ' 
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the connexions they formed, have amalgamated 
this family with the Mahrattas, they still claim, 
both on account of their high birth, and being 
officers of the Kajas of Sattara (not of the Paish- 
wahs), rank and precedence over the house of 
Sindia and Holkar ; and these claims, even when 
tlieii* fortunes were at the low^est ebb, were ah^'^ays 
admitted as far as related to points of form and 
ceremony. The late Jeswimt Row Holkar and 
Howlet Row Sindia were, indeed, forward to 
acknowledge their superior rank, at the very 
moment they were \isurping their power and 
despoiling their territories. 

Anund Row Piiar was vested with authority to 
collect the Mahratta share of the revenue of Mal- 
wa and Giizerat in a. d. 1734. This commission, 
however, could hardly have been acted upon, as 
the Paishwah, Bajerow, became Soubahdar of the 
former province in the ensuing year, and whatever 
forms the policy of the Mahrattas might have led 
them to observe, they were substantially the sove- 
reigns of Malwa fi’om this date. Anund Row 
soon afterwards settled at Dhar, which province, 
with the adjoining districts, and the tributes of 
some neighbouring Rajpoot chiefs, were assigned 
for the support of himself and his adherents. 

Anund Row died a. d, 1749, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Jeswunt Row Puar, who ac- 
companied the Paishwah to Hindustan, and was 
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one of the many distinguished leaders^ who fell in 
the celebrated action which the Mahrattas, com- 
manded by Sadasheo Bhow, the Paishwah’s bro- 
thers fought at Paniput, against the combined 
Mahoinedan armies, under the Afghan sovereign 


Jeswunt Row Punr had attained high consideration 
aranngat the Mahrattas, and is spoken of as alike reniarkablc 
for his kindness and valour by the inhabitants of Malwa, who 
cherish many traditions of his fame. I'he following anecdote 
of this chief was related to me by one of my most respectable 
Native writers, Kealee Ram, who had at one period the ma* 
nagement of Bersiah. He said, that about thirty years ago he 
had a long conversation with Himmut Singh, the hereditary 
Choudry, or chief officer of the district, (then eighty years of 
age,) who praised the goodness and high spirit of Jeswunt Row 
Ruar extremely. When the Bhow was encamped on the river 
near Bersiah, Himmut Singh told him that Jeswunt Row took 
him and some others to the tent of the commander to see what 
was going on. ‘‘ Jeswunt Row had gone to the inner tent to 
pay his respects, while I with other Zemindars (llimmuU 
“ Singh observed) sat myself dov/n at the entrance of the outer. 
“ Tlnee Mahratta chiefs dismounting from their horses, and 
having no horsekeepers, bade me and two others hold them 
“ while they went into the tent of the Bhow. We did so. Jes- 
“ want Row, on coming out, enquired how we came to have 
“ such occupations ; vvlien informed of what had occurred, he 
“ exclaimed in auger, ‘ Who dares degrade my Zeimindars into 
“ horsekeepers?’ and then turning to us, said, ‘ Mount these 
animals and ride them home, they are your property/ We 
“ readily obeyed, (said Himmut Singh,) and never heard more 
upon the subject, but kept our excellent horses and their fine 
“ housings.” 
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Ahmed Shah Abdalli. Kimdee Row, the soiji 
of Jeswimt Row, was a minor when his father 
was slain, and the management of the family pos- 
sessions fell to a Brahmin of the name of Mahdoo 
Row Oiirekur. From this period the petty 
state of Dhar appears to have declined, 'Fhe 
Mahratta chiefs in Malwa, in their turn, took 
advantage of the weak and distracted state of 
this principality; and its ruin seemed at one 
period inevitable, when the well-known Rago])ah, 
who brought misfortune on all who supported 
him, sent his family for refuge to Dhar, which 
was immediately surrounded by a detachment of 
the combined forces of his enemies. Anundee 
Bhye, his principal wife, who had just been 
delivered of Rajerow (the last of the Paishwahs), 
was within the fort; and the object of the as- 
sailants was to obtain possession of her and the 
young prince. As Kundee Row had openly joined 
the standard of Ragobah, his countries in Malwa 
were resumed, and their restoration was the price 
given for the surrender of Anundee Bhye and 
her child f, who were carried prisoners to the 
Deckan. The orders in the name of Paishwah 
Madhoo Row, directing the restoration of the 

* lie was only two years and a half old. 

t The infant who was so early doomed to a prison might 
have been pitied; hut none commiserated his depraved ambi- 
tious mother, who, when the young unfortunate' Paishwah 
Narrainjee Row, flying from his murderers, was clasping hi& 
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different districts in Malwa to Kundee Row, ex- 
plain specifically their tenure to be for the sup- 
port'^ of troops ; indeed, that was the only grant 
ever made to military chiefs, and no other ap- 
pears to have been sought. It was, according 
to the practice of this loose state, no check to 
usurpation; and it gave tliern, when the para- 
mount power was strong, an excuse with them- 
selves and others for submission, which was con- 
genial to their habits. The usage that rendered 
military command, as well as civil charge, heredi- 
tary, made them confident that their descendants 
would keep possession under this tenure, as long 


arms round his uncle and imploring life, rushed from her 
apartment and uiiknit the boy’s hands, and threw him with 
violence from Ragobah. He met the fate to which, it is 
believed by almost all Mahrattas, she, from a desire to raise 
herself and children, was the chief cause of his being doomed. 
Ragobah (that name of ill omen to all, and to none more than 
the English), who is considered by his countrymen as being 
weaker than he was wicked, continued through life under the 
influence of this bold bad woman, of whom I never heard a 
Mahratta speak but with disgust and indignation. 

^ It was by accident I discovered the deed for this tenure, 
which is termed Serinjam. The Pundit of Dhai- shewed some 
alarm ; at which I smiled, and told him his master bad now the 
best tenure in India, a treaty with the British government, and 
no retrospect could or would be taken to his former rights. He 
said he believed so, bat that many stories were told of our 
giving a construction to the terms of -grants, which, though 
liberal and perhaps just, was not consistent with the manner 
in which they were understood by Mahrattas. 
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as they could uuder any other ; for they well 
knew, from the principles of their empire, that, 
when they ceased to be able to defend themselves, 
no titles, however valid, would save them from 
ridn. 

Kundee Row Puar had married the daughter 
of Govind Row Guickwar, by whom he had one 
son, bom six months after his death. This prince, 
who was called Anund Row, remained at Baroda, 
the capital of his grandfather, till he was seven- 
teen years of age, when he proceeded to Dliar; 
and, though at first opposed by the Dewan Rung 
Row Ourekur, he succeeded in establishing him- 
self in his principality. 

A, D. 1797, From the date of Anund Row’s return, the 

history of the Puars of Dhar presents one series 
of misfortunes; and dming the last twenty yeai’s 
the efibrts made by its princes have had less the 
character of a contest for power, than a struggle 
for existence. The Mahratta chieftains Holkar^ 


* Jeswunt Row Holkar received the rebellious minister, 
Rung Row Ourekur, who claimed his protection, in the most 
friendly manner, and, while he carried on an ineffectual nego- 
tiation to reconcile him to his master, plundered and laid 
waste the country. The, minister, however, finding that Jes*- 
wunt How could not accomplish his views, went to the 
Deckan, where he succeeded in instigating Dowlet Row 
Sindia to attack Dhar, a. d, 1807. That prince at first 
demanded thirty lacks of rupees from this pett}' state, as- 
serting that he had orders from' the Paishwah to resume its 
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and Siudia were amongst its principal despoilers. 
Aninid Row, after some vain ejfiTorts to preserve 
Iiis territories, died. His power devolved on 


I lands, which he threatened to enforce if this requisition was 

’ ijol complied with. After a great effort, two lacks of rupees 

were raised, which were given, with an order for four more 
upon the Kotah tribute ; but this was only a part of the loss 
which the conduct of Ourekur brought upon this principality. 
The districts of Auggur and Soneil, which had been granted 
to that minister for his support, were by him made over to 
Slndia; and the hostilities of the latter did not stop, till he had 
despoiled Auund Row of the principal part of his possessions, 

I A. V. 1805. Those in Harrowtee were all seized, and Dhar 

I was a second time attacked by one of his leaders, Juggah Bap- 

poo, who extorted a considerable sura from its ruler. — In two 
years afterwards (a. d. 1 S07) another of these, Sambajee Jugha, 
i made war upon this declining principality, and took, after an 

f action fought at Budnawur, the whole of that district, to satisfy 

‘ the demand made by order of Sindia for seventy-live tliousand 

rupees. A desire to regain his country led to this amount 
being raised and paid by Anund Row; but, during this 
transaction, that unfortunate prince died. This event, with the 
confusion that ensued, was made the pretext of keeping both 
the money and the territory, Anund Row is believed to 
have been poisoned by his sister, who was of a very bad and^ 
dissolute character. Her supposed object was the government, 
which she would have exercised in the name of some child she 
meant to adopt. Tl'hese hopes, if ever entertained, were com- 
pletely frustrated ; she was seized and put to death, with 
several real or presumed accomplices, a few days after her 
brother’s death, 

I About the period of these transactions, Meer-Kban seized 

on Bersiah, a district of the Puars, and made it over to Kur- 
reem Khan Pindarry. Some yeai;s afterwards the Pergunnahs 
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liis widow, Meenah Bhye*. This princess was 
pregnant when her husband died, and, fearing the 
designs of Moraree Row, an illegitimate son of 
Jeswunt Row Fuar, who had formed a party 
at Bhar, she went to Mandoo, wdiere she was 
delivered of a son called Rarnchmider Row 


of Tal and Mundawul were seized by Jes^Yllnt R,ow Holkar, 
and granted to Guffoor Khan for the support of troops. 
While tlie territories of this, state in Malwa were taken and 
partitioned by every description of plunderers, the Dewan 
who had been the chief cause of these misfortunes, after a 
reconciliation with Anund Row, which led him to stay at 
Dhar a few months, fled to Poona, where he completed the 
ruin of his prince, by persuading Bajerow to seize upon his 
possessions in the Deckan. 

Rung Row Oureknr is still alive, and resident at Poona. 
He is represented as being an able man; and while he had 
the sole management of the affairs of Dhar, it was well 
governed. His desire was, that Anund Row should remain at 
Baroda with his mother; but, when the impetuosity of that 
prince (for, though only seventeen years of age, he is said 
to have acted upon the impulse of his feelings) led to his 
sudden appearance in his own territories, and to a ruptuie 
,with the Dewan, the latter, governed by ambition, seems to 
have found a malignant pleasure in giving his aid to destroy 
the state which he could not continue to rule ; and he lately 
made an unsuccessful attempt to defraud his prince of some 
small rights of inheritance in the Poona territories, which he 
pretended had been assigned for his support. 

* Meenah Bhye was niece of Gahena Bhye, the widow of 
Govind Row Guickwar,. a woman of considerable ability, 
whose influence had for many years*’ been paramount at the 
court of Baroda. 
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Puar. Tills event gave strength to her cause ; 
and the coinniandant^ of the fort of Dhar re- 
maining faithful, obliged Moraree Row to have | 

recourse to deceit. Meenah Bhye was persuaded, a . d . 1807. | 

by his professions of obedience and attachment, I 

to come to the capital ; but, instead of being 
permitted to proceed to the fort, was compelled to 
occupy a place in the town, where she was im- 
mediately besieged by the troops of her enemy, 
who even attempted to bura the house f in which 
she and her adherents lived. But her spirit was 
not to be subdued. While this contest was carry- 
ing on, she exchanged her child with that of a pea- 
sant’s wife, and, keeping the latter, she instructed 
the woman to cany the young Raja to the fort, 
which was effected during the night. Moraree 
Row, the moment he discovered what had oc- 
curred, threatened vengeance; but the exulting 
mother told him he might wreak his rage on her 
as he pleased, — she was indifferent, now the 


Kiliahdar. 

t I listened with jdeasiire when at Dhar, in December 1818, 
to the animated detail which Meenah Bhye gave me of those 
events. “ Ask Bappoo Raghunauth,” she said, “ and others 
who are near you, what advice they gave rae, when the house 
in which I lived was ready to be enveloped in flames. They 
intreated me to fly; but I told them I would remain where my 
honour required I should, and if the purpose of my enemy was 
accomplished, it would be a Suttee (self-sacrifice) worthy of 
my late husband.” 
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prince who represented the family was beyond 
his jiower. She had sent the commandant a mes- 
sage, imploring liim to defend her son to the last, 
and to be heedless of her fate. Moraree Row, 
rifter an iinsnccessfiil attempt to take the fort, fled 
upon hearing that a body of troops from Giizera,t 
W'ere hastening to the relief of Meenah Bhye. 
The desperate condition of the principality had 
led the Regent Princess to apply every where for 
aid. Sindia (in spite of his having been the prin- 
cipal despoiler) was solicited to save the legitimate 
heir from ruin. The British government was 
courted, through the Resident at Baroda, to inter- 
pose its protection. But it did not suit the con- 
venience or policy of these states to interfere. 
The intreaties, danger, and spii’ited exertions of 
Meenah Bhye, at last interested her relations and 
friends in Guzerat so far, that a force under 
Succaram Chimnajee^ was sent to her support. 

The avowed object of this aid was to save 
the principality of Dhar from destruction; but it 
was, no doubt, in contemplation that it might 
eventually become a dependance of the Guickwar 
government, and the immediate expedition was 
looked to as a source of profit and strength to the 
individuals who had projected, and were employed 


* Succaram Cbimnajee was the brother of Seetaram, the 
minister at Baroda, who was supported in this measure by 
the influence of Gahena Bhye, the aunt of Meenah Bhye, 
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Upon it. The latter speculation was coi«j)letely 
frustrated; a load of debt was incurred without 
any adequate advantage. Succaram died, and. Ids 
23lace was supplied by one of his officers, Eappoo 
Raghmiauth, who, though lie failed in reali?:ing 
the hopes of the court of Baroda, succeeded by 
his activity and energy, supported l^y the con- 
fidence and animated by the courage of Meenah 
Bhye, in keeping this j)etty state alive, till those 
revolutions occurred whicli have restored it 
(though with reduced territories) to a condition of 
peace and permanent security far beyond wbat it 
had ever known. 

The history of this change is short. During the 
last few years Meenah Bhye, aided by lier Guzerat 
friends, carried on a petty waifare with Moraree 
Buw for the possession of the ]3i’hicipality, and 
made incursions on the territories of neighbouring 
Rajpoot chiefs to siq^port her troops ; for the 
country was rendered destitute of regular revenue, 
and they, like others, had no resource hut plunder. 

The son of Anund Row died, hut his mother, 
sanctioned by the Hindu law, and by the con- 
currence of neighbouring j)rinces immediately 
adopted her sister’s son, who was of about the 
same age, and seated him on the Musnud, under 
the name of Ramcliunder Puar. Moraree Roiv, 

* Both Dowlet Row Sindia ‘ and Jeswunt Row I lolkar 
conoiirrod in ihis adoption. , 
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after several vicissitudes, was ultimately compelled 
to leave the country, and soon after died. The 
district of Kooksee was wrested from Bliar by the 
Mulvranee cliief Muzulfer, who, having settled 
with a body of his countrymen in the strong' coun- 
try of Ally Mohun, situated between Guzerat and 
Dhar, had made himself formidable to the latter, 
and several other petty states, on the plunder of 
which he in fact subsisted. The Guzerat troops 
of Seetaram almost all retired to tliat province. 
Detachments of Sindia’s entered the Dhar terri- 
tories to levy contributions ; and within the last 
five years it has been subject to frequent pre- 
datory attacks from the Pindarries, and the dif- 
ferent leaders of Holkar’s army. 

A. I). 1817. At the commencement of the year in which the 
British troops entered Malwa, Dhar was the only 
possession that remained to Ramchunder Puar, 
and the whole revenues of the principality did 
not amount to mbre than thirty-five thousand 
rupees; but, while Meenah Bhye and her adopted 
son lived in the fortress, Bappoo Raghimauth, 
with a rabble of an army, amounting to eight 
or nine thousand men, plundered the country, and 
levied contributions from Doongurpoor to Ne- 
maur. The advance of the British armies afforded 
advantages which were not neglected. Dowiet 
Row Sindia was opportunely reminded of the 
gross injustice of his keeping the district of 
Budnawur, after the money it had been pledged 
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was paid. His aid to recover Bersiali frow 
the Piiidarrj chief Kiirreera was also solicited; 
and it was intimated, that should he refuse com- 
pliance, the Puar prince must seek justice from 
the British government, now the arbiters of India. 
The court of Gwalior was not at that moment 
willing such a reference should he made. Bud- 
nawur was given back, and a promise made by 
Sindia’s government to use its influence in effect- 
ing the recovery of Bersiah. But the latter dis- 
trict, from its being occupied by l^indarries, fell 
an early conquest to the English arms. It was, 
however, granted to the family of Dhar, to whom 
the protection of the British government has been 
extended, in a manner which has already restored 
their distracted and wasted country to a condition 
of order and tranquillity. 

The revenues of the petty state of Dhar will 
be hereafter noticed. 

Raja Ramchimder Puar is a fine boy, tweke 
years of age. The regent Meenah Bhye, who is 
still young in years, though old in the vicissitudes 
of life, entertains the most lively gratitude towards 
the English government; and Bappoo Raghuiiautli, 
the minister of Dhar, is now displaying as much 
zeal and energy in promoting cultivation and tran- 
quillity, as he did two years ago in plundering the 
country, and disturbing the general peace. Wlien 
this active and intelligent man was upbraided 
with his former practices, and asked how he could 
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assemble and maintain an army of eight thousand 
men, without the means of paying eight lumdred, 
his answer was prompt: Can you contemplate 
“ what has occurred, and blame the foresight that 
“ succeeded, Ijy keeping up the contest on any 
“ terms, in preserving the title to a principality? 
" With respect to onr being plunderers,” he added, 
“ there was no other class in Malwa. The course 
“ pursued was the only one left to protract the 
“ existence of this petty state; and we were from 
“ year to year in hopes that the extremity of mi~ 
“ sery to which the country was reduced would 
“ cause some great change. That has now oc- 
“ curred; and you wih judge by the future, whe- 
ther we are worthy of better fortune than we 
“ before enjoyed.” 

The Piiars of Bewass, though their possessions 
are very limited, merit a short mention as chiefs 
of rank, and also from the singular construction 
of their power. The country they stiU enjoy was 
originally granted to two brothers, and has con- 
tinued for more than a century in equal shares of 
both authority and revenue to their descendants. 

It has been before stated, that Sevajee Puar 
had two grandsons, Sambajee and Kalojee.f The 


*^The answer from Bappoo Raghunauth is taken from my 
notes of the first conference I had with him. 

t The Puars of Dewass have given me an account of the 
family, Ijy which Kalojee isr.stated to be the elder brother. 
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former, as has been related, was ancestor to the 
princes of Dhar. Kalojee’s two sons, Tukajee and 
Jewajee, came with Bajerow into Malwa; and in 
the subsequent division of tliat province, they 
oljtained possession of several districts.'^ This 
family subsequently received a grant of a district 
in Bundelcundf, and one in Hindusta?i:j;. These 
two latter possessions they have lost; but the 
remainder have continued (though often overrun, 
and at times usurped, by other powers) in the 
family. Though their name always obtained them 
some respect from their more powerful Mahratta 
neighbours, the Puars of Bewass have suffered, 
throughout the last thirty years, the extreme of 
misery. They have been, in fact, the sport of 
every change. With territories situated in the 
most distracted part of Central India, and unable 
to maintain any force, they have alternately 
been plundered and oppressed, not only by the 
goveimments ' of Sindia and Holkar, but by the 
Pindarry chiefs, and indeed every freebooter of 
the day, A detail of their history during the 
last twenty-five years leaves an impression of 
wonder at their being in existence, or having 
an inhabited village in their country. But all 


* The districts first ceded to the sons of Kalojee were 
Dewass, Sarungpoor, and Allots, , in Malwa. 

t Hmixmerpoor. . ' t Kundelah. 
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that ])elonged to them in Malwa is now restored^, 
and their petty principality (under the protection 
of the British government, which has concluded 
a treaty with them,) is rising into prosperity, and 
promises at an early period a larger revenue than 
they have ever yet enjoyed. 

The first chiefs of Bewass had a cpiarrel, wliich 
led to a division of lands and villages; but the 
original union of power and authority has been 
revived in their descendants. Tukajee, the elder 
of the present Rajas, is the grandson of Tukajee, 
one of the first possessors; while Animd Row, 
his cousin, is the adopted son of the grandson of 
Jewajee. They are equal in rank and pretensions, 
and share equally in all receipts. An inquiry 
was made into their exact relations, to ascertain 
how they were to be treated in points of form and 
ceremony. It was explained by one of their offi- 
cers sajdng with a smile, “ If a lime is pre- 
sented by a villager, it must be cut into equal 
“ parts and divided between our two Rajas.” It 
was early found, that, though their chiefs were 
personally on good terms, their principal servants 
often came in collision ; and in making arrange- 


^ -Saruugpoor, which had been seized by Sindia, was re- 
stored to the Puai-s of Dewass at the conclusion of the Pin- 
darry war. Their other possessions in Malwa, thisngh deso- 
lated, had not been alienated. 
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ments for their future welfare, a priinaiy object 
was to induce them to appoint one minister. To 
this they agreed^; and the nomination of a re- 
spectable old servant of the family to this office, 
has tended greatly to the improvement of their 
territories. 


* The arrangement was facilitated by the hereditary minis- 
ter of one of these Rajas being a minor. 


CHAPTER V. 


Family of Sindia, 

The family of Sindia are Sudras of the tribe 
of Koomljee, • or cultivators. Raiiojee Sindia, 
the first who became eminent as a soldier, had 
succeeded to his hereditary oflice of head man, or 
Potail, of Kumerkerrah in the district of Wye, 
before he was taken into the service of the Paish- 
wah Ballajee Bishwanath, after whose death he 
continued in that of his son Bajerow Belall. 
The humble employment of Ranojee was to carry 
the Paishwah’s slippers; but being near the per- 
son of the chief minister of an empire in any capa- 
city, is deemed an honour in India. The frequent 
instances of rapid rise from the lowest to the high- 
est raidc led men of respectability to seek such sta- 
tions; and it is probable that ambition, not indi- 
gence, influenced the principal ofi&cer of a village 
to liec^ome, in the first instance, the menial servant 
of Ballajee Bishwanath. Ranojee’s advancement, 
however, is imputed to accident. It is stated *', 

* This anecdote receives confirmation from a letter of Cap- 
tain Stewart, Acting: -Resident at Sindia's court, dated 3d 
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that Bajerow, on coming out from a long audience 
with the Sahoo Baja, found Banojee asleep on his 
hack, with the slippers of his master clasped with 
fixed hands to his breast. This extreme care of 
so trifling a charge struck Bajerow forcibly : he 
expressed his satisfaction, and, actuated by mo- 
tives common to men in the enjoyment of such 
power, he immediately appointed Ranojee to a 
station in the Pagah, or body-guard. From this 
period his rise was rapid; and we find him, when 
Bajerow came into Malwa, in the first rank of 
Mahratta chiefs, subscribing a bond of seciuity to 
the Emperor Mahomed Shah for the good conduct 
of his master. Ranojee appears to have been a 
very enterprising active soldier. His expenses 
went far beyond his means ; and he was indebted 
for considerable pecuniary aid to Mulhar Row 
Holkar, with whom he formed an intimate con- 
nexion. He died in Malwa, and was interred 
near Shujahalpoor, at a small village called from 
him Ranagunge. 

Ranojee Sindxa had been married in the Bec- 
kaii to a wmman* of his own tribe, by whom 
he had three sons, Jyepah, Duttajee, and Jut- 


Septeinber, ISip' “ Ranojee (he observes) is stated, after he 
“ was promoted, to have carried with him carefully packed in 
“ a box, a pair of the Paishwah’s old slippers, which he never 
ceased to regard with almost religwus veneration as the 
“ source of his rise. ' 

* Her name was Meenah Bhye. ’ ' 
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tobah; the two eldest of whom !)ccame clistin- 
guished commanders,^ 

He had also two sons by a Kajpoot woman, a 
native of Malwa, Tukajee and Madhajee Sindia; 
the latter of whom became the headf of the 
family. His character early developed itself ; and 
his rise to a station, to which he had no right from 
birth, does not appear to have been dispixted. 
This chief was present at the battle of Panipiit. 
He fled from the disastrous held, but was pursued 
to a great distance by an Afghan, who, on reach- 
ing him, gave him so severe a cut on the knee 
with a battle-axe, that he was deprived for life of 
the use of his right leg. His enemy, content with 
inflicting this wound, and stripping him of some 
ornaments and his mare, left him to his fate. 
He was first discovered by a water-carrier, of 


*** Jyepah, who had been employed upon the earliest ex- 
peditions to Malwa, was, after many vicissitudes of fortune, 
massacred at Nagpoor by two Rhattore Rajpoots, employed 
by Bajee Singh, Raja of Joudpoor, against whom be was 
advancing at the head of a large force. Duttajee, who had 
accompanied Ragona,uth Row in his conquests as far North as 
Lahore, was defeated and slain on the plain of Rudber, near 
Delhi. Juttobah, the younger brother, died at K amber, near 
Deeg in Hindustan, 

t Junkajee, the son of . Jyepah, succeeded to be the 
head of the family on the death of Ranojee, but he was 
slain at Paniput almost immediately after liis accession to 
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the name of Ranah Khan'^, who was among the 
fugitives : this man, placing him upon his bullock, 
earned him towards the Deckan. Madhajee used 
frequently to recount the particulars of this pur- 
suit. His fine Beckany mare carried him a great 
way ahead of the strong ambling* animal u|)on 
wliich the soldier who had mai‘ked him lor his 
prey was mounted ; but, whenever he rested for an 
interval, however short, his enemy appeared keep- 
ing the same pace ; at last, his fatigued mare fell 
into a ditch. He was taken, wounded, spit upon, 
and left. He used to say to the British Resident 
at his Court, the late General Palmer, that the 
circumstance had made so strong an impresvsion 
upon his imagination, that he could not for a long 
time sleep without seeing the Afghan and his 
clumsy charger pacing after him and his fine 
Deckany mare ! 

The survivors of the Mahrattas fled from the 
field of Panijmt to the Bccfcan, and for a period 
the nation seemed stunned with the efleets of that 
dreadful dayf ; but the return of Ahmed Shah 


His service was gratefully rewarded. Ranah Khan, the 
water-carrier, was afterwards styled the Bhaee, or brother, oi 
Madhajee Sindia, raised to* the first commands in bis army, 
and afterwards loaded with favours. His grandson (a weak 
young ma,n) still enjoys some of the Jaghires that were granted 
to his ancestor. 

t Few actions have been attended with greater carnage. 
The lowest at which the loss of theMahr^tta army is estimated 
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Abdalli to Cabul, and the contests among the 
Mahomedaii nobles for the different provinces of 
the dissevered empire, enabled them to reoc- 
ciipy Central India, and again overspread Hhi- 
dnstan. 

The family of Sindia, with that of other 
Mahratta chiefs, had lost by the battle of Panipnt 
their possessions in Hindustan and Malwa. Mad- 
hajee Sindia, however, independently of his ])eing 
the most distinguished leader of the household 
horse* of Ballajee, who had succeeded his father 
Bajcrow in the imperial oflice of Paishwah, had 
entertained a large military establishment of his 
own ; and the death of MuUiar Row, the founder 
of the family of Holkar, which took place three 
years after the defeat of Paniput, made him the 
first in power of the Mahratta military chiels. 
His behavioim on the occurrence of Mulhar Row’s 
death was generous towards the family. When 
Ragobah, the uncle of the Paishwah f , desired to 
coerce Alia Bhye, the widow of Mulhar Row’s son, 
and the representative of the family, into an ar- 
rangement that would have destroyed its power, 


is^more Uian two hundred ihousarul men, half of whom were 
slain ; and the moral effect was still greater. The armies of 
the nation had collected for the struggle, and defeat was for a 
moment felt as the annihilation of their power. 

Pagah. • 

t Madhoo Row, son of Ballajee- 
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Madhajee% thougli lie offered Ms personal service 
as belonging to the household troops of the Paish- 
wah, refused to command the army which he 
had collected independently of that prince, to act 
against the family of so distinguished a leader. 

His example was followed by Jaimojee Bhonslah 
of Nagpoor, and the designs of Ragobali were 
frustrated. 

The Mahrattas having, three years after the a.d. 17 G 4 . 
battle of Paniput, collected an army of consider- 
able forcef, marched into Hindustan, under Visa- 
jee Krislina;!:, who commanded on the part of the 
Paishwali, and received a nominal obedience from 
Madhajee Sindia. But that chief had now com- 
menced Ms ow'n plans for forming a separate, if 
not independent sovereignty. He had succeeded 
to all those assignments of lands made to his fa- 
ther to pay the troops of the family ; and both in 
Central India and Hindustan, Raja after Raja was 
laid under contnbution, and district after district 
added to the territory he governed, in the name 

* It may be doubted whether this conduct was altogether 
gratuitous. Alia Bhye had come into the possession of a fail 
treasury, aud there is reason to believe she used some of its 
contents, with other means, to gain the friendship of Madhajee 
Sindia and the Bhonslah on this emergency. 

t This expedition was directed against Niijeeb ud Dowlah, 
who had succeeded to the management of affairs at Delhi, 
which he conducted in the name;of the weak Shah Alium, 
j Visajee Krishna was long- Beenee Wallah, or quartermas- 
ter-general of tlieMahratta armies* ' 
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of the Faishwah; and although the share of 
the latter in these possessions was only nominal,, 
his commands were made the pretext of exactions 
and conquests, from which his own territories 
were not exempt ; for Madhajee Sincha took 
full advantage of the dissensions that occurred 
at Poona after the death of Ballajee, to usurp, as 
far as he could, the rights and lauds of the head of 
the empire to the North of the Nerbiidda. The 
detail of the progress of this system of spoliation 
of both friend and foe is not necessary : suffice it 
to say,, this able cliief was the principal opposer of 
the English in the war- they canied on in favour 
of Ragohah. He was the nominal slave, but the 
rigid master, of the unfortunate Shah Alliim, 
Emperor of Delhi ; the pretended friend, but the 
designing rival, of the house of Holkar; the pro- 
fessed inferior in all matters of form, but the real 
superior and oppressor, of the Rajpoot princes of 
Central India; and the iiroclaimed soldier, hut the 
actual plunderer, of the family of the Faishwah. 

Although by the treaty of Salbye, Sindia was 
recognized, as far as related to the British govern- 
ment, an independent prince, he continued to ob- 
serve, on all other points which referred to his 
connexion with the Poona government, the most 
scnipnlons, attention to forms.^ When he became 


Madhajee Sindia originally transacted ail affairs in the 
name of the Faishwah, and not only his ministers, Imt all his 
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master of Shah Ahum and his capital, he made 
the degraded Emperor sign a commission appoint- 
ing the Paishwah vicegerent'^ of the empire, 
and received from the head of the Maliratta 
state one as his Deputy in that high office; 
but when he came to Poona, during the rule of 
the second Madhoo Row, a scene was exhibited, 
which stands perhaps alone amid all the mum- 
mery to which the mock humility of artful and am- 
bitious leaders has resorted to deceive the world. 
The actual sovereign of Hindustan from the Sutleje 
to Agra, the conqueror of the princes of Raj- 
pootana, the commander of an army composed of 
sixteen battalions of regular infantry, five hundred 
pieces of cannon, and one hundred thousand horse, 
the possessor of two thirds of Malwa and some of 
the finest provinces in the Deckan, when he went 
to pay his respects to a youth who then held the 


public servants, even to his Chobdars, or mace-bearers, were 
called the Paishwah’s ; but during the minority of Sevai Mad- 
hoo Row, when Nana Furnavese was Dewan, all Sindia's 
possessions South of the Chumbul were made over to his di- 
rect authority. In the conquests made North of the Chumbul, 
the Paish wall’s name was used, and two principal officers from 
Poona attended Madhajee to guard the interests of the chief 
of the empire. On hrst entering Hindustan, some grants were 
made in the Paishwah ’s name ; but when the latter was nomi- 
nated Vakeel ul Mootlik at Delhi, these were recalled, and 
regular Sunnuds given in the name of the Emperor with the seal 
of the Paishwah as Minister, and of Madhajee as his Deputy. 

* Vakeel ul Mootlik. 
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office of Paishwah, dismounted from his elephant 
at the gates of Poona; placed himself in the 
great hall of audience below all the Mankarries, 
or hereditary nobles of the state; and when the 
Paishwah came into the room, and desired 
him to be seated with others, he objected on 
the ground of being unworthy of the honour, 
and, untying a bundle that he carried under his 
arm, produced a pair of sli])pers, which he 
placed before Madhoo Row, saying, “ This is my 
“ occupation, it was that of my father,” Mad- 
hajee, at the moment he said this, took the old 
slippers^ the Paishwah had in use, which he 
wrapped up careftiEy, and continued to hold 
them under his' arm; after which, though with 
apparent reluctance, he .allowed himself to be 
prevailed upon to sit down. This was not the 
only instance in which Madhajee Sindia pro- 
fessed to feel pride, instead of shame, at the 
recollection of the origin of his family, as well 
as of its first occupations. He had added to their 
property as Mahratta Ryots in the Deckan, by 
some purchases, and he desired to be called by the 
title he derived from his humble inlnSritancc. 'lire 
feeling w'as national, and made him popular ; but 
he had, no doubt, other motives: these indeed are 
described in a common saying in India, “ that Mad- 

* These old, slippers, ’ Captain Stewart was informed, were 
carefully preserved by the successor of Madhajee Sindia. ' 
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hajce Shidia made himself the sovereign of an 
“ empire, by calling himself a Potail, or head man 
“ of a village.” But, though we may smile at a con- 
duct which appeared an endeavour to reconcile sta- 
tions and duties that were incompatible, it must be 
confessed, that this able chief was throughout his 
life consistent in the part he acted ; which appeared 
more natural, from the manly simplicity of cha- 
racter which led him equally to despise the trap- 
pings of state and the allurements of luxury. His 
actions were suited to the constitution of the so- 
ciety he was born in, which had a just pride in 
his talent and energy, and esteemed him one of the 
ablest, as he was the most suecessful, of Mahratta 
leaders. Though Madhajee, following the example 
of the first statesmen of his nation, was content 
with the substance of power, and left others to wear 
its robes, there are strong grounds to conclude, 
that at one time he cherished the intention of giving 
to his vast possessions a more compact and perma- 
nent form. But this plan, if he ever entertained 
it, was frustrated. His career (which was one of 
constant action) was marked by many acts of vio- 
lence and oppression; but he was nevertheless a 
man of a mild disposition, and particularly desirous 
of improving the countries he had conquered or 
usurped. His ambition was, however, restless; 
and, tempted on one hand by the dissolution of the 
Moghul empire, and on the other by the weakness 
and distraction of the chiefs of his own nation, he 
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extended his territories and influence too widely, 
and too rapidly, to admit of their being well 
managed. 

Madhajee Sindia continued through life to re- 
tain many Mahrattas in his service; but, as he 
was, during the greater part of it, engaged in wars 
to tlie North of the Nerbudda, these were soon 
outnumbered by Rajpoots and Mahomedans. 
This was, though unmarked at the moment, a 
serious departure from the first principles of the 
Mahratta confederacy; and the habits of that 
nation were thus given to a population acting 
from a different inipulse, and with few congenial 
feelings. But the policy of Madhajee carried the 
change a step farther. His genius saw, that, to 
realize his plans, the mere predatory hordes of the 
Mahrattas could never prove adequate. It was a 
circle of plunder ; and, as one country was ex- 
hausted, the army had to march, with numbers 
increased by those whose condition their success 
had made desperate, to ravage another. They 
had, in their first excursions, little or no means of 
reducing forts ; nor did their system of war admit 
of protracted hostilities in a difficult country, and 
against a resolute enemy. These wants were 
early discovered by their enemies. The Bheels 
from their mountains, and the Rajpoots and 
others from their strong holds (which were mul- 
tiplied by fortifying every village), not only 
resisted, but retorted upon the Mahrattas, by 
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laying waste their lands, the wrongs they had 
suffered. This evil was only to he remedied 
by a regular force. We are distinctly informed, 
that its existence led Madhajee Sindia to de- 
termine upon the measure he now adopted, of 
raising some corps of infantry; and accident gave 
him the aid of a man of no ordinary description. 
De Boigne, who entered his service at this period, 
is said to have been brought by chance to the 
notice of Madhajee, who discovered in the author 
of a plan to frustrate his operations against Gohud, 
that military genius, which was afterwards to 
raise him to a greater, if not a more consolidated* 
power, than any Indian prince had attained since 
the death of Aurangzehe. 

Madhajee, accompanied by the brigades, or 
Campoos, as they were termed, of De Boigne, took 
forts and fought pitched battles, in a manner that 
the Mahrattas never before attempted. Not mere- 
ly the petty disturbers of the peace of Hindustan 
and Central India were attacked and subdued, but 
the proud spirit of the higher Rajpoot states was 


* His regular troops were increased from two battalions 
to eight, and afterwards to sixteen, with eighty pieces of 
artillery and a corps of well-appointed cavalry. The pay 
and equipments of this army were liberally fixed, and the 
successive proofs which they gave, of their superiority led 
to arrangements, which made this body, of men for along 
period more efficient than any one of a similar nature that had 
ever been formed by a native, priiic^ in India. 
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completely broken. The battle of Meirtah, which 
was fought against the collected **' force of Joud- 
poor, was a great triumph, and fixed the ascen- 
dancy f of Madhajee over that principality and the 
neighboxiiing’ weak state of Odeypoor, the prince of 
which liad twenty years before been compelled to 
make over some of his most fertile possessions:]: 
to the families of Sindia and Holkai’. Soon 
after the battle of Mektah, De Boigne fought an 
action with the troops of Jeypoor. To these vic- 
tories were added the defeat of Jimkajee Holfcar, 
and the destruction of four corps of regular in- 
fantry under a French f officer in the service of 
that chief. Before this last action took place, 
Madhajee Sindia had left Malwa, and arrived at 
Poona, where he died in A. D. 1794. 

* Two thousand horse of the tribe of Chundawut, of the 
Murwar army, made the only effort on this memorable day. 
They actually cut through De Boigne’s corps, but were, when 
rallying to return, almost destroyed by grape, a. d. 1790* * * § 

t Beeja Singh, who was ruler of Marwar when the battle 
of Meirtah was fought, was the same prince who had directed 
the murder of Jyepah Sindia ; and independent of the tribute 
now exacted, a cession of the district of Ajmeer was de- 
manded and made as the price of the blood of that leader, 

J In a'. D. 1771, Jdwud, Neemutch, Ruttenghur, Khonee, 
and Byjpoor, were made over to Madhajee Sindia, Bara- 
poorah, Rampoorah, Mulharghur, and the Pertaubghur tribute 
were given to the government of Hoikar. The amount of 
these cessions is computed at seventy-five lacks of rupees. 

§ Monsieur Dudernaic, comniander of this corps, escaped ; 
but every other European officer was either killed or wounded. 
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The great object of Madhajee Sindia was to 
give a more permanent shape to his government 
than ]iad ever belonged to that of a Mahratta chief. 
He generally resided in Hindustan, but sometimes 
came to Malwa, and remained for a short time at 
OojeiiL The countries under his own observation 
were well managed, as were all those where the 
inhabitants were peaceable and obedient; but in 
liis efforts to reduce the chiefs of Hindustan, the 
princes of Rajpootana, and the petty Rajas of 
Central India, to the state of subjects, he let loose 
all the irregulai’ violence of his army; and the 
proceedings of some of those he employed* to 
complete the subjugation of the Rajpoots, were 
marked by a spirit of rapacity and oppression, 
that has, perhaps, never been surpassed even in 
the annals of the Mahrattas. 

Madhajee Sindia had been the enemy of the 
British; but he was not insensible to the benefit 
he derived from that nation’s acknowledging him 
as an independent prince, which was done by the 
terms of the treaty f of Salbye, and by keeping a 


* Ambajee Ingliah, who was one of Sbictia’s principal officers 
employ ed In Rajpootana, though he oppressed the princes and 
chiefs of that country, was kind, and considerate to the inha- 
bitants. It was on his departure that the scene of devastutbn 
commenced. 

t This treaty, which was negotiated ,,hy Mr. David An- 
derson, has been often alluded to' as furnishing an extra- 
onriuary j>roof of Ih-e “ Anoinalous - Government yl the 
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resident at Ms court. These circumstances, how> 
ever, could not make him indilFerent to the 
rapid growth of a foreign power; and it is pro- 
bable that the materials he collected for empire 
were formed into the shape he gave them, with a 
hope that they might one day prove sufficient to 
aiTest its progress. He refused to become a party 
to the treaty of Poona ; and he arrived at that 
city, when Lord Cornwallis wms before Seringa- 
patam*, with (it was conjectured) no friendly 
feeling to the British nation. Whatever were 
his designs as relating to the Englisli, he did not 


“ Mahrattas, from Sindia, a military chief subordinate to the 
“ Paisliwah, becoming guarantee for the latter’s conduct.” But 
at this period the actual condition of the state warranted the 
assumption of Madhajee, The infant Paishwah was in the 
hands of a Dewan, Nana Furnavese, who was, like Sindia, 
a functionary of the state. It was in fact a guarantee, by the 
leading military chief of the Mahratta empire, of the conduct 
of one of the principal oflSeers, and done with the latter’s 
advice and concurrence; and, after all, Madhajee Sindia had 
the precedent of his father, who was one of the four principal 
chiefs who became in a. d. 1743 guarantee to the Emperor 
Mahomed Shah, that the Paishwah Ballajee, then in the 
plenitude of power, should not infringe the engagement into 
which he had entered with the sovereign of Delhi. 

*' Madhajee Sindia had a short time before proposed to 
become a party ip the confederacy against Tippoo, on con- 
dition that the British 'government would grant two battalions 
to accompany him to Poona ; “ engage to defend his pos- 
“ sessions in Hindustan, and. aid him in bis wars with the 
“ Rajpoot statejs.*' IThig proposition was rejected. 
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live to carry them into execution ; and his great 
power devolved, before it was well consolidated, 
upon a successor little equal, from his extreme 
youth, to complete the arduous task he inherited. 

Madhajee Sindia had no sons; his brother 
Tukajee had three of whom the eldest died 
without issue; the second had two; the young- 
est, Anund Row, became the favourite of his 
uncle, who, in consequence of his affection to 
him, adopted his son, Dowlet Row Sindia, as 
his'heir. This prince was only thirteen years of 
age when his grand uncle died, and left him not 
only his vast possessions, but an army which ren- 
dered him the arbiter of the Mahratta emphe. 
The succession of Dowlet Row was disputed by 
the widows of Madhajee, who proclaimed another 
prince, and, having assembled an army, did not 
give up the contest till they had been defeated in 
several actions. The territories of the Sindia 
family in Central India, which were at the death 
of Madhajee Sindia nearly the same as at pre- 
sent, were comparatively a small portion of the 
dominions inherited by Dowlet Row, the foun- 
dation of whose power was laid in Hindustan. 
The greatest part of his regular army subsisted 
on the revenues of that country, and npon the 
tributes w^hich its discipline and efficiency enabled 
it to collect from the prince? of Rajpootana. 


** ICebanjf'e, Joteeba, anJ Ahim'd Row. 
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The government of HoUiar, whicli had declined 
from the death of its founder Mulhar Row, had 
been expelled from all share in the territories 
North of Jeypoor. Its title to the tribute of that 
country, however, was still recognized ; but this, 
as well as the preservation of its possessions in 
Malwa, was owing, in the latter years of Madhajee 
Sindia, less to any power the Holkar family 
possessed of maintaining its rights, than to the 
ties which still subsisted between Mahratta diiefs, 
and which were not forgotten, even in the hour 
of battle. This national feeling gave a pecu- 
liar feature to their occasional contests with each 
other, which frequently terminated in a way that 
was unintelligible to those who did not understand 
the character and construction of the confederacy. 
The value of this disposition to reunion, when ap- 
parently in the most broken and divided state, had 
been fully appreciated by Madhajee Sindia; and 
he maintained, sometimes by great sacrifices, all 
those bonds and relations upon which it depended. 
When in the plenitude of power, he did not deny 
the justice, though he evaded, by a counter-state- 
ment of expenses, the payment of the large de- 
mands made upon him by Nana Furnavese, for 
the Paishwah’s share of the revenues of Malwa and 
Hindustan, and of the tributes he had collected. 
He is said to have discharged part of a large debt 
his‘ father owed to. the house of Holkar ; and when 
a dispute about their respective shares of the tri- 
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biites led to his troops attacking those of Tukajee 
at LaJdieree, no advantage was taken of the? lat- 
ter’s defeat, beyond the favourable settlement of 
the point in dispute, and we find Madhajee imme- 
diately afterwards in the most amicable and inti- 
mate intercourse with this chief. But sentiments 
and conduct such as have been described could not 
be expected in his successor. , Born and educated 
at a distance from the Deckan, surrounded by Eu- 
ropeans, Mahomedans, and Rajpoots, and despising, 
when contrasted with his disciplined bands, the 
iiTegular and predatory hordes, whose activity and 
enterprise had established the fame of his ances- 
tors, Dowlet Row Sindia was, and considered him- 
self, more the principal sovereign of India, than 
a member of the Mahratta confederacy. Some 
national feelings were stiU clierished by the high 
hereditary officers of his government; but then- 
attachment to the former usages and rides of the 
empire was unequal to resist the growing influence 
of the Rajpoot and Patan soldiers, who constituted 
the bulk of his army, and whose commanders were 
among the first rank of his counsellors. 

During the life of Madhajee Sindia, though 
intrigues were in progress among the different ’ 
Mahratta chiefs for the management of the affairs 
of the Paishwah, whose power had for a long 
period, like that of the Sahoo Rajas, become 
nominal, no open riiptiu-e took, place, and the 
peace of the country was preserved. The war 


iSo 
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uTidertaken against the Nizam promised to their 
united efforts so easy and rich a booty, that it 
proved, for the few months it continued, a bond 
of union; but this short campaign soon terminated 
A.D. 1795 . in a convention, by which the Nizam, in alarm 
for his person and family, purchased safety at an 
enormous sacrifice of territory and treasure. This 
great success was immediately followed by a scene 
of intrigue, art, and treachery, which is, perhaps, 
unparalleled. The principal of those events 
which may be enumerated as its causes and 
consequences, were, the unfortunate fate of the 
young Paishwah Madhoo Row^, the death of 
Tukajee Holkar, the imprisonment of Nana 
Furnavese, the murder of Purseram Rhow, and 
the release of Aziin ul Omrah, prime minister of 
the Nizam, who had been given as an hostage 
for the performance of his master’s engagements. 
During the contests that ensued between the 
different chiefs, the Poona territories were laid 
waste, and all the miseries which the predatory 
bands of the Mahrattas had inflicted upon other 
countries, were now retaliated by the inhabitants 
of Central India and Hindustan; for of such 
‘(as has been before stated) the armies of both 
Holkar and Sindia were almost entirely composed, 
llie youth of Dowlet Row Sindia has been stated 


* He fell, or Ihrew himspif, from a high wail of his juilace, 
aad was killed on the spot. 
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as an excuse for his early abuse of power; but his 
unfortunate marriage with the daughter of Sirjee 
Row Ghatkia (which happened at this peiiod), 
by placing that designing and wicked man at the 
head of his councils, was, perhaps, the chief cause 
of the shameless and bold rapacity which marked 
the commencement of his reign. The seizm-e of 
Nana Furnavese in violation of the most sacred 
pledges, the murder of several Brahmins (among 
whom was the brother of Nana), the plunder^ 
of the inhabitants of Poona and the principal 
places in its vicinity, the giving his aid to Casi 
Row Holkar to slay his brother Mulhar Row, 
and the confinement of Kimdy Row, the infant 
son of the latter chief, were among the crimes 
of this prince before he left the Deckan. When 
he retmmed to Malwa, whither he was sum- 
moned by alarm at the growing power of Jes- 
wimt Row Holkar, his conduct on every oc- 
casion shewed that his views of aggrandisement 
were unchecked by any of the scruples that had 
restrained his predecessor. He accepted, as has 
been stated, from the rebellious minister of Hhar, 
two provinces of the Puar princes; the whole of 
the Dewass territory was seized, and only restored 
on the payment of a fine. 


One of the chief pretexts was the expenses of Siiidia's 
marriage with Baizee Bhy% the daughter -of Sirjee Row 
Ghatkia, . ■ , ‘ 
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Jeswunt Row Holkar had, before Dowiet Row 
Siiidia reached Malwa, made himself master of 
Oojein, but was satisfied with exacting a large 
amount from its wealthy inhabitants, and he for- 
bade its being idundered. But Sirjee Row Ghat- 
Ida, who coinmanded a force which a few inontlis 
afterwards defeated Jeswunt Row', and took pos- 
session of Indore, sacked that city in the niost 
merciless manner, and ordered its best houses to be 
burnt, after he had either murdered or pillaged of 
their property the greater part of its inhabitants. 
This profligate chief wms w- ell aided in the work 
of destruction by his friends the Pindarries, num- 
bers of whom were at this period attached to 
Sindia’s army. The district of Indore, and se- 
veral others belonging to the Holkar family, were, 
on this occasion, placed under the management of 
Sindia’s officers, without any form being observed, 
either of resuming them in the name of the 
Paishw’^ah, or of declaring the possession tem- 
porary, till the succession to the Holltar tcrritoiy 
was settled. This was considered so offensive a 
departure from usage, that it united the adherents 
of the house of Holkar ; for even those who were 
hostile to the character and pretensions of Jeswunt 
Row, saw nothing but the complete ruin of the 
family in the success of Dowiet Ro-w Sindia. 

The period of ti’ouble^, as it is emphatically 

“ Chirdee ka Wuklit,” or " the period of trouble,''' ii? the 
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called, had now commenced in Central India; l)ut 
the tide of intrigue and war was again turned 
to the Deckan. Jeswunt Eow Holkar marched 
towards Poona, with the professed desigm of 
making the Paishwah, Bajerow, arbiter of tlie 
diiference between the families of Holkar and Sin- 
dia. This movement compelled Sindia to leave 
Malwa. He first went to Boorhanpoor, from 
whence he sent a detachment to join Bajerow, 
and to maintain his preponderance in the councils 
of that prince. The arrival of Sindia’s troops at 
Poona put an end to Jeswunt Row’s hopes (if he 
ever entertained any) from the Paishwah; aiid his 
fear of being hemmed in between two armies, if 
Sindia advanced, led hhn to instant hostilities, a.d, im 
The victory obtained by Holkar, his alliance 
with Amrut Row, the fliglit of Bajerow, the 
treaty of Basseiii, the interference of the British 
goverament, its war with the Mahratta leaders, 

Dowlet Row Sindia and Ragojee Bhonslali, are 
events that do not belong to this men)oir. 

SufDce it to say, that Howlet Row Sindia, after 
a vain trial of his strength figairist the British 
arms, had all his dreams of glory and ambition 
dispelled. The brigades^ fomed by Be Boigne, 

name given to the period from 1S00 to l'81S; that is, from 
tlie first appearance of Jeswunt. Row Holkar, as the sii[.)porter 
of his family against Dowlet Row, Sindia, till the dostrnrtion 
of tlie Pindurfics, a.o. 1818-' 

. * 'i’hc regular inlantry brigades, in the army of Dowlet Row 
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and completed by PeiTon, were destroyed; above 
five hundred guns, cast in the arsenals which 
scientific Europeans had established in his do- 
minions, were taken ; and he was compelled to 
purchase peace by the sacrifice of his finest 
possessions in Guzerat, Hindustan, and Bundei- 
cimd. This prince had still a large territory, 
and, however little his conduct ineiited it, the 
doubtful articles of the treaty of Sirjee Anjeii- 
gauin were favourably interpreted; and he gained 
by another engagement, concluded two years after- 
wards, a considerable addition to his dominions.^ 
Subsequently to his making peace with the 
British government, the troops of Dowlet Row 
Sindia were constantly employed in reducing the 
numerous Rajas of Central India, and adjoining 
countries, who owed him allegiance or tribute. 
He was' in generiil successful; many chiefs were 
coerced into complete submission,* whUe others 
were destroyed ; but the ’ result of this ’ warfare 
was to feed and excite that predatory and tur- 
bulent spirit, which now pervaded this unhappy 
country. The miseries wliich it had suffered 


S'mdia, at the commencement of the war, consisted of seventy- 
tvvo battalions, amounting, in the aggregate number of armed 
men, to forty-three thousand six hundred and fifty, with a 
large proportion of fiield artillery. 

* The territories of Gohod, 'and the fort of CTwalior, were 
given up by the treaty of peace concluded at Muttra, in 
1805 . ■ 


family of sinbia. 
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from Pindarries and Rajpoot plunderers soon 
appeared as a light evil, to what it was des- 
tined to sustain from the regular brigades, or 
Campoos, of its principal Rulers. Those of 
Sindia levied contributions indiscriminately on 
all the towns and villages through which they 
passed ; and the constant state of mutiny these 
corps were in, from want of pay, made their op- 
pression of the inhabitants more indiscriminate 
and insufferable. 

The causes which made Dowlet Row Sindia so 
.. instrumental in dissolving the ties by which the 
chiefs who constituted the loose confederacy of 
the Mahratta nation were bound, have been 
stated. He afterwards attempted, in vain, to 
arrest the progress of British power by an 
union with Ragojee Bhonslah and Jeswunt Row 
Holkai*. The feelings which had once supported 
such combinations no longer existed in any force. 
Bajerow, however, made a last effort to revive 
them; and there is ground to suppose that he 
succeeded to a very considerable extent. Bowlet 
Row Sindia could not but be secretly hostile to a 
power, by which he had been so humbled as by the 
British ; and he saw with satisfaction the increas- 
ing embarrassments of the war that nation was 
carrying on in Nepaul. But though his intrigues 
in that quarter, when discovered, were passed over 
with a generosity that must have made a strong 
impres^on, stjU he was not able to resist the call 
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of the Paisliwah, to whom there car. be no doubt 
A.fx 1818. he promised support when that Prince deter- 
mined on hostilities with the British. But Siiidia 
acted upon this occasion more from the recollection 
than the existence of ties, and from a sense of 
distant, not proximate, danger; and such motives 
were not of sufficient strength to make a chief like 
him engage in a war, which, from the measures 
adopted to prevent his iDrecipitating that step, 
must have commenced with the hazard of his sove- 
reignty. He preferred the path of safety ; and en- 
tered into an alliance, by v/bich he engaged to 
combine his efforts with those of the British go- 
vernment in suppressing the predatory system, 
and restoring the general tranquillity of the coun- 
^ an act of necessity, not 

choice, there can be no doubt; and it has been 
since proved, that he secretly endeavoured to evade 
the performance of some of the engagements into 
which he had entered. But his situation wms 
painful and difficult, and he was only able to pre- 
serve his dominions by a departure from all that is 
deemed honour^. by the tribe to which he belongs. 


* The following is tbe literal transktiun of a letter from 
Bajerow to D owlet Row Sindia, given to me in April 1818, 
with an assurance of its being a true copy of the original. It 
purported to be taken from an Ackbar, or paper of intelligence. 
“ Your kther M'adhaje'e .Sindia, agreeably to the orders of 
“ the Sircar, went to Delhi, was made a Vizier, and acquired a 
“ high reputation. He served ns with his heart and soul. M'hen 
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He merited on this account the indulgence and 
consideration .with which he has been treated, 
and its effects have not been lost, Dowiet Row 
Sindia, who is personally of a good disposition, and 
is now free from the, counsellors who betrayed and 
corrupted his youth, sees in their true light the 
motives that have actuated the British govern- 
ment. He appears already to have submitted to 
the great revolution that has occurred ; and, view- 
ing the struggle for superiority as past, is forward 
to recognize the paramount sway of the British a, D.1802. 
government, and to benefit by its action being 
directed to the restoration and maintenance of 
internal tranquillity. 

“ you became bis successor, you entered into alliance with 
“ the English : thus you govern in Hindustan, and thus you 
“ shew your gratitude. In thus serving us, it Is befitting 
“ you to put bangles on your arms, and sit down like a 
“ woman. After my power is destroyed, is it possible that 
‘‘ yours should stand ? ” ’ 

Dowiet Row, the writer of this article adds, after having 
heard the above, remained in much distress during two hours, 
and then went to sleep : he sent no answer. 


YOL. I. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Family of Holkar. 

The family of Holkar are of the Dhoongur '^' 
or shepherd tribe. The first who obtained any 
eminence, or indeed rose above the class of pea- 
sants in which he was born, was Mnlhar Row. 
His father is only termed, in the record given to 
the author by the present minister f at Indore, a 
respectable cultivator, or Ryot, of a village in the 
Heckan, called Hull from which this chief and 
his descendants take their name of Holkai’, or 
more properly HuUmr. J 


* In Hindustan this family are usually described as Gadrees, 
or goatherds, which is a shade below a tribe of shepherds, to 
which they consider themselves to belong. 

t Tantia Jogh. 

X The village of Hull is in the l^ergunnah of Phuitin, in 
the Jaghire of Nimbalkur. It is near a bridge on the Neva, 
and about five coss from. Phuitin, and twenty coss from 
Poona. 

§ Many of the principal Mahratta families derive their 
name from a compound similarly formed from that of the vil- 
lage where they were born,, and the substantive Kur, which 
signifies an inhabitant,- as Nirabal-Kur, Pattun-Kur, &c. 
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Mulhar Row was born near the end of the 
seventeenth century*. His father, whose name 
was Ciindajee, died when he was between four 
and five years of age; and his mother, in con- 
sequence of some dispute with her husljand’s rela- 
tions, removed to the house of her brother, 
Narainjeef, a respectable landholder who lived 
in Candeish. The first employment of his ne- 
phew marks the condition of Narainjee. Mul- 
har Row was for several years appointed to 
watch the sheep of the family, from which occu- 


* I believe in a. d. 1693 : there is no exact register or 
accurate account of births (except in their principal fami- 
nes) kept by the Mahrattas. They guess from events antece- 
dent or subsequent to their birth. Had Mulhar Row been bom 
a chief, his Junnum Putee,' or the State of the Heavens, writ- 
ten by the astrologer at his birth, would have been kept. This 
is the usage among all Hindus of rank. 

t He was usually called Narainjee Bargul. — In a Persian 
manuscript in my possession, she is said tn have carried her 
son to one of her brothers, called Mudkur, who resided 
at the village of Sasunt ; but I follow in this place the 
paper given me by the present minister, Tantia Jogh, which 
I believe to be correcti Mudkur was the maternal uncle 
of the second Mulhar Row, the son of Tukajee; and the 
similarity of name has occasioned the mistake of the Maho- 
medan author. 

I Narainjee is termed a Zemindar, which (though it has 
another signification when applied to ap, ofiicial person) usually 
means a man possessing property in land, however small, in 
his own right. He was an inhabitant , of the village of 
Talandtth in Candeish. ' - 
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pation (according to a fable which belongs to tlic' 
youth of almost all Hindus that liave attained 
eminence) he was only released by the accident of 
a snake having been seen to interpose its crest or 
hood^ between his face and the rays of the sun, 
as he lay asleep in the fields. This at first giiv(‘ 
alarm, but was afterwards favourably construed ; 
and, according to the family tradition, his uncle 
Narainjce, acting from the impression it made, 
placed him in a small party f of horse which he 
kept in the service of Kuddum Bandee, a Mah- 
ratta chief of rank. ^Vhatever circumstances 
raised the young Holkar from the profession of a 
shepherd to that of a soldier, he soon shewed that 
he possessed all the qualities necessary to acquire 
distinction in the latter. In one of the first ac- 
tions in which he was engaged he slew a leader 
of Nizam ul Mulk. This exploit, and his extra- 
ordinary zeal and activity, brought hmi into early 
notice. His uncle, Narainjee, gave him his 
daughter t in marriage; and, after a few years, his 


* The snake was a Covra Capella, a species which is 
deemed peculiarly sacred, 
t Twenty-five in number. 

% The name of this lady was Gotama Bhye, who afterwards 
rose to celebrity as the principal, and indeed only wife of Mul- 
har Row Holkar. Her family, that of Bargul, is now ex- 
tinct, The brother of Ootaraa Bhye (whoso name, like his 
father, was Narain) , attained. some eminence. He was in the 
service of the Raja of Odeypoor, who gave him the Pergunnah 
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increasing fame led the Paishwah, Bajerow, to 
take him into his own service, in which he was 
at once raised to the command of five hundred 
horse. This change of masters was witli the en- 
tire concurrence of Kuddum Baiidee, who rejoiced 
in the good fortune of the young shepherd ; and 
the latter gave a marked proof of his gratitude, 
by assuining the colours^ of the Bandee chiefs, 


of Boodda, near Mundissor, as a Jaghire ; lialf of which he 
bestowed as a present on his sister, who immediately named 
the principal town of her share Mulharghur, in honour of her 
husband, while her brother called the capital of his lands Nar- 
rainghur. At the death of Narainjee, this Jaghire went to hiS 
son Bouj Row ; who, on the ccmntries around his Jaghire being 
delivered over to the Mahrattas, became a Jaghircdar of the 
Holkar family. Bouj Row died about thirty years ago, leaving 
the Jaghire to his sons, Mogajee and Shumkiir Row. It was 
resumed in the year 1805 by Jeswunt Row Holkar, and re- 
stored in I 8 O 7 . Mogajee died a. d. 1813, leaving Narrain- 
ghur to Shurakur Row, who held it for two years 5 after which 
iE was resumed, and Shumkur Row, who fled to the neigh- 
bouring fastness of Sattolee, gained a precarious livelihood by 
plundering. To induce him to leave off' these incursions, two 
villages of his former Jaghire were, given him: of these he was 
deprived after the peace of Mundissor, and the last of the family 
died a few months ago in extreme poverty. 

* The standard is of a triangular shape, striped red and 
white, and surmounted by pennons or streamers of tire same 
colours. The present representative «f the once celebrated 
family of Banded, is about twelve years of age. He fled some 
time ago from tbe persecution of the late Paishwah to Baroda, 
to beg a pittance for his support fmm the Guickwar, whose 
ancestors owe, in a great degree, their xise to his family. 

T T T . , . 
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which still remain the standard of the Holkar, 
as they are of the .Gnickwar family, who were 
originally followers of the same leader, 

llie progress of Mnlhar Row Hoikar to high 
command was rapid. Sliortly after he entered 
the Paisliwali’s service, he was detached with 
the Paishwah’s brother to the Concan, in the 
subjection of which they were very successful. 
Bassein, and many other plac;es of reputed 
strength in that quarter, were wrested from the 
Portuguese. The fame that Midhar Row ac- 
quired on this occasion was subsequently in- 
greased by his conduct in a war with Nizam Ali 
Khan f , and on several lesser expeditions. 

Mulhar Row Hoikar received j; his first lands 
North of the Nerbudda (twelve districts) in 1728, 
and in 1731 seventy additional districts were 
granted j to this chief, who appears at the same 
time to have been nominated, by a letter from 
the Paishwah, to the general management || of the 

* Chinii>aj«e, 

t Hoikar acquired much distinction in an affair that took 
place at Rakishon, and on the peace which followed he ob- 
tained several possessions.. The Pergunnah of Ambah was 
granted at this time to the Hoikar family. 

t In the Roze Kurd, or Diary of the Poona Office, in .a. ». 
J728, we find the first grants of twelve Mahals to Mulharjee 
Hoikar, and thirty-three to Oudajee Puar. 

§ Poona Diary, 

}| It is mentioned in the Poona Diary, that in this year, 
1730-1, the Paishwah wrote a leUer to Mulhar Row Holkaiv 
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Mahratta mterests in Malwa ; and in the ensuing 
year he commanded, as has been stated, the ad- a. d. i?:? 2 
vance of the army which invaded that province, 
when Dia Bahadur was defeated and slain. Mul- 
har Row was, at the period above-mentioned, at the 
head of a considerable detachment, and obtained, 
before the Mahrattas ascended the Vindhyan 
mountains, possession of several places in Nemaur, 
of which the town of Mhysir was the principal. 

When Malwa was conquered, the district of In- 
dore was assigned to him for the support^ of his 
troops. 

The high rank and consideration which Mul- 
har Row had now attained, have been before, 
noticed, and are sufficiently proved, by his name 
being, as before related, in the deed of guaran- 
tee given by the principal military leaders to 
Mahomed Shah, as a security against the insin- 
cerity or perfidy of their superior, the Paishwah, 

He may, in fact, be deemed, from the invasion of 
Malwa tdl his death (a period of more than thirty 
years), the mostdistinguished of the militmy com- 
manders f of the Mahratta empii’e; and he ap- 

eoramitting Malwa to his charge, and stating that he must 
regularly transmit the dues of the Sirci^, &:c. This eroploy- 
xnent was probably given him to chec& the growing ambition 
and insolence of Oudajee Puar, 

•* A. D. 1733. — It was, according to usage, a Serinjam 
grant, and revocable. ; ! , 

f He was, by an order of the Paishwah, associated with 
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pears, from his continual employment, to have 
been greatly favoured by Bajerow, to whose au- 
thority he continued, even in the zenith'^ of his 
power, to pay the greatest deference- The life of 
this leader, though he established his family and 
government in Central India, has little connexion 
with the history of that country. The Deckan and 
Hindustan, hut especially the latter, were the 
scenes of his principal military achievements. In 
one of the first incursions of Bajerow into that 
region, he was among the chiefs who plundered 
the celebrated fair j- at Khalka Bhowanee, within 
fifteen .miles of Delhi, where the weak Emperor 
Mahomed Shah was then residing. The Mah- 
rattas on this memorable and bold incursion 
shewed their contempt of the Mahomedan power, 
by hanging a hog over the bridge near Hu- 
mayoon’s tomb. The booty they took was great, 
and Midhar Bow obtained on this occasion a share 
of wealth and fame, which completely compen- 
sated for the discomfiture he had sustained a 


Hanojee Sindia, and directed to collect, on account of Sirdaish- 
moolcee 'and other Mahratta claims, thirty-five per cent, of 
the revenue of Malwa, These chiefs pledged themselves to 
pay one lack and. five thousand rupees the first year, one lack 
and ten thousand the. second, and one lack and twenty-five 
thousand rupees the third ■ and future years, to the Poona 
slate, dividing the remainder betwixt tljem equally. 

* Poona Diary, . t Jattra. 
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few months before from the Imperial army '^. The 
Pfiishwahj who had been secretly aided in the 
enterprise by Jye Singh, returned by the way of 
Kotah, and had an interview with that Eajpoot 
prince, who, with others of his tribe, agreed to 
transfer their tributes to the Mahrattas ; and, on 
Bajerow’s proceeding to the Deckan, the tasks of 
realizing this revenue, and of prosecuting military 
operations, were committed to Miilhar Row Hob 
kar, to whom considerable tracts f were assigned 
for the maintenance of his increased contingent. 
There is little interest in the detail of the pre- 
datory warfare which this chief carried on in 
Malwa, Rajpootana, and Hindustan; it was, in 
fact, a series of petty actions and pillaging in- 
cursions. Ill one of the latter, he took the bag- 
gage of Malika Zemanah, the Queen of Mahomed 
Shah ; and his family preserved with great care, 
until the death of Aha Bhye, two substantial 
records of this Mahratta victory over the property 


* The Imperial army, commanded by Burhaii ul Mulk, 
defeated Mulhar Row at Mootta Baug, near Agra, lo which 
place he had come after ravaging part of the Dooab. The 
Mahratta chief with difificuUy escaped, and joined Bajerow 
at Gualior. . - . 

t His grant from the Paishwah for the support of his 
troops is stated in a manuscript in ■ ‘my possession to have 
amounted to forty lacks of rupees in M^lwa, and twenty lacks 
in theBeckan, or Southward the,. Satpoorab rangev 
number of his contingent was iixedi^at fifteei* thousand horse. 
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of a ieioale; the one was a carriage the curtains 
of which were embossed with seed pearh and the 
other a comb, richly ornamented with jew^els, and 
worth above a lack of rupees. 

Mill bar Row' Holkar, encouraged hy the 
wretched coiiditioTi of tlie Moghul empire, ap- 
pears to have entertained the design of fixing the 
powder of his nation permanently over Hindustan ; 
and w'e find him, both alone, and in combination 
with other chiefs, endeavouring to effect this ob- 
ject, Ijy operations which extended from the 
province of Oude to the Indus, and from the hills 
of Rajpootana to the mountains of Kmnaon, 

, The Vizier Sefdar Jung had, in the reign of 
Ahmed Shah, called in the Mahrattas to preserve 
Onde from the Rohillas; and, during the war 
that ensued, Mulha,r Row Holkar particularly dis- 
tinguished himself, by the night attack he made 
with a very - small body of troops. His success 
on this occasion has been ascribed to an ancient 
stratagem, f He directed torches and lights to 
be tied to the horns of several thousand cattle, 
which were driven in one ■ direction, while in 
another he placed lights upon every bush and 


* This species of carriage, which is called a Ruth, or Hac- 
kery, has two low wheels, and is drawn by bullocks. 

T The similarity of this stratagem to that recorded of Han- 
nibal is remarkable.. Human invention has every where the 
same character,; and this coincidence must be accidental, for 
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tree, and, when this was done, marched silently in 
the dark by a different route to the attack. The 
enemy, pressed in one quarter by an actual as- 
sault, and seeing lights in several others, thought 
themselves surrounded and in danger of destruc- 
tion; they dispersed, and fled in dismay, leaving 
their camp to be plundered by the conquerors, 
whose leader acquired a just increase of fame from 
the victory ; and, in recompense for his zeal and 
gallantry during the whole of the campaign, the 
Emperor granted him a deed for the Sirdaish- 
mookee (a due of twelve and a half per cent, on 
the revenue) of Chandore, which is the only I'oyai 
grant in possession of the family. It is indeed 
stated, that wdien MuUiar Kow Holkar was asked 
what reward he wished, he replied, that he was 
the officer of the Paishwah, and desired to have 
no country independent of him, but that a nomi- 
nation to the office of Daishmookh^ of Chandore 
in Candeish would be acceptable. The request 
was complied with, and the family have ever since 
held the office. TOien the province of Candeish 
was recently ceded to the English government, a 
politic attention to the feeUngs of the house of 
Holkar led to a restoration of the title and immu- 
nities of the situation. 

we cannot suspect the Mahratta chief of having teacl the his- 
tory of the Carthaginian leader, 

^ Daishraookh is a Hindu compaand term, signifying the 
head of the district. 
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A, D. 1752 . Mulhar Row Holkar had connected himself 
with Ghazi Udeen, one of the sons of Nizam ul 
Mnlk, whom he accompanied to the Deckan to 
aid him in asserting his succession to the royal 
office (for such it had become) of Soubahdar, or 
viceroy, of that division of the empire; and the 
Paishwah, with the principal Mahratta chiefs, 
who had also engaged in the same enterprise, 
assembled at Aurungabad, from whence they were 
about to inarch, when the sudden death of Ghazi 
Udeen, by poison^, put an end to the expedition, 
and gave temporary peace to the Deckan. 

Invited by the weakness of the Mahomedan 
dynasty in Hindustan, the Paishwah again de- 
tached Mulhar Row Holkai’ to that quarter to 
maintain his interests, conferring on him the title 
of Soiibahdarf, and furnishing him with consh 
derable reinforcements. The annual invasions 
of the Afghans under Ahmed Shah Abdalli had 
now commenced, and the Mahrattas were forced, 
as has been stated, to evacuate the Punjab. 

A,D.i759.Duttojee Sindia was slain; and Mulhar Row, who 
had encamped at Secundra, after intercepting and 
plundering some supplies going to the camp of 

* He was poisoned, by his mother, whose desire to save 
another son, Nizam u’ DoVirlah, from destruction, impelled 
her to the liorrid act. 

t The title of Soubahdar descended to his successors ; mid 
Ilowlet Row Sindia, and other rulers, always addressed them 
by it as their highest distinction. 
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Alimed Shah, was himself surprised, and com- 
pletely routed, by a corps of the Afghans. The 
occurrence of these events led to the battle of 
Paniput. The early escape of Mulhar Row, on 
a day so fatal to'his nation, has given rise to some 
reproaches; but his advocates ascribe his safety to 
his superior knowledge as a leader, which made 
him, when he saw the action lost, keep his party 
together, and retreat with an order that none of 
the others preserved. This account will be more* 
probable, if we credit the statement given of his 
quaiTel with his commander, on the morning of 
the day on which the battle was fought. He had, 
it is affirmed, intreated Sedasheo Bhow to delay 
the action for one or two days; but the latter, 
whose pride and vanity exceeded all bounds*", im- 
patient of the advice, exclaimed, “ "Who wants the 
counsel of a goatherd ?”f If the anecdote be true, 
We cannot wonder that a chief of MuUiar Row’s 
character shoidd not have anticipated success, f 


^ Sedasheo Bhow used to allow his attendants to exclaim 
Purserara Ootar,” or an incarnation of Purseram, (a Deva, 
or demi-god) as one of his titles, 
t A nearly similar taunt lost the Mahratta commander ttie 
services on this day of one of his most efficient allies, Sooruj 
Mull, the Jaut Prince of Bhurtpoor, 

I The victory of Paniput, which is to be ascribed to tlie 
superior coui'age and energy of th,e Afghans, is naturally 
enough referred by the Mabrattas, to -other causes, and among 
these to tlie death of Biswas 'How, the, -son of the Paishwah, 
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At .all eveitits he was one of the few that escaped; 
and he retreated into Central India, where he eirx- 
ployed himself in settling his possessions. ThCvSe 
had been increased, in the mode usual to Maliratta 
chiefs ; and, with the exception of one district^, 
ail that now belongs to the Holkars in Malwa 
was becpieathed by their founder, Miilhar Row, 
who, besides his lands in that province, left ex- 
tensive claims upon Rajpoot princes. Taking ad- 
vantage of the disputes which occurred on the 
death of Jyc Singli, he had established a consider- 
able influence in the country of Jeypoor, and on the 
succession of Madhoo Singh, through his aid, the 
latter agreed to pay in money, besides an amount 
of seventy-six lacks f, and a cession of four dis- 
tricts j:, an annual tribute of three lacks and a 
half of rupees. Mulliar Row had before obtained 
large domains in the Deckan, and a consider- 
< able part of the province of Candeish had been 
allotted to him for the maintenance of his troojjs. 
Independently of these acquisitions, various grants 


which was imprudently proclaimed to the army by the ob- 
stinate impatience of Sedasheo Bhow, who made the elephant 
sit down, that he might see ‘for the last time hi,s favourite 
nephew. 

* Taul Mundawul, usurped from the Dhar family by Jes- 
wunt Row Holkar. The greater portion of it now forms part 
of Ghuiibor Khan’s Jaghire; 

t According to some statements eighty-four lacks. 

J Took, Rarnpoorah,. lVab, and Pottai). 
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of villages were given, both by the Paishwah and 
Mzan), as ]>resents to females of his family. 

Blolhar Row was seventy-six years of age when 
he died ; he had for more than forty years of his 
life been a commander of reputation, and during 
the latter part of this period was certainly one 
of the most distinguished in the Mahratta con- 
federacy. His remains w^ere interred at a place 
now named, in honour of him, Mulhargiinge, in the 
district of Alumpoor, and about forty miles from 
Gualior. Although inferior to Madhajjee Sindia as 
a statesman, Mulhar Row was his equal, if not his 
superior, as a warrior. For simplicity of manners, 
and manly courage, no Mahratta leader stands 
higher in the opinion of his countrymen ; nor were 
his talents limited to those of a soldier. His ad- 
ministration of the countries subject to his direct 
control was firm, but considerate; and if we 
judge of his character by his conduct to the petty 
Rajpoot princes of Malwa, the conclusion will be 
favourable to his memory. He conciliated their 
respect, if not their regard, by his good faith 
and moderation^ in the exercise of power. Many 
of them were his associates and adherents f, and 

* lie is stated to have reduced the tribute of Pertaubgbur 
to seventy-five thousand rupees, which, though as much as the 
chief of that petty state could pay, was not more than one 
half of what had been before assessed. 

I Among the principal of those chiefs who were his friends 
and supporters as well as tributaries, were Bulboddcr Singh, 
Kaja of Ragooghur, and Gokul I)ps$» Raj'a of Baglee. 
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their descendants still speak of liis memory with 
sentiments of gratitu.de. This feeling, however, 
may owe much of its strength to the opposite 
conduct of some of his successors. The principal 
virtue of Mulhar Row was his generosity. He 
had personally no regard for money ; he was wont 
to declare (probably with truth) that he under- 
stood nothing of accounts, and he listened with 
impatience to those ministers who recommended 
the diminution of his frequent largesses^. To his 
relations, and indeed to all .Mahrattas, he was 
uncommonly kind. It is stated of this chief, that 
in his conduct to the Paishwah, and in the per- 
formance of aU his duties as a member of the 
Mahratta confederacy, he did that from the heart, 
which Madhajee Sindia did from the head : the 
one was a plain, sincere soldier, and the other 
added to great qualities all the art of a crafty 
politician. 

Mulhar Row Holkar had only one son, Kundee 
Row; who, some years before the battle of Pani- 
1754. put, was killed at the siege of Kumbheref, near 


* It is recorded of Mulhar Row Holkar, that, when pleased 
with a soldier’s gallantry, he used to eKclaim, “ Fill his shield 
with rupees.” 

t Kumbhere is four coss from Deig : it lies'^between that 
place and Bhurtpoor, equally distant from each. Nawul Siugh, 
grandson of Sooruj Mill, was at this period Raja of Bhurtpoor. 
After he made peace wipi Mulhar Row, a Mausoleum, or 
Chettery, was built in honour of Kundee Row, and the revenue 
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Deif. This prince had maxried Aha Bhye, of a 

family of the name of Sindia, by whom he ha one 
son and one daughter. To the “ 
name was Mahee Row, Ragobah Dada (the unc 
of the reigning Paishwah, who was t^ 
manding the Mahratta armies m Central Indi. ) 
immediately sent a Khdaut.or honorary dress, ic- 
cognmng hhn by the act as successor to the 
and possessions of his grandfather. is y ^ 
howerer, did not long enjoy the digmiy-, and to 
dlTtl which occurred nine months after h^ ale- 
■ratio; was very melancholy. He hadten dways 
considered of weak and unsettled intellect, hut no 
svroptom of positive insanity had appeared befoi 
L Lme to the head of the government ^en 

of five villages assigned as * “tnnV 

Brahmins who attend it, “ of Bhnrtpoor is shoug, 

of an Mahrattas t p,roWi«n iboBaja 

from a recollection, w ic i disastrous battle 

of that place afforded their, ances or the fugitives who 

of paoiput. He only clo« ^ 

came to his temtones, « Uiere 

reaching their diomes iii ^ 

ia hardly a family of any J Bhnrtpoor. 

tradition of a debt of them often 

Such facts are importan , a consequence. It is» 

very different ^ Mahratta system, to 

however, to be added, th , . B^j^rtpoor being laid under 

them into payment, ^ - 
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every action displayed it. His conduct was at 
first more marked by extremes of folly than of 
guilt. The life of his mother was devoted to acts 
of charity and benevolence, and she was particu- 
larly kind to Brahmins. This tribe became ob- 
jects of Mallee Row’s malicious ridicule. It was 
a common usage with him to place scorpions in 
clothes and slippers that he gave them ; he also put 
these venomous reptiles in pots filled with rupees, 
which he invited the holy mendicants to take; 
and, when them eager cupidity caused them to be 
stung, his joy was as excessive, as the grief of 
the pious Alia Bhye, who used to lament aloud 
her hard destiny, in having a perfect demon born 
to her as a son. The avowed sentiments of his 
wickedness, and his incapacity for government, 
have given rise to a report that this admirable 
woman hastened the death of her own offspiing. 
Every evidence proves this to be false, and his 


■* Tins report of the death of Mallee Row has been stated to 
several European inquirers, by whom it was believed. I 
thought it a duty, as connected with the memory of Alia Bhye, 
to m^e the most minute investigation of the fact ; and the 
result has been a conviction of her complete innocence^ of a 
crime, which no circumstances could have excused. I have no 
doubt that she was led by horror at his cruel acts of insanity, 
and a despair of his recovery, to look upon his death as a fortu- 
nate event for him, herself, and the country ; but such a feeling 
is an honour, instead of a disgrace, to her character. 
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death is referred by ail that have been mtcrro- 
gated (and among them many were on the spot 
when it occmn-ed) to the same cause. He had 
slain, in a jealous toy, an embrordm-er, who, he 
telieved, had formed an intimacy with a female 
servant of his family. The innocence of the man 
was established, and remorse for the crune brai^ i 
on so sevei-e a paroxysm of madness m MaUee 
Bow as to alarm aE for his life. It is a confiime 
belief with many of the natives of India, that de- 
parted spirits have, on some occ^ons. the powe^ 
of seizing upon, and destroying the hvmg. It wa^ 
rumoured, that the embroiderer was a man with 
supernatural power, that he warned MaEee Bow 
not to slay him, or he would take terrible ven- 
seance • and the ravings of the latter were im- 
Lted to the person he had murdered, and who, 
aiding to their preposterous behef, now haunt- 
ri i the form of a Jin, or demon. Aha 
Bhve satisfied of this fact, used to sit days an 

.“4 

Lans. She shed tears in abundance, and p^sed 
^ Tti the hope of soothing 

rirrXedtohuildaten^ict^to 

deceased, and to settle an ^ 

if he would only leave her son. ^ 

-a voice stiE seemed to answer. He slew m 
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iniiocent, and I will have his life.” Such is the 
popular tale of the death of Blallee Row; an event 
that only merits notice as connected with the history 
of Alia Bhye, whom it compelled to come forward 
to save from ruin the interests of the family she 
represented, and to exhibit in the person of a 
female, that combined talent, virtue, and energy, 
which made her, while she lived, a blessing to 
the country over which she ruled, and has asso- 
ciated her memory with every plan of improve- 
ment and just government in the province of 
Malwa. 

The daughter of Alia Bhye had been married 
into another family, and could therefore, accord- 
ing to Hindu usage, have no claim to participate 
in the administration of the Holkar sovereignty. 
Under these circumstances, Gungadhur Jeswunt, 
1766. the Brahmin minister of the late Mulhar Row, 
strongly recommended, that some child (dis- 
tantly related to the family) should be adopted 
to succeed MaUee Row, a plan which would 
have secured the continuance of his own au- 
thority as minister'*. This proposition was com- 
bined with the offer of a large separate provi- 
sion for Alia Bhye, whose abilities were admitted, 
but her sex objected to, as a discpiahfication for 

^ Gungadhur Jeswunt held his station of Dewan, or Minis- 
ter, to the Holkar family from the Paishwah. He had been 
nominated by Bajerow to that office with Mulhar Row, when 
the latter was first promoted to high command. 


the conducting of public affairs. Gunghadur at 
the same time proposed to give a considerable 
present* to Kagobah Dada, in the event of 
his agreeing to the arrangement, and promoting 
its execution. This venal chief gave a ready 
assent to the measure ; and his concurrence 
was considered by the minister so conclusive, 
that he waited upon Alia Bhye, coin])letely as- 
sured, that, if other motives failed, a despair 
of successful resistance would compel her to 
acquiesce ; but he soon discovered his error. 
He was told at once by this high-minded wo- 
man, that his plan was disgraceful to the house 
of Holkar, and should’ never have her con- 
sent; and she particidarly disapproved of his 
intended gift to Ragobah, whose right of interfer- 
ence on the occasion she entirely rejected. The 
heirs of Mulhar Row, she said, were extinct on the 
death of her son, and she had, as wife and mother 
of the two last representatives of tlie family, the 
exclusive privilege of selecting the successor, — and 
that just claim she was resolved, at all hazards, to 
maintain. It is probable that Alia Bhye had not 
only also consulted with her own principal adhe- 
rents, but with the Mahratta militai^y chiefs who 
were in Malwa when these events occurred. Her 
whole conduct, however, at this crisis of her for- 


* This descripLion of present to a superior is termed Naza- 
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tune, and of the Holkar government, shewed that 
her resolution had been seriously taken, and 
would be firmly maintained. On hearing that Ra- 
gobah was making preparations to compel her to 
compliance, she sent him a message, eaimestly ad~ 
vising him not to make war on a w'oman, from 
which he might incur disgrace, but could never 
derive honour. She added, to give elfect to this 
remonstrance, every preparation for hostilities. 
The troops of Holkar evinced enthusiasm in 
her cahse; and she made a politic disjfiay of 
her determination to lead them to combat in 
person, by directing four bows, with quivers full 
of arrows, to be fitted to the comers of the how- 
dah, or seat, on her favourite elephant. Ragobah 
seemed at first equally resolved to proceed to ex- 
tremities; but all his followers were reluctant; and 
Madhajee Sindia, and Jannojee Bhonslah, refused 
to unite with him, and an ungrateful minister, to 
subvert the independence of the Holkar family. 
These sentiments, and the arrival of a letter from 
the Faishwah Madhoo Row, to whom Alia Bhye 
had referred, turned the scale completely in her 
favour. That prince directed his uncle to desist 
from all farther attempts against the respectable 
widow of Kundee Row, whose right to the ma- 
nagement of affairs was indisputable. These in- 
junctions were implicitly obeyed; and Alia Bhye 
.176?. gave, in her first act, a proof of her judgment, to 
which much of the prosperity and reputation tliat 
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afterwards attended her administration may be 
referred. She elected for the commander of her 
ai’iny, and to fulfil those duties which as a female 
slie could not perform, Tnliajee Holkar, a chief of 
the same tri])e, but no ivay related* to Miilhar 
Row. Tukajee was highly esteemed as a soldier 
by that chief, and coraniaruled the Pagah, or 
household troops; and, before he had reached liis 
present power, had establislied a character, wliich 
he raamtained through life, of a plain luuiflected 
Mahratta soldier. Ragohah, after this arrange- 
ment, proceeded to Poona; and was invited to 
take the route of Mhysir, where he was most hos- 
pitably entertained by Alia Bhye. She directed 
the contingent of the family to accompany him 
to the Mahratta capital, under the command of 
Tukajee, who, she desired, should in person receive 
from the Paishwah an honorary dress, and a com- 
mission, confirming him in his high station. Ail 
her wishes were complied with *, and she in her 
turn restored, on the ground of his former services 
and high character, the minister Gunghadur to 
favour. 

The divided authority established in the Holkar 
state, from the day of Tukajee’s elevation, had a 


* As this chief is the grandfather of the present represen- 
tative of the house of Holkar, he' is always termed, by the 
present minister and others, a relation of the great Mulhar 
RoW; but this is not the fact. . . 
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chai'acter which, judging from common rules, w as 
not likely to admit of its subsisting a week ; but 
it remained for above thirty years undisturbed 
by jealousy or ambition. This is to be ascribed 
to the virtue and moderation of the parties, to 
their respect for each other, and to their having 
distinct, and, generally speaking, distant spheres 
of action. 

AliaBhye had chosen Tukajee to command the 
armies of the state, and to be the titled head of 
the sovereignty, after he had attained an age 
when the mind is confirmed in its habits. A 
partiality for her own choice made her very in- 
dulgent*, and Tukajee seems never to have for- 
gotten for a moment his original sense of obli- 
gation to his benefactress; besides which, the 
respect that her virtues and liberal piety had 
established over all India, had given her such 
a reputation, that to have treated her with neg- 
lect or ingratitude, much less to have returned 
her generosity wdth any usurpation of her property 
or rights, would have consigned him to general 
execration. It is but justice, however, to this 
manly soldier to declare, that he appears never to 
have needed the check of such considerations. 
Although for a time much under the influence of 
one of the principal ministers^ of the government, 


* The name of this man was Karroo Guaueiss. He is re- 
pieseutcd to have been an artful ctnd auibitifms Brahaiin. * 
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who was not favouraljly disposed towards Alia 
Bhye, he never deviated from the path he first 
pursued. He was more than obedient: he was 
diitifol, and all his actions were directed to 
please and conciliate the princess, to whom he 
was solely indebted for his high station. He 
constantly called her his mother; but, as she 
was much younger than him, this relation was not 
engraved upon his seal. On that he was styled, 
by her command, “ Tukajee, the Son of Mulhar 
Row Holkar.” — These facts will appear still more 
extraordinary, when we advert to the manner in 
which the state was governed. When Tukajee 
was in the Deckan (and lie remained there at one 
period for twelve years), all the teriitories of the 
family South of the Satpoorah range, were ma* 
niiged by him, and the countries North of that 
limit were under Alia Bhye, to whom the dif- 
ferent tributaries also made their annual pay- 
ments. Wliile he was in Hindustan, (he never re- 
mained long in Malwa,) he collected the revenues 
of the countries that had been acquired there, and 
in Bundelcund, and also the tributes of Rajpoot- 
ana. The districts in Malwa and Nemaur con-^ 
tinned, as usual, under the direction of Alia 
Bhye ; and her authority was on such occasions 
extended over the possessions in the Deckan. The 
treasures of the family, which were very consi- 
derable, (said to have been two millions,) remained 
with Alia Bhye; and she had, besides, personal 
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estates yielding annually above four lacks of ru- 
pees, which, with the hoard abovementioned, were 
entirely expended at her discretion ; while ail the 
rest of the receipts were brought into a general 
account, and apiilied to the expenditure of the 
government. The accounts of receipts and dis- 
bursements were kept with scrupulous exactness ; 
and Alia Bhye, after paying the civil and militia^ 
charges, sent the balance that remained in the 
public treasury, to supply the exigencies of 
the army employed abroad. Tukajee was, no 
doubt, from the distance at which he was placed, 
and the scenes in which he was engaged, often 
obliged to act for himself; but he is stated to 
have referred, on every occasion in which the 
general interests of the government were im- 
plicated, to Alia Bhye; and in matters relating 
to peace or war, or to the foreign relations of 
the state, her supremacy was proclaimed by the 
envoys t of all the principal, as well as petty, 
rulers of India residing at her court : ministers, 
deputed dii’ectly from her, resided at PoOnai, 
Hyderabad, Seringapatam, Nagpoor, Lucknow, 


* 1 he term Sebundy, which means a local military, em- 
ployed for the preserving of internal peace, and to aid in 
revenue collections, may be literally interpreted “ Militia.” 
t Vakeels. 

I \Vben Tukajee was iathe Deckan, he was the medium of 
all intercourse with' the' Paishwah ; but in his absence, Alia 
Bhye kept an intelligent agent at the court of Poona. 
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and Calcutta ; while inferior agents remained at 
the courts'^' of the petty Rajas, particularly those 
from whom tribute was collected. 

It appears, from what has been related, 
that Alia Bhye was the actual head of the 
government, and Tukajee, gratified by his high 
station and her eomplete confidence, continued, 
during her life, to exercise no duties beyond those 
of coinmander-in-chief of the army, and the col- 
lection of the revenues that his vicinity enabled 
him to realize with more convenience than any 
other agent of her administration. The servants 
of the Holkar government, who filled offices at the 
period, speak all the same language ; and, with 
every dis2)osition to praise Tukajee, strengthened 
by his grandson being on the throne f, they never 
go higher in their eulogium than to say, that 
he fulfilled all the expectations of Alia Bhye, and 
was to the last houi* of his existence attentive, 
faithful, and obedient. 

It has been stated, that Tukajee went to Poona 
to attend the Paishwah, but his stay was short in 
the Deckan. While the behaviour of the Blmrt- 
poor Jauts, subsequent to the battle of Pani2)ut, 
ha<l excited gratitude in the minds of the Mah- 
rattas, that of many of the Mahomedan chiefs in 
Hindustan, and ahore all, of Nujeeb iid Howiah f, 

^ Durbars. t Musnud, 

I To the courage and condvtct of this celebrated chief, the. 
victory of Paniput has been in a great degree atUibuted; and 
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IiejirfilI84 


had inflamed the resentment of the discomfited 
nation. An attack npon Niijeebsbad, the strong- 
hold of the latter’s family, was determined on; 
and a large army marched fi’om the Deckan to 
carry it into execution. Tnkajee was on the 
expedition, but acted only a subordinate part, 
[jeing under the dii*ection of Ramchunder Gun- 
neiss^, who commanded on the part of the Paisli- 
wah. It appears from a Persian manuscript, that 
Tukajee opened a communication with Niijeeb 
Khan, on the ground of the ancient friendship 
that had subsisted between him and Mulhar Row 
Holkar, which was approved by Ramchunder, 
but reprobated by Madhajee Sindia, who asked 
if a peaceable settlement was to be substituted for 
the revenge which they had united to accomplish- 
“ I require (he said) for the Paishwah the country 
“ possessed by this chief and the Afghans. I 
“ demand for myself the blood of my brother f, of 
“ my nephews and my own leg, of all use of 
“ which I am deprived. Nor will I abandon my 
“ hopes of vengeance, Ijecause Tukajee Holkar 


there can he no doubt he was the chief author of the combi- 
nation among the Mahomedans, which produced that me- 
morable res\ilt. 

This chief is distinguished from another of the same name 
b_y his title of Beeneewalla, or quarter-roaster-general of the 
JMahratta armies. He had on this occasion above sixty thou- 
sand horse, of whom raany. were stated to be Pindarries. 
t Duttajee. J Junkajee and Sambajee. 
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chooses to make a brother of this Omrah. You 
“ may write, however, (he added) to Madhoo Row 
“ at Poona; and if he sanctions by his command 
such proceedings, I am a servant, and shaH 
obey.”* These sentiments did not prevent the 
counsel of Tukajce from being adopted. It was 
thought best to take advantage of the good (lispo- 
sition evinced by Nnjeeb nd Dowlah, lest proceed- 
ing to extremities against so brave and popular 
a chief might again unite the Maliomedans ; and 
it was farther foreseen, that peace with him would 
enable them to levy, undisturbed, tribute on the 
Jauts and Rajpoots, and increase their resources 
for future operations. This policy was pursued, 
and a twelvemonth passed in plundering their 
Hindu friends, f Niijeeb ud Dowlah was at this 
moment in the last stage of his existence. He 
visited the Maliratta camp, and an attempt was Hejh-aiiHS 
made to reconcile him with Sindia, but neither 
were sincere ; and, a few weeks before Nujeeb ud 
Bowdah retired to his capital to die, he placed the 
hand of his son Zahita Khan in that of Tukajee, 
and requested his protection, anticipating the 


* I translated this from a Persian manuscript, written for 
'*v5ir Charles Mallet, by Meer u Deen Hussein Khan, the father 
of the Nabob Kumal Udeen, and given to me by the latter's 
son, the present commander of the Ouickwar horse in Malwa. 
Meer « Deen was an actor in the scenes he describes. 

t Among these, Newul Singh of Bhurtpoor, for whom they 
possesised such friendship, was the chief sufferer. 
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ruin that was soon to overwhelm his family. 
The death of tliis Omrah removed the last 
barrier to the Mahratta conquest of Huidustaii, 
the capital of which, and its finest provinces, they 
soon afterwards subjugated. They were aided in 
the accomplishment of this undertaking by tlie 
weak Shah Allum, who had left the protection of 
the British government to lend his name, and 
what little influence he still retained, to enalde the 
enemies of his dynast)'- and religion to destroy the 
only Mahomedan chief who possessed sufficient 
energy to retard their progress. These events led, 
as has been stated, to the aggi’andizement of Mad- 
hajee Sindia, who soon became the real sovereign 
of Belhi and its surrounding territories ; while 
Tukajee Holkar returned to Malwa, where he 
declined to the rank of a secondary chief before 
the rising fortunes of his abler and more asph’ing 
rival. 

The death of the Paishwah Madhop. Row''^ and 
the murder of his younger brother, Nanuin Row, 
by Ragohah Dada, called, at this period, all tfiie 
Mahratta chiefs to the Beckan. The celebrated 
confederacy of Barrah Bhai, or the twelve f bro- 


* Madhoo Row died the 18th No%'ember, 1772; and bis 
brother, Narrain Row, was murdered on the 30th Angubt, 
1773. 

t I never could learn .why the number twelve was used on 
this occasion to express, as it did, an indefinite number. With 
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thersa as the chiefs were designated who combined 
against the murderer, was joined by Madhajee 
Sindia and Tukajee Holkar, which invoIve<l these 
leaders in a war with the British government, 
whose name was, at this crisis of Maliratta history, 
associated with the cause of guilt and usurpation. 
The united chiefs proclaimed Madhoo Row, tlie 
posthumous son of Narrain Row, Paishwah; hut 
the real power of that high station devolved 
on Ballojjee Junardun, commonly called Nana 
Furnavese, an able Brahmin, who acted a pro- 
minent part in forming the combination against 
Ragobah. The results of this combination have 
been noticed. The treaty of Salhye confirmed 
the trimnph of those by whom it had been 
effected. 

Tulcajee Holkar appears acting a very con- 
spicuous part in a war which the Poona govern- 
ment, aided by the Nizam, earned on against 
Tippoo Sultan; and he proceeded, the year after 
it was concluded, to Mhysir, to pay his respects to 
Alia Bhye. There, however, his stay was short. 


the attachment to usage that marks the Mahrattas, the term 
Barrah Bbai has been continued, as denoting combination ; and 
a body of Mahratta horse now in the service of Holkar, com- 
posed of parties of different chiefs, is distinguished by thk 
appellation. 

^ A treaty was concluded by Colonel Upton in 1776, hut 
hostilities recommenced, and the war was not ternjiuaied till 
the treaty of Sal bye. 
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as he was called upon to take a share in the 0})era- 
tioiis which terminated in establishing the power 
of AH Bahadur^, the natural son of Bajercnv, 
over a great portion of Bundelcmid, and that of 
Madhajee Sindia over the whole of Hindustan. 
The force of Tukajee bore no proportion to that of 
the latter chief; and he consequently derived little 
benefit from these conquests. The claims of the 
family of Holkar to an equal share were advanced 
and nominally admitted, and at a settlement of 
accounts f some districts were granted to liqui- 
date the acknowledged balance in their favoui’; 
but the predominating controul of Madhajee pre- 
vented any benefit from the cession, and when that 
chief proceeded to Poona, to estabHsh his influence 
at the court of the Paishwah, Tukajee became in- 
volved in disputes with the leaders, particularly 
Lukwa Dada, left by Sindia in Hindustan ; which 
terminated, as has been before stated, in an 
action at the pass of Lakheree, where he w^as 
1792. defeated by the infantry of Dehoigne.j; This vie- 


* He was the son of the first Bajerow, by a Mahomed an 
mother ; and as his birth deprived him of the privileges of his 
father's tribe, he was, though acknowledged by the latter as 
his son, brought up in the religion of his mother. 

t These accounts had eonamenced between Ranojee Sindia 
and Mulhar Row Holkar, and remained unsettled till the 
period mentioned. 

i Tliis, like all Mahratta defeats, is imputed to treachery, 
and in the manuscript given nre by Tautia Jogh, no less 


tory was, from reasons before assigned, productive 
of no immediate consequences. SindiaVs troops 
returned to Hindustan, and those of Tukajee pur- 
sued their march to Indore and Mhysir, udtliout 
retaliating the aggression upon Madiiajee’s pos- 
sessions in Malwa. This fact leads to a con- 
clusion, that it was more of a quarrel between 
Tukajee and Madhajee’s commander, than be- 
tween the Siiidia and Holkar families. 

Tukajee remained but a few months in Mcilwa, 
from whence he was summoned to join the Mah- 
ratta chiefs, then assembling at Poona for a 
general attack on the dominions of Nizam Ali 
Khan, which had been long projected. The 
result of this attack has been narrated. Tukajee a.d. i7a5. 
Holkar, who was at this period about seventy 
yearn of age, had risen to higher consideration 
after the death of Madhajee Sindia, being looked 
up to as the oldest of those Mahratta military 
chiefs who had witnessed the zenith of their 
glory; but his real strength was gi'eatly inferior 
to that of Dowlet Row Sindia, whose youthful 
impetuosity calculated solely on force; and the 
consequence was that Tukajee acted a less dis- 
tinguished part in the transactions which followed 
the defeat of the Nizam, and the death of the a. d. m ?. 
Paishwah Madhoo Row, than might have been 


persons are accused than Casi |low and Bappoo Holkar, the 
son and nephew of Tukajee, 
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expected from his age and reputation. He appears, 
throughout this scene of unparalleled intrigue, as 
the friend ^.nd supporter of Sindia; but he was 
probably, from years and infirmities, incapable of 
exertion; for he died before it terminated, leaving 
behind him the chai’acter of a good soldier, a plain 
unaffected man, and one whose courage was su- 
perior to his craft, which is no slight praise for a 
Mahratta leader. We are greatly prepossessed in 
favour of Tukajee, by the temper, gratitude, and 
obedience which he evinced towards Alia Bhye. 
Throughout the long period that intervened be- 
tween his elevation and her death, which occurred 
two years previous to his own, there never was 
any serious^ dispute, much less a rupture, be- 
tween them. This reflects great credit on both; 
but, perhaps, the greatest on Alia Bhye,, whose 
government of the Holkar territories in Central 
India must now be noticed. It presents us with 
few events like those which have been narrated; 
but its merit consists in their absence. The cha- 
racter of her administration was* for more than 
thii'ty years the basis of the ^^sperity which at- 
tended the dynasty to which she belonged; and 
although, latterly, it was obscured by the genius 
, "i , ' 

* I considered this fact so extraordinary, that ■ I made the 
most minute enquiries from numerous persons personally ac- 
quainted, with both : these all confirmed the truth of what ive 
learn from their history.- 


and success of Madhajee Sindia, it continued to 
sustain its ranJc during her life as one of the prin- 
cipal branches of the Mahratta empire. The 
manner in which the authority of the state was 
diyided between Tukajee, and Alia Bhye has Ijeeo 
already mentioned. The management of all the 
provinces in Malwa and Nemaur was the peculiar 
dt>|>artment of the latter; and her great object 
was, by a just and moderate government, to 
improve the condition of the country, while 
she promoted the happiness of her subjects. She 
maintained but a small force inde^iendent of the 
territorial militia ; but her troops were sufficient, 
aided by the equity of her administration, to 
preserve internal tranquillity; and she relied 
on the arniy of the state, actively employed' 
in Hindustan and the Beckan, and on her 
own reputation, for safety against all external 
enemies. 

ft is not common with the Hindus^ (unless in 
those provinces where they have learnt the de- 
grading usage from their Mahomedan conquerors) 
to confine females, or to compel them to wear 


* The principal exceptions are the higher classes of Rajpoots, 
and particularly the Rajas and chiefs of this tribe ; and there 
is reason to conclude they have adopted the practice, in a great 
degree, from the Mahomedans, as we find; many passages in 
their popular tales to warrant a. belief that their customs in 
this respect were difterent when the- Hindu government pre- 
vailed over India. 
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veils. The Mahrattas of rank (even the Brah- 
mins^) have, with few exceptions, rejected the 
custom, which is not prescribed by any of their 
religious institutions. Alia Bhye, therefore, of- 
fended no prejudice, when she took upon herself 
the direct management of affairs, and sat every 
day for a considerable period, in open Durbar, 
transacting business. Her first principle of go- 
vernment appears to have been moderate assess- 
ment, and an almost sacred respect for the 
native rights of village officers and proprietors of 
lands f. She heard every complaint in person, and 
although she continually referred causes to courts 
of equity and arbitration, and to her ministers, 
for settlement, she was always accessible; and so 
strong was her sense of duty, on all points con- 
nected with the distribution of justice, that she is 
represented as not only patient, but unwearied in 
the investigation of the most insignificant causes, 
when appeals were made to her decision. 

Aware of the partiality which was to be ex- 
pected from information supplied by members and 
adherents of the Holkar family, regarding Alia 
; Bhye, facts were collected from other quarters 


* Mr. Scott Waring, iu his History of the Mahrattas, men- 
tions having frequently seen the wife of the Ex-Paishwah 
Bajerow exercising her horse. 

t These are termed Wuttundars, or holders of native rights, 
in Central India. A particular account of their duties and im- 
jniinities will be given in the Chapter on Revenue. 
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to guard against the impressions, which the usual 
.details of her administration are crahailated to 
make. It was thought the picture had been 
overcharged with bright colours, to bring it more 
Into contrast with the opposite system that has 
since prevailed in the countries she formerly go- 
verned; but, although enquiries have been made 
among all ranks and classes, nothing has been 
tiiscovered to dimini sli the eulogiums, or rather 
blessings, which are poured forth whenever 
her name is mentioned. The more, indeed, en- 
quiry is pursued, the more admiration is excited; 
but it appears above all extraordinary, how she 
had mental and bodily powers to go through with 
the labours she imposed upon herself, and whidi 
from the age of thirty to that of sixty when 
slie died, were unremitted. The hours gained 
from the alfairs of the state were all given to acts 
of devotion and charity; and a deep sense of reli- 
gion appears to have strengthened her mind in 
the performance of her worldly duties. She used 
to say, that she “ deemed herself aiis^verable to 
“ God for eveiy exercise of power;” and in the full 
spirit of a pious and j^ii^volent mind was wont to 
exclaim, when urged by her} ministers to acts of 
extreme severity, “ Let us, ^mortals, beware how 
we destroy the works ol^he Alinighty.” 

' 

Slie succeeded tp.tlie administration of the Hoikar govern- 
njent in a. d. 1765 , and died in 17 ^ 4 * 

TOL. I. ic ' 
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From a very minute narrative^' which lias been 
obtained of AliaBhye’s daily occupations, it appears, 
that she rose one hour before daybreak to say her 
morning prayers, and perform the customary ce- 
remonies. She then heard the sacred volumes of 
her faith read for a fixed period, distributed alms, 
and gave food, in person, to a, number of Brahmins. 
Her own breakfast was then brought, which was 
always of vegetable diet; for, although the rules of 
her tribe did not require it, she had forsworn animal 
food. After breakfast she again went to prayers, 
and then took a short repose ; after rising from 
which, and dressing herself, she went about two 
o’clock to her Durbar, or court, where she usually 
remained till six in the evening, and when two or 
three hours had been devoted to religious exer- 
cises and a frugal repast, business recommenced 
about nine o’clock, and continued until eleven, 
at which hour she retired to rest. This course of 


* This was given me by Baramul Dada, the present 
manager of Mhysir. This sensible old man (now near 
ninety years of age) was the Kower, or adopted domestic, of 
Alia Bhye- His occupation was to wash her tutelary deities 
and attend her person. His reverence for her memory exceeds 
all bounds. He gave me a manuscript containing the account 
in the text of her usual appropriation of time, and of the de- 
votional exercises she imposed upon herself every month in 
the year, which varied according to the rank and attributes of 
the presiding divinity of the season. 
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life, marked by prayer, abstinence, and labour, 
knew little variation, except what was occasioned 
by religious fasts and festivals (of which she was 
very observant), and the occurrence of public 
emergencies. 

The success of Alia Bhye in the internal admi- 
nistration of her domains was altogether wonder- 
ful. The principles upon which the collections 
were made and justice administered, will he no- 
ticed hereafter: suffice it here to say, that so 
efficient were those relations which she had esta- 
blished with foreign princes, that her territories 
Were never invaded, except for a few w'-eeks by 
Ulsee Rana of Odeypoor, who made an unsuccess- 
ful* effort to aid some of his tribe who had seiz:ed 
upon Rampoora. The undisturbed inteimal tran-« 
quillity of the country was even more remarkable 
than its exemption from foreign attack. This 
was equally produced by her manner of treating 
the peaceable, as well as the more turbulent and 
predatoiy classes ; she was indulgent to the for- 
mer, and, although firm and severe, just and con- 
vsiderate towards the latter. We shall find no 
more correct standard by which to estimate a 


* Alia Bhye instantly detached a force under Shereef Bye,ihe 
commander of her guards, who, surprised and defeated, the 
invaders at the village of Palsorah,' twenty-four miles North 
of Mundissoor. The Rana, on hearing of this event, sued 
for peace, which was granted. 
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government in India, than the permanence, or 
instability of its ministers, and the reputation 
of its provincial and other' public officers. It is 
a criterion by which the natives always judge of 
their governors. Alia Bhye had the same minis- 
ter a Brahmin of excellent character, through- 
out the whole period of her reign ; and her ma- 
nagers were seldom, if ever, changed f . 

Indore, which she had raised from a village 
to a wealthy city, was always regarded by her 
with particular consideration. Many extraordi- 
nary instances of her maternal regard for its 
inhabitants are narrated. Tukajee Holkar, when 
encamped near it with the army, had desired 
(at the instigation of some interested persons) to 
share in the wealth of a rich banker ^ who died 


* His name was Govind Punt Gunnoo. 
t Kundee Row was for more than twenty years Komisdar, 
or manager of Indore, and it is the general tradition, that 
he gratified his mistress less, by the regularity with which he 
collected the revenue, than the spectacle he presented her of 
a happy and contented population, 

+ The name of this banker, or Soucar, was Davychund. 
It is true that, according to the usage of the Bunniah tribe, the 
wife succeeds, and it may in strictness be termed unjust to 
have acted otherwise than Alia Bhye did on this occasion ; but 
on reference to the common practice of Native governments we 
find that, in such cases, a large share of the property is often 
claitned. fay the state, and a farther sum is usually required for 
charitable purposes. 
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without children. The wife of the deceased hast- 
ened to Mliysir, where she implored relief of 
Alia Bhye. Her story was Hstened to ; a dress, 
^rhicli confirmed her as sole mistress of the house 
and property of her husband, was bestowed upon 
her ; and Tukajee instantly received an order to 
march a short distance from Indore, and not to 
molest her city with unjust exactions. A ready 
obedience to the mandate made amends for the 
error of Tukajee, while the occurrence more 
endeared Alia Bhye to a town where her name 
is to this day not only revered, but adored. 

Alia Bhye derived much aid, in the internal ad- 
ministration of her country, from the strength and 
reputation of Madhajee Sindia, which maintained 
tranquillity throughout his possessions in Central 
India. She had been greatly indebted to this chief 
at the commencement of her career, and she con- 
tinued through life to cultivate his friendship with 
the fullest sense of its importance. His character 
forbids the conclusion that his motives for sup- 
porting her were disinterested ; hut, although he 
might have desired to share the treasures left by 
Mulhar Row to his successors, no prince was 
ever more alive to the value of impression ; 
and in seeking to he considered the iriend of Alia 
Bhye, Madhajee was well awai*e how much he 
advanced his own reputation. It does not appear 
how she first purchased his support; subsequently, 


however, she lent him thirty lacks of rupees 
for which he gave a bond, hut probably with- 
out any intention of ever paying it. He perhaps 
thought his active friendship conferred benefits 
amply discharging the pecuniary obligation. His 
managers and other officers, civil and military, 
had orders to aid and support her authority ; and 
this gave a strength to her government, which, 
from the intermixed nature of their respective 
territories, coidd have been derived from no other 
quarter. 

The tributaries of the Holkar family were, dui- 
ing the administration of Alia Bhye, treated wdfh 
an attention and moderation that made delays 
even in their payments unusual ; and when these 
occurredj her indignant remonstrances, which 
were as severe as they were just, inspired an awe 
that hardly ever failed of effect. The nmnerous 
petty leaders! of the Rajpoot tribes, who had, from 
their ability to pillage, established a claim to a 
portion of the revenue, were almost aU brought 
to fair and amicable terms. And, as Mad- 
hajee Sindia observed the same policy, this class, 
generally speaking, were peaceable and contented. 


* Besides this loan, Huirkar Bhye (oftener called Mosseah 
Bhye), the favourite nciistress of Mulhav Row, advanced Mad- 
hajee, when in distress, six lacks of rupees. 

t These chiefs, who are called Grassiahs, will be particu- 
larly described in a subsequent chapter. 
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The fond o!>ject of her life was to promote the 
prosperity of all aromid her ; she rejoiced, we are 
told, when she saw bankers, merchants, farmers, 
and cultivators, rise to affluence; and, so far 
from deeming their increased wealth a ground 
of exaction, she considered it a legitimate claim 
to increased^’ favour and protection. The set- 


* Khealee Ram (the nephew of Himut Row, formerly a 
civil officer of high rank in the service of the Nabob of 
Bhopal), who was two years one of my principal writers, 
informed me that about thirty-two years ago, when he was ma- 
nager of Bersiah, a rich Soucar, Subh Kem Doss, died at 
Seronje without heirs. The manager demanded three lacks of 
rupees, threatening, if this sum was not paid, to seize the pro- 
perty for the state. The family desired the widow to 
adopt a son ; but this he peremptorily refused to allow, unless 
they paid the present, or rather fine, he had demanded, The 
widow and her nephew whom she wished to adopt, attended by 
a numerous party of relations and friends, hastened to Mhy- 
sir. Alia Bhye did not keep them a day in suspense; she re- 
moved her manager, confirmed the adoption, and refused. even 
a small present. Taking the adopted child upon her knee, 
she gave him clothes, some jewels, and a palanquin, and sent 
him and all concerned back to Seronje, to speak, while they 
existed, of her goodness and justice. The object of her bounty 
is still alive, but he has lived to be desjpoiled of all his wealth 
by Ameer Khan, the present possessor of Seronje. 

Another remarkable instance of Alia Bhye’s disinterested- 
ness was related to me by Tantja Jogh, the present minister 
of the Holkar state. Tuppee Doss and Benares Doss,, two 
brothers, who were Soucars, or bankers, in Kergong, died 
about tbe same date, without heirs,., leaving two lacks of 
rupees in specie, and two mure due to them. Tuppee 
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ilements of Alia Bhye with the Goiid piiin-. 
dereis on the Nerbudda, and the Bheels who 
inhabit the mountainons tracts of the province, 
were as happy as her other ai’rangements ; and 
that they had not complete success, is to be im- 
puted to other causes than her want of vigour or 
sagacity. She first tried gentle measures of 
conciliation with this class, but, finding them inef- 
fectual, she had recourse to a more rigorous system. 
Several incorrigible offenders'^ were taken and 
put to death. Such examples of her severe justice 
were rare ; for though she knew well how to in- 
spire dread, when it was necessary, in the minds of 
the most hardened robbers, conciliation and kind- 


Doss’s wife came to Alia Bhye, at Mhysir, and through tlie 
elder brother of Tantia Jogh, proposed to make over to the 
state, the fortune her husband and her brother had accu- 
mulated under its protection. Alia Bhye declined the offer, 
and advised the widow (if she did not want it) to bestow 
it in charity, or expend it m public and useful buildings that 
would do honour to her husband’s memory. The advice was 
taken ; and a Ghaut, or flight of stone steps, to the river at 
Kergong, with a temple dedicated to Gunputty, still remain as 
memorials of the manner in which the wealth which Alia Bhye 
rejected was expended. 

* Amongst these was Mundroop Singh, a noted free- 
bootejr, whose strong-hold was Sillanah, on the banks of the 
Nerbudda. The trouble I had for three years with the de- 
scendants of this, robber chief gave me full insight into the 
atrocities which compelled Alia Bhye to exert a severity to 
which her nature was mluctant. 


iK'ss were the means she preferred; and, while 
she deterred them from the continuance of a life 
of plunder l)y the establishment of posts, she in- 
vited them to a better mode of life, by the most 
considerate attention to their hal)its. Their an- 
cient right to a small duty * on goods passing 
their hills was admitted, but she exacted, in re- 
compense for her concessions, and for the grants 
she made them of waste lands, an obligation to 
protect the roads, and to recover any property that 
was stolen within their respective! limits. There 
would be no end to a minute detail of the mea- 
sures of her internal poMcy, It is sufficient to ob- 
serve, she has become, by general suffrage, the 
model of good government in Malwa. Tan- 
tia Jogli, the present minister of the prince 
Mulhar Row, is satisfied that he is at once pleas- 
ing us, gratifying the family with the manage- 


* This is called the Biieefs Cowry. It differs in almost 
every place, but is no where above half a piece on a bullock 
load. ^ ■ ■■ 

t 1 have had the same settlement to make with the same 
class of people; and while the present minister of the Hoi- 
kar government has considered that he went as far in 
liberal conciliation as be could, by agreeing to restore the re- 
lations which were established in Alia Bhye’s time, I have 
never found the rudest inhabitants of the mountains desire 
farther indulgence. This is incontrovertible evidence of 
her able conduct in tfiis difficult department of her adminis- 
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mcnt of whose aflaii’s he is entrusted, and gaining 
popularity, by professing to follow the example of 
this extraordinary female ; and her name is con- 
sidered such excellent authority, that an oljijec- 
tion is never made, when her practice is pleaded 
as the precedent. 

The correspondence of Alia Bhye extended to 
the most remote parts of India. It was generally 
carried on through Brahmins, who were the 
agents of her pious munificence, which was as un- 
exampled as it was unbounded. When the trea- 
sui’es of Holkar came into her possession, she is 
stated to have appropriated them, by the perform- 
ance of a religious ceremony^, (common with 
Hindus,) to the purposes of charity and good 
works. She huilt several forts, and at that of Jauni 
constfueted a road, with gi-eat labour and cost, 
over the Vindhya range, where it is almost 
perpendicular. She expended considerable sums 
in religious edifices at Mhysir, and built many 
temples f, Dhurrumsallas (or places of rest for tra- 
vellers), and wells, throughout the Holkar posses- 


^ She placed water xn her hand, and having mixed with it 
some leaves of the Toolsee tree while a Brahmin pronounced 
a prayer, she sprinkled the water over the treasure, which was 
considered by this act devoted to charity. 

t That at the viUag;e of Nimawur opposite Hindia, which 
she erected, although small, is one of the most beautiful 
buildings 1 have seen in -this quarter of India. 
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sions in Malwa. But her munificence was not limit- 
ed to her own territories; at all the principal places 
of Hindu pilgrimage, including as far East and 
West as Jaggernauth in Cuttack, and Dwaraca in 
Guzerat, and as far North as Kedamath % among 
the snowy mountains of Himalaya, and South as 
Ramiserain, near Cape Comorin, she built holy 
edifices, maintained estahlishinents, and sent an- 
nual sums to he distributed in charity. Her prin- 
cipal structures are at Gyah, where a figure 
of herself adoring the image of Mahadeva is pre- 
served in one of the temples; and she is sainted 
among her own tribe, by its having been placed 
near the statues of the god Ramchunder, and his 
wife, the goddess Seeta. 

Besides the fixed yearly disbursements which 
AHa Bhye sent to support her establishments at 
the holy shrines of India, proportional, but less 
sums, were remitted to other sanctuaries. In ad- 
dition to this fixed charity, she occasionally be- 
stowed other presents; and nothing added more to 


* Captain T, D. Steuart, one of my political assistants, when 
travelling to Kedarnatli in 1818, had frequent opportunities of 
remarking the veneration in which the memory of Alia Bhye is 
held in that remote part of India. There is an excellent stoqe 
Dhurrumsalla still in good repair, and a Cooiid, or reservoir 
of water, built at the expense of that princess, for the accom- 
modation of pilgrims and travellers at the stage beyond 
Munclul, and about three thousand feet higher, where not a 
vestige of any other habitation is to be found. 
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her fame in the Sonthera regions of the i)eninsnlaj 
than the constant supply of Ganges water, which she 
was in the habit of sending to wash the sacred ima- 
ges of the different temples. These extensive and 
pious donations probably proceeded from a sincere 
belief in her religion, and a desii’e to promote lier 
own and her country’s welfare, by propitiating the 
favour of the deities she worshipped; but we find 
in many of her observances and dnstitutions, a 
spiiit of charity which had the truest character 
of wisdom and benevolence. She daily fed the 
poor; and on particular festivals gave enteitain- 
rnents to the lowest classes. Dming the liot 
months of the year persons were stationed on the 
roads to supply travellers with water ; and at the 
commencement of the cold season she gave 
clothes to great numbers of her dependants, and 
to infirm people. Her feelings of general humanity 
were often earned to an extraordinary excess. 
The beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and 
the fish of the river shared in her comjiassion ; 
portions of food were allotted to them, and the pea- 
sant near Mhysh used in hot days to see his yoke 
of oxen stopped during their labour to be refreshed 
with water brought by a servant of Alia Bhye ; 
while fields she had purchased were covered with 
flocks of birds, that had been justly, as Alia Bhye 
used to observe, driven by cultivators from de- 
stroying the grain, on which the latter depended 
for their own sustenance. 
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We may smile at sucli universal sympatb}% 
and perhaps censure the bigotry which be- 
stowed on Brahmins the largest share of her 
charity, and wasted the treasures of a state in 
the erection and maintenance of edifices in ch’s- 
tant lands ; but it was well asked by an intel- 
ligent Brahmin % (to whom this remark was 
addressed) “ Whether Alia Bhye, by spending 
“ double the money on an army that she did in 
charity and good works, could have preservtnl 
“ her country for above thirty years in a state of 
“ profound peace, while she rendered her subjects 
“ happy and herself adored? No person (he added) 
“ doubts the sincerity of her piety; but if she had 
** merely possessed worldly wisdom, she could have 
“ devised no means so admirably calculated to effect 
“ the object. I was (this person concluded) in one 
“ of the principal offices at Poona during the last 
“ years of her administration, and know well 
“ what feelings were excited by the mere mention 
“ of her name. Among the princes of her own 
“ nation, it would have been looked upon as sacri- 
lege to have become her enemy, or, indeed, not 
“ to have defended her against any hostile attempt. 

She was considered by all in the same light, 
“ The Nizam of ‘the Beckan and Tippoo Sultan 


I quote here the precise words of , the reply made to fui 
observation of mine that expressed doubt of the wisdom of Alia 
Bhye’s conduct. " ■ - 
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“ granted her the same respect as the Paishwah; 
and Mahomedans joined with Hindus in prayers 
for her long life and prosperity.” 

An event occurred in the latter years of Alia 
Bhye of too interesting and afflicting a nature to 
be passed over in silence. The melancholy death 
of her only son, Malee Row, has been noticed. 
She had, besides, one daughter, Muchta Bhye, 
who was married*, and had one sonf, who, after 
reaching manhood, died at Mhysir, Twelve 
months afterwards his father died, and Muchta 
Bhye declared immediately her resolution to burn 
with the corpse of her husband. I^o efforts (short of 
coercion) that a mother and a sovereign could use 
were untried by the virtuous Aha Bhye to dissuade 
her daughter from the fatal resolution. She hmn- 
bled herself to the dust before her, and entreated 
her, as she revered her God, not to leave her 
desolate and alone upon earth. Muchta Bhye, 
although affectionate, was cahn and resolved. 

You are old, mother, (she said) and a few years 
“ will end your pious life. My only child and hus- 
“ band are gone, and when you follow, life, I feel, 
“ win be insupportable; but the opportunity 
of terminating it with honour will then have 
“ passed,” Alia Bhye, when she found aU dissua- 
sion unavailing, determined to wdtness the last 


* Her husband's name was Jeswunt Row Paunseub. 
t Pile child’s name was Nutheabalx 
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dreadful scene. She walked in the procession, and 
stood near the pile, where she was supported liy 
two Brahmins, who held her arras. Although olwi- 
ousiy suffering great agony of mind, she remained 
tolerably firm till the first blaze of the flame made 
her lose all self-command; and while her shrieks 
increased the noise made by the exulting shouts of 
the immense multitude that stood around, she was 
seen to gnaw in anguish those hands she could 
not liberate from the persons by whom she was 
held. After some convulsive efforts, she so far 
recovered as to join in the ceremony of bathing in 
the Nerbudda, when the bodies were consumed. 
She then retired to her palace, where for three 
days, having taken hardly any sustenance, she 
remained so absorbed in grief that never 
uttered a word. When recovered from this state, 
she seemed to find consolation in bnilding a beau- 
tiful monument^ to the memory of those she 
lamented. 

These particulars are related on the authority of 
several persons who were near witnesses of the 
affecting scene, besides that of Bai’amul Badaf, 


* There are tew moderu temples in India of more beautiful 
and finished workmanship than this monument of maternal 
love. 

t I went to the spot where this, afflicting scene occurred, 
with the venerable Baranml Dada, a.nd though much alTected, 
he seemed to take a melancholy , delight , in shewing the 
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who was througlioiit in attendance on her. It is 
j|)leasing to find that her devotion, although it 
""forbad her to infiinge what usage had sanctioned 
and rendered holy, had not subdued in this ad- 
mirable woman’s mind the natural feelings of 
humanity. 

Alia Bhye died at the age of sixty, worn out 
with care and fatigue; and, according to some, she 
hastened her death by a too strict observance of 
tlie numerous fasts prescribed by her religion. 
She was of middle stature, and very thin. Though 
at no period of her life handsome^, her com- 
plexion, which was of a dark olive, was clear; and 
her countenance is described as having been to the 
last hour of her existence agreeable, and expres- 
sive of that goodness which marked every action 
of her life. She was very cheerful, and seldom in' 
anger; but, when provoked by wdckedness or crime, 
the most esteemed of her attendants trembled j- to 

spot where the pile was made, and that where his mistress 
.stood to witness her daughter’s sacrifice. 

^ When the beautiful but wicked Anuntia Bhye, wife of , 
Ragobah, and mother of liajerow, the ex-Paishwah, was at 
i3har, envious, perhaps, of the fame of Alia Bhye, she sent a 
female attendant to bring an account of her looks. The 
woman is reported to have said on her return, “ Alia Bhye has 
‘‘ not beautiful features, but a heavenly light is on her coun- 
“ tenance.” — “ But she is not handsome, you say,” was the 
only reply of her mistress, who felt consolation iu this part 
of the report. 

f Baramul Dada, the venerable manager of Mhysir, who 
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approach her. Tlie mind of this extiuordiiiaiy 
woman had been more cultivated than is usual 
with Hindus : she could read, and understood 
the Piiranas, or sacred books, which were her 
favourite study. She is represented as having 
been singularly Ajuick and clear in the transac- 
tion of public business. Her husband was killed 
before she was twenty years of age, and to that 
misfortune was added the vice and insanity of her 
son. These afflictions made a strong impression 
on her mind. After her husband’s death she 
never wore coloured clothes^, nor any jewels 
except a small necklace; and, indeed, remained, 
amid every temptation, unchanged in her habits 
or character. Flattery even appears to have been 
lost upon Alia Bhye. A Brahmin wrote a hook 
in her praise, which she heard read with patience; 
but, after observing “ she was a w'eak sinful wo- 
man,, and not deserving such fine encomiums,” she 
directed it to be thrown into the Nerbudda, and 
took no farther notice of the author f. The facts* 


was for many years one of her most favourite servants, aaswed 
me that when really in anger, whieh was of rare occurrence, 
her countenance struck terror into the minds of the boldest. 

* She always dressed in plain whi te clothes, according to 
the usage of Hindu widows, without even an embroidered or 
coloured border. 

t This anecdote was related to me by.Eiaramul Dada, Wicn 
sitting on the terrace of her palace at Mhysir, which over- 
hangs the Nerbudda. " 
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tliat have been stated of Alia Bliye rest on grounds 
that admit of no scepticism.^. It is, however, an 
extraordinary picture : — a female without vanity, 
a bigot without intolerance!; a mind imbued 
with the deepest superstition, yet receiving no 
impressions except what promoted the happiness 
of those under its influence; a being exercising, 
in the most active and able manner, despotic 
l^ower, not merely with sincere humility, hut 
under the severest moral restrmnt that a strict 
conscience could impose on human action ; and all 
tins combined with the greatest indulgence for the 
weakness and faults of others. Such, at least, is 
the account wliich the natives of Malwa give of 
Alia Bhye : with them her name is sainted, and 
she is styled an Avatar, or incarnation of the divi- 
nity. In the most sober view that can be taken 
of her character, she certainly appears, within her 
limited sphere, to have been one of the purest and 


'* Independently of the numerous and authentic sources from 
which these facts are drawn, my duty led to my making, in 
detail, settlements and agreements with the same classes ; and 
the minute evidence I have obtained regarding the acts and 
measures of the internal administration of Alia Bhye places 
its real character beyond all doubt. 

t Intolerance is not a defect of the Hindu religion; but Alia 
Bhye is represented to have gone farther, and to have’ been 
peculiady kind and considerate to such of her subjects as 
differed from her in faith. 
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most exemplary rulei*s that ever existed ; and she 
affords a striking example of the practical htv 
nefit a mind may receive from performing worldly 
duties under a deep sense of responsibility to its 
Creator. 

The life of Alia Bhye has been given at greater 
length than was contemplated ; but it forms too 
proud an epocli in the history of the homse of 
Holkar to be slightly \)assed over. She left no heir 
to her fortune and power, and we * now proceed 
to notice those destroyers, who came to ruin 
the fair prospects which her government had 
opened to the inhabitants of her dominions. 

For nearly two years after the death of Alia 
Bhye, the territories of the Holkar family conti- 
nued prosperous ; but the death of Ttikajee was 
followed by contests which led to their deso- 
lation, This chief left two sons, Casi Row and 
Mulhar Row, by his wife, and two, deswunt Row 
and Etojee, by a mistress. The pretensions of 
Casi Row were prior from bfrth, but he was 
weak in intellect and deformed in body, and quite 
unequal to the active duties of the government. 
This made his father and Alia Bhye desire that 
he should remain at Mhysir; while Mulhar 
Row, a brave and aspiring youth, commanded the 
armies t in other words, that the latter should 
perform the duties of Tuksyee, and his brother 
those of Alia Bhye. The bdief of such a plan 
, o 2' ' ' ; • ; ' 
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being practicable, is a proof how easily the judg- 
ment may be bHnded by alfection : a day’s union 
was not to be expected from the opposite cha- 
racter of the brothers; and from the moment of 
their father’s death, they plotted each otlK'r’s 
destruction. Miiihar Row had pressed his father, 
on the ground of his superior -fitness, to name him 
his sole successor; and, offended at his non-com- 
pliance, had thrown himself on the protection of 
Nana Furnavese, who promised him assistance. 
The troops were also in his favour, and his j)ro~ 
spect of attaining the sovereign power seemed cer- 
tain ; when Casi Row, then at Mhysir, entreated 
Dowlet Row Sindia, or rather his minister, the 
notorious Sirjee Row Ghatkia, to support his 
pretensions. This was jn’omised, and on his ar- 
rival at Poona his cause was openly espoused. To 
prevent, however, the escape of his brother and 
a protracted warfare, a reconciliation was sought 
and concluded; but on the night of the day on 
which tliis was effected, and the ceremony of 
a sacred oath * had passed between them, the 
camp of Mulhar Row was surrounded by the 

• * The oath taken on this occasion was that of Bel-bundar, 
or “ the pledge of the Bel,” one of the noost sacred a Hindu 
can take. The Bel-tree is rendered holy by its leaves being 
used in the worship of Mabadeva. When this oath is taken, 
some of its leaves are filled with turmeric, and interchanged 
with solemn .pledges by the parties. 
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(lisciplmed battalions of Sindia. The former 
was appidsed, at daybreak, of bis danger, and 
immediately mounted his horse; but before any 
defensive arrangements could be made, he was 
killed by a ball which pierced his forehead. The 
price of this infamous act of treachery was the 
restoration of the bonds'* given by Madhajee 
Sindia to Alia Bhye and Iluirka Bbye, and the 
payment of fifteen lacks of rupees f, ten of which 
were in ready money, while the revenue of Am- 
ber, in the Deckan, wms mortgaged for the re- 
mainder. 

The whole + of Hollear’s troops, except a fijw 
followers of Casi Row, were dispersed, and their 
camp plundered. Among the fugitives was Jes- 
wunt Row, who carried with liim a few of the 
household horse, and, according to report, some of 
the family jewels. He sought protectioTi at Nag- 
poor; but a belief of his possessing property, or 
a desire to conciliate the-Foona goveinment and 
Sindia §, made Rcigojee Bhonslah seize and con- 


* 1 am assured of this fact by persons who, having been in tiie 
service of the Hoikar family at the period, must have been 
informed of its correctness. 

t "i'his latter sum was demanded as payment for powder and 
shot expended on the occasion. 

X The army of Hoikar with Mulhar Row at Poona otily 
amounted to three or four thousand nien. 

Both the n\inisters of the Paishwah and Dolwet Row 
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fine him. He remained in prison six inoiitiis, 
when he made his escape, but was again taken : 
he, however, a second time eluded his guiird, 
and arrived in Candeish, a year and a half 
after Mulhar How* was slain. He was accom- 
])anied, in this second flight, by a Mahomedan^’ 
Kohlier, and an active inteliigeiit Hindu of the 
name of Bhowaiiee Shiinkur j'. When they 
reached Candeish, Jeswunt Row wxmt to the vil- 
lage of Goorgauin to see his tutor Chimna Bhow, 
who gave him a mare ]: and three hundred ru- 
pees, advising him not to remain there, but to 
proceed towards Malwa. He went first to the 
small fori of Kookernada, within six coss of Nun- 
derbar; and we may judge of his low and des- 
perate condition at this period, from his having 


Sindia addressed strong letters to hagojee, Bhonslab on this 
occasion. 

* This man’s name was Shah Mahomed ; we hear no more 
of him, and ho probably died soon, as Jeswunt Bow was not 
ungrateful to tbe.|ew friends avIjo aided him in adversity. 

t Bhowan^^^^fte^ur was, when he attached himself to 
Jeswunt Rovvi^p^^lmon writer to a party of ten horse, and 
rose to be B^Slee, or paymaster of his Avbole army. He 
will be noticeft wrekfter.' ■ ^ ^ 

t The name of this mare was Lunka ; she was of a chesnut 
colour, and became, though old and not handsome, a great 
favourite, and was celebrated by Jeswunt Row making her, on 
the Dusserah feast, bis chief object of Poojah, or worship, 
and calling her the origin of his fortunes. 



become for two or three months the associate of 
the Bheel chief who possessed the fastness to 
which he had fled From Kookemada, Jes- 
wunt Bow went first to Biirwanee, and after- 
wards to Dhiirmpooree, a town on the Nerbxidda, 
belonging to the family of Puarj the chief of 
which, Aimnd Row, when he received intelligence 
of his aiTival, sent directionvS for his being forwarded 
by the route of Mandoo to Bhar ; he also sent a 
dress and a palankeen to meet him, and directed 
that all his wants should be liberaEy supplied. 
These extended, at this low ebb of his fortune, 
even to clothes to cover himself and his few fol- 
lowers. 

Jeswunt Row remained two or three months at 
Dhar, where several of the old adherents of his 
family joined his standard; but they were, like 
himself, in a wretched state of poverty. Fortu- 
nately, at tliis period, Rung Row Oui’ckur, with 
a body of Patans and ProdaiTies, made an attack 
on Anund Rowf. The Puar prince had actually 
commenced his I’Ctreat, and had abandoned two 
guns, when he was stopped by Jeswunt Row, who 


* It was about this period that be must have learnt the fate 
of h'is brotiier Etojee; who, flying tfbni Poona at the same 
time, had become the associate of freebooters, and was taken 
and trampled to death by an elephant in that city, 
t This attack was made atKisowul, in a village sixteen miles 
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ontreathig him to staod his ground, pl‘Oltlis^^(i that 
ho would still win the victory for him. Taking a 
sH|> of pa])er, he -wrote a short note addressed to the 
leaders of the Findanies with Ourekiir, stating that 
“ Jeswunt Row Holkar was with the Piiarj and de~ 
“ sired them as adherents of his family, to with- 

draw.’* The Pindarries at first d()ii])ted the fact, 
Imt, when convinced of the truth by the messenger 
who carried it, they fell back and created a con- 
fusion, dming which the guns were recovered. 
Jeswunt Row, springing from Ins horse, seized 
a spunge staff, and aided by some men, who were 
animated by his example, fired two or three rounds 
with gopd aim at the Afghans, who were again 
advancing to the attack; the consequence was 
their retreat from the field, and the precipitate 
flight of Ourekur. 

The, gratitude of Anund Row w;.^^; commensu- 
rate with the service that had been re^d^d him ; 
^ but Jeswunt Row asked nothing but a ^promise to 
give him refuge when in extreme distress. His 
liaving fled to Dhar was no sooner known than 
Sindia threatened Anund Row with his highest 
displeasure, if he were not seized or expelled; and 
it is related, that the generosity of Jeswunt Row 
would not permit him to be the ruin of his protec- 
tor, which seemed certain if he protracted his stay. 
He solicited, and obtained, a small aid in money, 
and having received, besides ten thousand rupees, a 
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present of seven houses, he left Bliar with this 
niiinber of mounted followers and seven more be- 
longing to Shamrow Madick, a Mahratta who 
had attached himself to his fortunes. To this 
train he added about one hundred and twenty 
ragged half-armed foot, composed of Ms adhe- 
rents, who had been plundered at Poona of their 
horses and property. The first enterprise he at- 
tempted witli this party was against one hun- 
dred of Casi Row’s household troops at Debal- 
poor'^, urhich by a rapid movement he com- 
pletely surprised, and not only obtained some 
good horses by this success, but also a seasonable 
supply of money, which he extorted from the 
helpless inhabitants of the town. This enterpiise 
may be deemed the commencement of the 
predatoiy career, which he appears, from the 
moment he retunied to Malwa, to have con- 
sidered the only means of preserving his own 
power, or rescuing the possessions of his family 
from Dowlet Row Sindia, in whose hands Casi Row 
was at this time a mere instrument. Jesuriint 
Row was not, however, inattentive to the feel- 


* Debalpoof is ' a town belonging to tb© Holkar family, si- 
tuated about four miles from the right baiik of tb© Chumbul. 
I'll© Chevalier Dudernaic, who had been encamped at it with 
the brigade he commanded in the service of Casi Itow, 
marched for Indore, leaving the Pagiah' horse for the protec- 
tion of Debalpoo'r. 


ings arid pride of that family, ol' whicli he was 
an illegitimate branch, and he knew too weU the 
strength he might gain or lose by coiisnltiiig 
or neglecting the prejudices of the adherents 
and suljjects of the house of Holkar, to ven- 
ture on a ilirect usurpation of the chief autho- 
rity ; but, under the pretext of Oasi Ro^v’s com- 
plete incapacity, from natural defetds, mental and 
corporeal, he proclaimed Ids allegiance to Kim- 
dee Row, the infant son of Mulhar Row '*, by 
having a Persian seal engraved, before he left 
Dhar, with the inscription “Jeswunt Rowf, the 
subordinate of Sevai Jvnndee Row,” and under this 
designation he began to collect an army, into which 
all classes, Pindarries, Bheels, Afghans, Mahrattas, 
and Rajpoots, were indiscj’iminately admitted. 
He had gone from Bebalpuor to Jowrah, and 
thence to Mahidpoor; but the manager of the for- 
mer:!: desired to seize him, and the officer in 
charge of the latter refused Iiiin the slightest assist- 
ance. He then marched East towards Sarungpoor ; 


* This cMld was born some months after the death of his 
lather. 

+ This Persian seal was “ Jeswunt Row Fedwee Sevui 
Kundee Row.” his Mahratta one was engraved at the 
“ feet of the hnsband of Mahulia, (i. e. Kundee Row, the 
“ deity of Jejeory,) the son of Mulhar Row Kundee Row.” 

I Gungaram Kottare©,a Bariyan, was at this time manager 
of Jowrah. lie was an able man ; and Jeswuut Row, when 


and Vizier Hussein, a Seid of that town, who had 
been before in the service of the Holkar faiuily, 
was the first man of respectability in Malwa who 
joined him. This leader added to the weight of his 
name, and the services of forty or fifty horse and 
two or three hundred foot, a present of five thou- 
sand rupees ; and it was by his advice that Jeswunt 
Row made an overture to Ameer Khan, then en- 
camped at Bhopal with fifteen hundred foot. The 
Mahomedan leader, having accepted the invitation, 
mardied immediately to Shujahalpoor; and the first 
meeting of those two chiefs, since so celebrated in 
the annals ' of predatory warfare, took place at 
Ranagiinje. The terms of their union were soon a.d. 
settled. Ameer Khan gave an engagement never 
to desert the fortunes of Jeswunt Row, and .re- 
ceived a written promise to share equally in all 
future plunder and conquest. . There could be 
little trouble in making an agreement between 
men whose fortunes were at the moment alike 
desperate, and neither of whom wei;e restrained 
by any scruples, as to its future performance, likely 
to obstruct the promotion of their personal in- 


he came to power, after making his conduct on this occasion 
a pretence for exacting money, employed him in high situ- 
ations. He was for nine or ten years manager of Bampoora 
and Bampoora, and several other dirtncts. Mugnee Bam, 
the s,on of Gungaram Ko'ttaree, is still in the service of the 
Ilolkar family. 
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terests. Their joint career coiuineiiced by a 
demand of contribution from the Aiiudi of Shuja- 
halj>oor; and that officer, who had a few days 
bi'fore insulted Jeswunt JRow with an oiler of two 
luiiidrtsl rupees, was now compelled to ])ay seven 
thousand to purchase his absence, and that of his 
new ally. After marching from Shiijalialpotjr, 
Jeswunt Row plundered some merchants whose 
property, consisting of clothes to the amount of 
forty thousand rupees, furnished his new levies 
w^ith pay, and brought thousands of recruits to 
his standard. 

1798 . His next exploit was to pillage .some towns and 
districts belonging to Bowlet Row Sindia, on the 
Nerbudda. From Hindia, which he sacked, he 
marched to the village of Kusrawud opposite 
Mundlasir, where he had an action .with a strong 
detachment of theCampoo, or brigade, of) the Che- 
valier Dudeniaic, (then in the sawice of Casi 
Row,) which had been sent from that office}‘’s 
head-quarters at Indore to attack him. Jeswunt 
Row was victorious, after a severe contest; the 
detachment was destroyed, and eight standards 
and four guns, which fell into the hands of the 
conqueror, greatly increased both his means 
and reputation. He marched immediately to 
Mhysir ; but he was soon driven thence, and fled 
to Siittwjiss, where he took seven guns, which 
he repaired and cairied along with himtoBiirgon- 
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with the intention of inviting to his standard 
the troops of Casi Row, then assembled at Indore. 
The latter, who were disgusted with acting for 
a prince w-hose power w'^as merely nominal, sa,w, 
in the enterprising and daring spirit of Jeswunt 
Row, a (iliief better calculated to preserve the 
ifunily they adhered to, from the unprincipled 
anihition of Sindia. The consequence of this 
leeling was, tliat the Chevalier Budernaic with 
his battalions, and Nujeeb Khan, wdno was at- 
tached to them with eight hundred boree, joined 
Jeswuiit Row, and before the yeai* was com- 
pleted, the fugitive, who had fled from Poona 
unattended, was at the head of a consideraljle 
army, and obeyed as the guardian of the interests 
of their young prince by the inhabitants of all the 
Holkar territories in Central India. 

Jeswunt Row, after settling with the disciplined 
brigades, proceeded to Mhysir, where great pains 
were taken to discover the treasures of Alia Bhye, 
and a considerable amount both of money and 
jewels is reported to have come into his hands. 
Thus far is certain : he immediately commenced 
issues of pay, and |)ublished his intention of estab- 


* 'i’he village of Burgondah is six miles South-west of the 
cantonment at Mhow, and nineteen, in nearly the same direc- 
tion, from Indore. It is in the road frpm Uie latter to Mhy- 
sir by the Jaum Ghaut. ■ . • ' 
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ILshiiig order and regularity in his array* and 
govcniraent. After reinainiiig aliout tliree months 
at Mhysir, Jeswunt Row returned to liis canton- 
ment at Burgondah, where he was detained longer 
than he had proposed, by the bursting of a nuis- 
qnet, which he was firing at a mark : .fi’oin 
which accident he lost the sight of one of Ids 
eyes. He bestowed at this time the title of 
Nabob upon his associate Ameer Khan, to whom 
he gave a magnificent present f on the occasion ; 


* Jeswunt Row Holkar, on this occasion, divided his horse 
into three classes. To the first-sized horses he gave five hun- 
dred rupees per annum ; to the second, three hundred; and to the 
third, two hundred and fifty. Officers had higher allowances;, 
twenty days’ pay only was given each month, and the arrears 
settled every year., In all these arrangements there was a 
remarkable distinction between the Mahomedans and Hindus. 
The former had the pay above stated, while the latter had 
only for first horses four hundred, for the second two hundred, 
and.for the third one hundred and fifty. I have asked the rea- 
son of this distinction; some referred it to the ' influence of 
Ameer Khan and the Mahomedan Sirdars, Others to the Pa- 
tans and their horses being stronger, and' requiring more food ; 
others to the Mahrattas having more latitude for plunder. But 
the real cause appears to have been a desii-e to accommodate 
the loose habits of his Mahratta followers, who had a 
greater number of ponies, upon which their women, children, 
and servants rode, registered in their parties, and whose She- 
rah, or average pay, though nominally lower, became, from the 
indulgence that was extended to them on all sucli points, ac- 
tually higher. 
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and the Patan chief flattered his vanity l>y styl- 
ing himself on his seal “ Fedwee, or tlie snb» 
ordsnatej of Jeswunt Row Hoikar.” The new 
Nabob was dctacdied with a strong corps, in an 
Eastern direction, to plunder and levy contribu- 
tions. The Rajas of Bewass were compelled to 
pay one lack of rupees, and a large sum was also 
exacted from Aggur, which was afterwards plun- 
dered. Ameer Khan next marched to Bersiah, Se- a.d, i?99. 
ronje, and Saugor, laying waste the country as he 
went, particularly at the latter place, where his army 
acquired an enormous booty. Saugor, which then 
iielonged to the Paishwah, after being defended for 
several days by Venaick Row, was at last taken by 
storm; and it is stated, in an account given by 
one* who was then in the service of Ameer 
Khan, that a scene of promiscuous and unre- 
strained pillage continued for the whole period 
(almost a month) that the army remained near this 
unfortunate city. We learn from the same au- 
thority, tliat Saugor had been set on fire the day 
of the storm, and the flames continued, to rage in 
one quarter or another of the town throughout the 
whole period. Only about four or five hundred of 
the garrison and inhabitants were killed, but all 
were ruined ; for no property was sjmred, and the 


* Khefilee Ram, the nephew . of .Hipaut Rai, who was with 
his father and brothers in the service of Ameer Khau, 
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last days were employed in dragging the tanks and 
wells, to obtain wdiat had been (?ast into tbeju bn’ the 
purpose of temporary conceabiient. Aineer Khan 
is represented to hnve made repeated efforts to 
sto}) the excesses of bis trooj>s, which were at- 
tended with great loss of reputation as well as of 
property to himself ; but he was the mere leader 
of a rabble wlio despised liis orders, and nothing 
could exceed the insubordination and insolence of 
the Patans, of whom the army almost wholly con- 
sisted. When theii’ commander attempted to stop 
them, they derided him with his former low condi- 
tion, asking him if he had forgotten who made him 
a great man, and warning him to beware how he 
provoked, a resentment which would reduce him 
in a moment to his original insignificance. He sup- 
ported their insolence, according to tlie*AaiTator of 
these facts, with a patience little hOnotfrable to his 
character, using no means but the ineffectual one 
of soothing entreaties to recall them to their duty. 
Every species of insult and torture was inflicted 
upon the male and female inhabitants of Saugor. 
The Afghan soldiers, when they caught a Brahmin 
or Hindu of high cast, used to feel his head, and 
examine the skin with great care, to discover ])y 
its softness and delicacy, whether he had been 
leading a luxurious life or one of labour, and, ao 
Gordingto the resiilt of this inspection, they liber- 
ated their prisoner, or proceeded to extremities 
with him. 
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The consequences of the transactions at Bangor 
were such as might have been expected. The 
arraj of Ameer Khan, which w^as before disor- 
derly, became wholly unmanageable. Those wlio 
had ncxjuired booty, had no thoughts but how to 
preserve it; while othei’s, "who had been less fortu- 
nate, were clamorous and discontented. "\^enai(.*k 
Row had applied to the Raja of Nagpoor; and 
Beni Singh % one of the favourite leaders of that 
prince, ])eing sent to his aid, made such rapid 
marches, that Ameer Khan did not hear of his ap- 
])roach till he was within a few miles of Saugor. He 
instantly mounted his horse, and directed his army 
to attend him. Two or three thousand men listened 
to his orders, but thd remainder either openly dis- 
obeyed them, on the plea of not having received 
pay, or evaded immediate compliance by promis- 
ing to follow as soon as they were ready; and seve- 
ral of the principal Albans f wKo had enriched 
themselves wdth plunder, the moment their chief 
was out of camp, actually marched in an opposite 
direction to Rathgiu’, a fort about twenty-five 


* 7’his chief was afterwards slaio at GawilghuV, when that 
fortress was taken by the present Duke of Weiliniiton in 1803. 
He fell during the storm, and left the character of a brave 
soldier. ■ ■ 

t The names of the leaders ' who -.acted iu this disgraceful 
manner were, Akber Khan, Hiteut . Khan, Dorab Shah, and 
J^adir Khan. ' ' , 

I. - p'.'”., ■, 
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miles distant, belonging to the Nabob of Bhopal 
Them base example was followed by many. Ameer 
Khan, not aware of this defection, contiTmed to 
advance with a small body of troops, relying 
on the support of the remainder. He made an 
attack upon the Nagpoor force, in wliK.b he was 
thrown from his liorse, and, though he was soon 
remounted, one of his officers, who saw him 
fall, giving up all for lost, galloped back to the 
lines near Saugor. All hurried to enquire what 
had occairred, and what Ameer Khan was doing. 
He was too much alarmed to answer, and could 
only motion with both his hands*, to pack up 
and he off. This signal was well obeyed : in a few 
minutes the camp was standing (Bazars and all) 
without one inhabitant, in which state Ameer 
Khan found it when he returned, half an hour be- 
fore dark, after an indecisive actiop, which it was 
his intention to have renewed next day. His asto- 
nishment cannot be described; hut, unacquainted 
with any thing except the direction in which his 
army had fled, he could not venture, with the 
few that remained, to pass the night so near an 
enemy, who must soon have information of what 
had occuH'ed. He therefore dii^ected his camp, 


. * Khetilee Ram states in his account, that he was the lirst 
person who interrogated this alarmed fngiiive, but could onb 
obtain in answer the described signal for flight. 
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with all it contained, to be» set on fire, and pro- 
ceeded towards Kathgur, where he not only 
found the fugitives, but also his brother Kiirreem 
u Deen, who had been sent by Jeswunt Row 
with a strong reinforcement to his support. The 
mutual reproaches of the different parties were 
silenced for three or four days by their de- 
plorable condition: Ameer Khan himself had 
neither a tent to shelter him, nor a suit of 
clothes besides those he wore. A small pre- 
sent foom the governor^ of Rathgur, and the 
plunder of its principal banker f, relieved their 
wants for the moment; and Kiin’eem u Been, 
after upbraiding his brother for mismanaging 
the expedition which Jeswunt Row Holkar had 


* Mahomed Khan, son of Morred Mahomed Khan, -was at 
this time governor of Rathgur. He made his unwelcome 
guests a present of five thousand rupees. 

t Mohun Lai, the nephew of DalChund, a’Soucar of re- 
putation, concealed at Rathgur, was discovered bj Ameer 
Khan, and demanded of the governor, who gave him up. He 
promised to pay five thousand rupees, and was given over to 
Khealee Ram to realize the money. After paying about one 
thousand he begged to go into his bouse to bring the rest, and 
contrived to make his escape by a window in the roof. This 
produced rage and alarm in the person who had charge of him, 
who, not finding him, proceeded to his Doucan, or shop, which 
(I use his own expression) was swept, and%y this means Ameer 
Khan of>tained full forty thonsaad rupees.- 
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confided to liim, proposed that he should in 
part indemnify liis late losses by fi)x*ciiig the com- 
manders who bad deserted him to refiiiid part of 
tlie booty which had occasioned their misconduct. 
Ameer Khan xigi’ced to make the demand; but the 
Afghan chiefs, enraged at tlie proposal, forsook the 
camp on the following day. Kiirreem ii Deen hay- 
ing resolved that they should not so easily escape, 
pursued them with his own detachment, and, com- 
ing up with them at the village of Kuroaee, com- 
pletely surrounded them. For three days nothing 
decisive occurred. On the fourth morning, their 
camp was attacked, and after a short contest they 
were defeated, and fled in every direction. Akher 
Khan, the principal of the malcontents, was slain, 
and his head, together with the whole plunder 
retaken, was sent to Ameer KJian. Kurreem u 
Been gave, in the manner in wMch he performed 
this service with a corps almost entirely comixosed 
of Pindarries, a very useful lesson to his elder bro- 
ther, of the advantage of enforcing obedience; —but 
this young chief was every ivay superior to Ameer 
Khan, and the favour and confidence with which 
Jeswunt Row treated him is a proof of the lattePs 
sagacity He did hot, however, live long to enjoy 
the high character he had acquired. lie M^as killed 
in attacking Shujahalpoor, and his death, and the 
pillage of that place, which was completely sack- 
ed, enraged Jeswunt Row even more than he 
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had been with the conduct of Ameer Khan at 
Saugor ; and, receiving information that he 
cherished intentions hostile to his goverament, 
he sent Shamrow Madik with a strong corps to 
seize him. Ameer Khan, alanned at tfiis pro- 
ceeding, sent one of his most confidential offi- 
cers * to Indore, charged with professions of obe- 
dience and attachment; but Jeswunt Row de- 
manded, as a proof of his sincerity, that he 
should come alone to his camp. Ameer Khan, 
in whose character art predominated, and who 
always strove to gain his ends hy pHancy rather 
than finnness, did not hesitate to comply with 
the request. He went with only one hundred 
horse to the camp of Shamrow, whom he accom- 
panied to Indore, and mimediately waited on Jes- 
wunt Row, before whom he laid his sword and 
shield, with this observation, You have listened to 
calumniators ; I present you with my arms, which 
** never can be used but in your service,” These 
concessions did not immediately appease the anger, 
or allay the jealousy, of the Maliratta chief ; but 
Ameer Khan, resolving to obtain his confidence, 
went one morning to see him without a single at- 
tendant, and presenting his dagger said, " You 
« had better, if your doubts still continue, end 
them by taking my life. I shall be satisfied, if 


HimutRow, 
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you are convinced it is for the good of your 
state ” Jeswunt Eow immediately embraced 
hims declai’ing he was ashamed of ever having 
suspected for a moment so good and so attached a 
friend. 

All tliese events succeeded each other so (piick- 
ly, that before Dowlet Ilow Sindia could collect 
an army to protect his possessions in Malwa, they 
were half ruined. The repose that province had en- 
joyed for more than thirty years had left its inha- 
bitants ill prepared for the storm which now burst 
over them ; the spirit of rapine was let loose, and 
acts of treachery and violence generated each 
Other so rapidly, that within a few months every 
district was a prey to anarchy and oppression. 

.D, 1799. The approach of Sindia obliged Holkar to col- 
lect his troops, now amounting to between sixty 
and seventy thousand *, The first small detach- 
ments sent by Sindia into Malwa were de- 
feated, but Jeswunt Row sustained a serious re- 
verse at Sutwass, whence he retired upon In- 
dore. After halting there a few days he marched 
to Saningpoor, where he was joined by Ameer 


* The details already given VsriU shew how Jeswunt Row’s 
army was composed among others many Pindarries had 
joined his gtapdard ; hut with the exception of the parties of 
Kaudur Buksh/fukoo, and Sahib Khan, almost ail the chiefs 
of that class of plunderers attached themselves to Sindia when 
he moved towards Malwa. 
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Khan. Although it was the height ol’ the rains, 
they determined to attack a division of Sindia’s 
army, consisting of a corps of eight battalions, 
and above twenty guns, at Oojem. Skirmish- 
ing commenced the day they amved near tliat 
city, but it was eight days before a decisive 
action took place. This was hard fought, and 
only won hy the courage and talent of Jeswunt 
Row, who, while die gave orders for a desperate 
tharge on the enemy’s front, directed Ameer Khan 
with a large body of horse, to turn their flank un- 
seen under cover of a deep watercourse; and tliese 
troops coming from the circuit they had made in 
the direction of Oojein, which protected the rear 
of Sindia’s brigades, were at first view hailed as 
friends, and had charged before the mistake 
was discovered. Never was defeat more com- 
plete; the battalions are represented to have 
been completely annihilated. We receive a strong 
impression of the order Jeswunt Row had esta- 
blished., and the vigour of his character, from the 
iact that Oojein was not plundered after this suc- 
cess ; but he reserved it from Ids troops to exact a 
heavy contribution himself from its wealthy inhabi- 
tants, who w'cre fined in proportion to their real oj* 
supposed w’-ealth. It is a curious coincidence, that, 
on this occasion, nearly the same mode of extortion 
was pursued by Jeswunt Row as had been adopt- 
ed by that great prototype of plundei’crs, Nadir 
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vSiiah, at IJelhi ; and, in both cases, many of the 
base and sordid citizens rented from the eon- 
({neror the idght of exacting, from the different 
wards ^ of the city, whatever they coiiJd o],)tain in 
money or goods. 

This defeat of Sindia's battalions and cajhnrc 
of his capital were soon cruelly revenged. After 
the rains were over, Siiidia detached Sii'jee How 
Ghatida with a strong corps to attack Indore. 
Holkar hastened from Oojein to its relief He 
appears on this occasion to have underrated his 
enemy; for, though there is reason to believe the 
Chevalier Duderaaic would not have obeyed his 
orders, there can be no doubt that the ofBcer wdio 
had conquered for him at Oojein, and was then 
at Jowrah with all his brigade, would have at- 
tended his summons; but JeswuntRow, thinking 
Ms %ht troops sufficient for the service^ carried 
only a division of infantiy, in which there was 
not one European officer. He however brought 
with Mm all the guns he had taken at Oojein, 
which amounted to nearly three hundred. 

Jeswimt Row reached Indore some days before 
Ghatkia. The latter encamped near Beejnl- 
poor, a village three miles South of the city. 


* Malial, or ward of an Indian town, is regulated, with a 
view to its police, in a manner very similar to what it is in 
Europe. , - 
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close to which Jeswimt Row had taken })ost. 
For nine or ten clays there was a continued skir- 
mishing and cannonading between the armies, 
when Jeswnnt Row determined on an attack, and 
for this purpose directed Ameer Khan and Bho- 
wanee Shunker (already Bucksec, or paymaster oi' 
the army,) to move at Tiight, and instructed 
them to make a circuit with ten or tnmlve thou- 
sand men, so as to gain, in the early part of the 
ensuing day, the high ground in the enemy’s 
rear, when a gun was to he the signal for a 
simultaneous charge. This arrangement had the 
late of many similar ones in better-ordered armies. 
Before the troops detached to fall upon the rear 
arrived, the insolence of Ghatkia’s Pindarries 
provoked a retaliation on the part of Jeswnnt 
Row’s Mahomedan horse ; the Pindarries fled, 
and Ghatkia’s Mahrattas, who came to their 
support, followed their example ; the panic 
spread, and pai’t of Sindia’s infantry had ac- 
tually abandoned their guns, and thrown down 
their arms, when Jeswunt Row, whose efforts 
to I’estrain this attack were not effectual, lost a 
victory by not prosecuting his success. He re- 
mained for a moment undecided; and before he 
saw his error, the infantry of Sindia recoveiing 
fi’om its alarm, and, observing ,oniy two or three 
hunched horse, rallied and repulsed them. Jes- 
wimt Row made repeated attempts, but in vain. 
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to tlii'ow them again into confusion. About lids 
p(U‘l{)d Ameer Khan and Bhowanee Shmiker 
reached thdir destination ; but, instead of a signal, 
gun and a combined attack, they found Jeswiuit 
lialf defeated, and the day far advanced. Tlie ac- 
tion was in favour of Sindia’s ti’oops, and many 
parties of Holkar’s took shelter in the town; while, 
at the same critical moment, some leaders^ gave 
orders to load their cattle. This completed the 
impression of defeat among the followers of Jes- 
wimt Row, who, before it was dark, commenced 
their flight. The Pindarries, who idways watch 
this part of an ai*my, were instantly among the 
bag’gage, and the confusion soon became irre- 
trievable. Jcswunt Row, seeing that allr^as lost, 
fled with his horse and a few infantry, to Jaum, 
leaving his guns, camp, and capital to the enemy. 

The loss of the battle of Indore has been vari- 
ously ascribed — to the bad conduct of tbe infantry; 
to the treachery of the artillery, which had been 
recruited from Siiidia’sluoken corps at Oojein; and 
to Ameer Khan, who, after his horse was killed, is 
accused of having set a bad example, by seeking 
the shelter of some trees; but though enough 
has been said to account for defeat, it may 


■* Dheraui Kour and Hurnaut Dada, two favourites of 
Jeswunt Row, are accused of having first given this inijn’a- 
dent order for inardhUig. 
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be added, that the confusion was, from the 
first, greatly inci-eased by the vicinity of the ca- 
pital, and Jeswiint Row was blamed by all for 
selecting so disadvantageous a military position. 

The atrocities of Sirjee Row Ghatkia at In- 
dore have been before noticed : they far ex- 
ceeded those perpetrated by the army of Ameer 
Khan at Saiigor. There was also this difference : 
— the Mahomedan chiell altliough deficient in 
authority, and perhaps energy, at least evinced an 
inclination to put a stop to the outrages of his 
lawless adherents ; while Sirjee Row is stated by 
aU to have enjoyed the scene, and to have en- 
couraged the Pindanies to acts of atrocity novel 
even to that barbai’ous race. There is no reason 
to suspect exaggeration in the statements, which 
represent the wells within the limits of Indore as 
fiUed by bodies of unfortunate females, who by a 
voluntary death escaped the disgrace and cruelty 
to which they were for more than fifteen days 
exposed. The slaughter or flight of almost every 
inhabitant, and the demolition of every house, 
alone terminated this scene of plunder, massacre, 
and destruction. Between four and five thousand 
persons are said to have perished, and the re- 
mainder who fled saved no property. 

While his enemies glutted themselves with the 
plunder of his capital, JeswuntRow remained shut 
u]) at Jaiim, a strong position on the verge of the 
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Vhidliya range, defended by a fortress ; but as the 
Pmdarries came every day to within a mile or two 
of his camp, his supplies began to fail, and the 
army, without food or pay, were with difficulty 
kept together from day to day by the earnest 
exhortations of their leader, who promised that 
means should be early devised to im|.)rove their 
condition. The extremity to which he was at 
this moment reduced, may be conjectured from 
the measure to which he resorted. He obtained 
from his chiefs a promise of stilling the clamours 
of their followers for eight days (the time he re- 
quired), on his giving to each horseman a piece of 
gold bullion to the value of five rupees, wliich was 
obtained from breaking up all the ornaments, even 
to the female trinkets, found in the treasury of 
Alia Bhye. After this he sent the little baggage he 
possessed to Mhysir ; and with only men and horses, 
making a rapid march of seventy-eight miles in 
one day to the wealthy town of Rutlam, he com- 
pletely plundered it. He told his followers when 
he reached Rutlam, that he had fulfilled his pro- 
mise, and that they were at liberty to help them- 
selves, This feast (for it was literally such to his 
hungiy soldiers) lasted thirteen days, during which 
man and animal fed to surfeit. He inarched hack 
to Mhysir with an army loaded as heavily with 
booty as their horses could bear; and on his ar- 
rival there, he plainly informed his adherents, that 


his lueaiis of giving them regular pay were at au 
end, but that he was ready to lead tliose who 
^vere willing to follow his fortunes to plunder,* 
This promise, we are assured, was received by all 
ranks with delight, 

Dow let Row Siiulia, finding that he could not 
promote his interest hy associating them with the 
cause of Casi Row, desired that prince to leave 
his camp and proceed to Mhysir, where he ar- 
rived two days after Jeswunt How’s return, by 
whom he was kindly and honouraldy treated, 
but admitted to no participation, either nominal 
or real, in the administiation of affairs. When 
Casi Row was one day boasting f of his influence 
in the councils of Dowlet Row Sindia, he pro- 
posed to Jeswunt Row to effect a reconciliation 
between him and ,that prince. “ Hold your 
" tongue,” said the former with impatience : 
“ Had God, in mercy to the house of Hol- 
“ kar, ordained you to be a female, you would 


** This fact proves that he had expended whatever supply of 
money (which is said not to have exceeded twenty dr thirty 
lacks of rupees) he found in the treasury of Alia Bhyej for be 
gave up to this period all those arrangements be had made 
for giving- his army regular pay, when that first came into his 
possession, and now publitdy proclaimed himself without any 
resource but plunder, 

t 1 heard this anecdote from a very- respectable person, who 
was present when the conversation occurred’; and have since 
had it confinncd by others. 
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Jiave !)enefited another family by bearing chil- 
“ drcii; but you have the name of a man, and 
“ have been, in consequence, the ruin of yoin* 

own.” 

Siiidia had done more than desire Casi How 
to go to Mhysii’. He had some time before of- 
fered to release the son of Mulhar Row*, and with 
him all the Holkar possessions, if Jeswimt Row 
would cease from farther devastation of his pro- 
vinces ; but the latter, although he had originally 
made no other demand than what Dowlet Row 
was now willing to concede, had already gone too 
far as a freebooter to be able to stop with safety. 
We must refer to this feeling, his insisting upon 
cessions of some territories which had not been in 
possession of the Holkar family, since the days of 
the 0 rst Mulhar Row. On this being refused, he 
prepared to caiTy on the war on a more extended 
scale. He sent Futty Singh Mania, accompanied 
by two chiefs of the Patan tribe of Bungush, to 
2)liinder the territories of Sindia and the Paish- 
wah in the Deckan ; while he himself marched to 
the Northward, levying heavy fines as he went 
along on all the principal towns He also, at the 
commencement of this exjjedition, , o])liged Zalim 
Singh of Kotah (to which city he marched) to 2)ay 


* Nol}’e, Katchrode,. and Wundissoor, with all tboir depen- 
dent villages, bad tO' pay- large sums for exentptipn from de- 
struction. 
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him seven lacks of rupees to save Ms cmnitry from 
desolation. J eswunt flow was joined at this period 
by all Ms Mfuutvy Ijrigados, in which, however, a 
considerable change had taken place. The Cheva- 
lier Dudemaic, who had either taken alsai’in his 
personal safety, or entered into a correspondence 
with his coimtiymen in the service of Sindia, kef^t 
aloof at Ranipoora^. Jeswunt Row sent Sham- 
row Madik, to give him assurance of good treat- 
ment, The latter, finding he could not persuade 
Dudemaic, prevailed upon his corps, by a promise 
of paying their aiTears, to leave that officer f, and 


* Riimpoora on the Chumbul, and the territory near it, 
bad been granted to Dudemaic, as laidad, or temporary as- 
signment for the payment of his troops. 

t Dudemaic, though he resided himself at Rampoora, 
kept his fiiinily and property under the protection of Zalim 
Singh. -When he found his men seduced from their obedience 
by Sharnrow Madik, he went with two hundred horse to 
Kotah, and surrounding the house in which Sharnrow dwelt, 
entered it himself, and threatenedto put him to death, ZaHm 
Singh, aware of the bad consequences to himself if a favourite 
chief of Jeswunt Row suffered injury within his teiritories, 
hastened to the house, where he found the parties in violent 
altercation. ’ It terminated by his separating them and putting 
restraint on Dudemaic. Jeswunt Row demanded he should 
be given up, but this Zalim Singh refused to comply with; the 
act, he said, would stain his name with infamy* A small sum 
was paid to obtain Jeswunt Row^s permission for his French 
commandant to depart ; and the, Chevalier proceeded to Hin- 
dustan with ail hi.s property, escorfeed by a paity from the Re- 
gent of Kotuli. • ■ - ' 
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join his army which had now arrived at Ja- 
wnd: whence all, the infantry, except one battalion 
with its four guns, were detdched to Mhysir, while 
the horse commenced plundering the districts of 
Kajpootana under Jeswunt Row, wlio had pro- 
ceeded as far North as Tonk, when tlie arrival of 
a corps, which Sindia had detached in pursuit, 
made him move in a Westerly direction. He was 
likewise induced, by reports of the riches of Nath 
Dora in Mewar, to make rapid inarches, in hopes 
of relieving the wants of his army, by plundering 
the treasimes , and jewels with which the liberal 
piety of Hindus liad ornamented its shrines. 
The Mahratta soldiers had sometimes shewn a re- 
gard to religions feelings, even when opposed to . 
tlieir interests; but Jeswunt Row deiided the^ 
scmjiles of his countrymen on such points. The 
idol Natjee had been carried away on his approach, 
with liis jewels to the amount of four or five lacks 
of rupees ; and it was probably from their having 
thus effected their escape, that he assumed a tone 
of moderation ; for two years afterwards he jilnn- 
dered the same sacred shrine, and jestingly called 
the booty he seized, the holy present * of a di- 
vine being, w^ho condescended to favour him. Such 
sacrilegious wit endeared him to the Patans, who 
predominated, in his army, and whom he always 

* The term used is Purihad,- which denotes food from a 
diviinty. 


paiticiilnrlv courted ; luit the Hindus of his anuy 
wcTC shocked, and some of them still believe that his 
insanity had commenced before he cominittetl this 
crime— while others refer the miserable close of 
his life to the oilence he gave by its. jierpetration 
to a priiuipal divinity. 

After ravaging a great part of Mewar, Jes*- 
wimt Row retired to Ram])oora on the Chundml; 
and while his army remained in that (piarter, he 
is believed to have discovered considerable trea- 
sures whx(‘h had been concealed in the nelghboiu*- 
ing fort of Hinglaisgbur. He ])rot.’eeded from 
Rampoora to AxnjheiTa, which lie plundered 
and Imint, being provoked by the spirited but iu- 
effectiiiil resistance of its Raja. He next passed 
the Nerbudda, and fell upon Sindia’s districts in 
Nemaur, which he laid completely waste. Ciiiid wa, 
at that time an opulent town, was reduced to 
ashes, and heavy contributions were levied on 
Berliampoor, where he was joined by his infan- 
try, with which and a few horse he proceeded 
to collect money in Candeish, while Ameer Khan 
and other chiefs were detached in various (Erec- 
tions, to support their followers by x>lnndering* 
the dominions of the Paishwah and the Nizam. 


* Heavy contributions were levied on Malligauni, Toka, Ky- 
gaum, Para, Sunjun, and Jaulnahj- and many other towns 
near these were plundered. Amber, of which Sindia had 
held possession since the death of Molbai' Row, surrendered, 
VOX.. I, a , 
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It would be useless to dwell on the scenes of 
j)illage and cmelty which niarked the ])rogress of 
Jeswmit Rcnv’s avmy to Poona. The ahinn 
caiiscid by his advance towards that capital, l(;d 
Dowlet Rf»w Sindia to deta<'h a force to the sii])- 
port of the Paishwah. A partial affair took ])laee 
as tills corps passed Jeswuiit How’s ai'iny, in v Inch 
Ameer Khan gained an advantage over two of 
Sindia’s regular battalions; hut the latter jiroceed- 
ed without tinther molestation to their place of 
destination. 

The battle which was fought near Poona on the 
iB{f2. twenty-fifth of October, hetn^een the army of Jes- 
wunt Row and the combined troops of Bajerow and 
Sindia, has already been noticed. Jeswunt Row, 
aftei’ drawing out his army opposite to his enemies, 
with the cavalry in the rear and flanks of the in- 
fantiy, dismounted, and stood upon an eminence, 


after three days' opposition, to Ameer Khan, and that chief is 
stated to have been very anxious to- save it from pillage ; but 
his utmost efforts were unavailing. From thence, he moved to 
Vinchoor; with the .Taghiredar of which he fought an action, 
that terminated in the complete rout of the latter, and the 
consequent plunder and destruction of the town by the Patans. 
Ameer Khan after these exploits joined Jeswunt How at Fui- 
timba, which he expressed an anxious desire to plunder; and 
though .Teswunt How is stated to have shewn some reluctance 
to allow this sacred place to be injured, he at last gave his 
consent to a contribution of' iifteen thousand rupees being le- 
vied ; and treble that sum was extorted from the inhabitants. 


that li3 Diight have a (^lear view of the whoh* 
action. Ac(.*ording to the statement of some 
of his confidential officers, he cherished hope's, 
even at this .moment, of bringing matters to an 
amh'ahle adjustment with tlu* Faishwah ; but 
tliese, if rcially* entertained, were soon <lissipa.ted. 

* Whatever might have been the professions of Jeswunt 
Row, tiiere were too strong feelings of iiatred between them 
for him seriously to have anticipated Bajerow’s consent to 
any union, except in ihe lust extremity. Etojee, the bro- 
ther of Jeswunt Row, had fled, at the same time he did, 
from Poona. His necessities had compelled him to adopt 
the life of a common .plunderer. He was taken, and tram- 
pled to death by an elephant. It was true, he had commit- 
ted a crime that merited death ; but he was the son of 
Tukajee Holkar, and amongst the Mahrattas it was deemed an 
outrage to execute him like a common malefactor. This act 
of Rajerow, and tiie conlinement of Kundee Row, were al- 
ways pleaded by Jeswunt Row as his excuse for the life of vio- 
lence and crime he subsequently led, and in which he had gone 
so fur, that lie could neitiier forgive, nor hope, to be forgiven. 
Besides this, the horde of plunderers he bad collected impelled 
him forward. He had no regular resources to pay them, 
and they wei-e to be fed from day to day by the plunder of the 
country in which they acted. Jeswunt Row had, with no 
greater sincerity than he professed attachment to Bajerow, 
courted the amicable interposition of the British government; 
but authentic docunrents prove that from the commencement 
of his career he was hostile to its policy, from , a knowledge 
that it was directed to the suppresshar of that predatory sys- 
tem, upon which his existence and the attachment ot his lol- 
iowers depended. 
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His entniiies commcniced the action, and were 
siiccessM ill forcing a body of his horse to retreat. 
Jeswnnt Row, the instant he observed this retro- 
grade movement, sprang upon his horse, and ad- 
di’cssing a small party of his men, lulvist'd all 
who did not intend to die or concjiier, to save 
themselves, and return to their wives and chil- 
dren. “ As for me (he exclaimed) I have no 
intention of surviving this day ; if I do not gain 
“ the victory, where can I fly ?” This procla- 
mation of his resolution was well seconded by 
bis actions. He hastened to his regular infantry, 
which, commanded by an English.^’ olhcer, were 
continuing the fight, and, having^ met his flying 
horse, hy his reproaches and example he succeeded 
in rallying them. The panic now ceased, and a 
complete victory was the reward of his efforts. A 
considerable number of the enemy was killed and 
wounded *. their camp was plundered, and Poona 
was only saved from the same fate by the desire 
of the conqueror to reserve this prize for himself. 
The Patans of Ameer Khan, who had been the first 
to turn their backs at the commencement of the 
day, were now the most forward to plunder; they 
had reached the skirts of the city, and begun the 

^ Caj)tam Harding, a very gallant young adventurer, who 
had been a short time in bis service. This officer was killed, 
and his logs was much regretted hy Jeswunt Row. 
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work of piiljige m\A massacre, when Jeswunt Row 
ordered some of Ins own guns to play upon thenu 
It "was tlie only order the Patans would have 
obeyed; but they did not wholly desist, till a party 
ol’ them trying to force the safeguards that uere 
sent to protect the jjlace, Jeswunt Ko'sv, wounded 
as he was, gallo})ed to the spot, and slew two or 
three of thezii with his spear. He on this 
oe(;asion, as at Oojein, displayed a remarkable 
degree of personal energy. His associate. Ameer 
Khan, had not been so distinguished; and Mhen 
he came to congratulate Jeswunt Row’ (who was 
tying up his wmimrls) on the happy result of tlie 
action, tire latter said smiling, “ You have been 
“ lucky to escape, brother.” “ I have indeed,” w^'as 
the grave reply ; for see here, the top * oraament 
“ of my bridle is broken wdth a cannon-ball,” 
“ Well, you are a most fortunate fellow,” said the 
malicious Mahratta, bursting into a loud laugh, witli 
marked incredulity as to the cause of the accident, 
“ for I observe the shot has touched neither of 
“ your horse’s ears, though the wounded oniament 
“ was betwixt them.” The jrerson who related this 
characteristic conversation added, that the Patan 
diief looked vexed and abashed by this coarse but 
severe picc:e of wit. 


* The top urnameut, or Klmlgee, of the bridle of a tuan of 
rank is usually of silver with a feathez*, and stands on the head- 
stall between the horse’s ears, - 
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Jeswiiiit Row, after this victory, waited hiteeii 
days, till the arrival of Aiiirut Row * (with whom 
he had ])efore intrigued) enabled him to proceed, 
without violating national prt^iidices, in his elforts 
to give stability to his power. On the ground that 
Bajerow, ])y flying from his capital, had virtunliy 
abdicated, Amrut Row assumed the functions, 
without taking the name of Paishwah. The 
British resident f at J^oona was treated with 
great distinction, and every endeavour was made 
to reconcile him to the new government; but, 
finding that impossible, passports for his proceed- 
ing towards Bombay were reluctantly granted. 

For two months no violent outrage was com- 
mitted on the inhabitants of Poona. The re- 
venue collected during that period, was ob- 
tained in a manner whicii excited no serious 
alarm ; but the preparations of the British govern- 
ment accelerated a crisis unfavourable to the 
plans of Amrut Row, who, no doubt, had en- 
tered into the views of Jeswunt Row, in the 
hopes of being kept in the office of Dewan, or 
minister, of the Poona state, which, through 
life, had been the grand object of his ambition. 
But the flight of Bajerow, and Ins treaty with the 


* The adopted son of the Paislawah’s father, ami thence 
always styled his brother, 
t The late Sir Barry Close. 
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Hniisli gisvcniDient, disappoiiited all such ex- 
aiul lell Ammt Row without the 
power of fiillilling the prouiises he hud uiude to 
his protector. The latter, however, insisted upon 
a large suim of iiioney, to satisfy the immediate 
w'^ants of his armv. This could only he obtained by 
the pliiiider of Ihnnia, and that act of rapacity 
u^as now deteriniiied on. Every house of (ieceut 
uppearauce was entered, and giuirils placed over 
it Every inhabitant who had the reputation of 
p(issessi{ig property, w'as seized and tortuix’d till 
he paid the stun demandc^d, and troops were 
placed in every direction to prevent their e»ea(x*. 

The booty obtained was very eonsi<lerahle ; and 
Jeswmit Row, after paying a groat part of tht; 
arrears of his army, inarched wdth a large sum in 
his treasury towards Central India. 

Dowlet Row Sindia had reniainecU during the 
whole of these transactions, encamped near Ber- 
hampoor, occupieil in preparations for the war, 
which, in conjunction with Ragojee Biionslah, he A. D. isos, 
now meditated against the British government. It 
appeared to the confederates of tlie utmost im- 
}K)rt.aiice to setaxre the aid of deswimt Row; and a 
treaty was signed, by which the ])romise of his 
co-operation was obtained, by a cession of 


* I’hiti pruuiisa of Jt^swunt Row to join the confederacy 
aguinbL the British governnjeut', was distinctly admitted by the 


all tile countries that had foniKu’ly belonged 
to the ITolkar tamily, and the release of Kuii- 
dee Eow, and Beeinah BiiyCj Jes^vunt Row's 
da, lighter- 

Doivlet Row Siiidia, when he sent him his 
nephew and daughter, w'rote to Jeswimt Row, 
then at Mhysir, that as the war would instantly 
coninience, he hoped he would despatch a pm't of 
his army to the Declcan. Jeswnnt Row’s first re- 
solution was to comply with his reipiest, and the 
whole of Ameer Khan’s troops actually crossed 
the Ncrlnidda, tlien sw^elled by the rains (it was 
the middle of the monsoon) ; but having himself 
embarked in one of the last boats with Ameer 
I^han, some conversation ensued between them, 
of which nothing farther has ever transpired, 
except that it was followed by a complete change 
of measures; for next day the Patan army be- 
gan to recross- Jeswnnt Row is undei’stood to 
have written a long letter to Dowlct Row Sindia, 
in excuse for this conduct, ivhich he attributed 
to the want of money to })ay his followers; and he 
at the same time recommended him to send his 


officers of Dowlet Row Sindia, wbo negotiated the treaty of 
Sirjee Anjenghaum. 

* Both these children had been made prisoners by Dowlet 
Row Sindia when he slesw Mulhar Row at Poona. They hud 
been for some time confined in Asseerghur, whence tljey were 
now sent to Jeswunt- Row's camp. 
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iiifiuitrj, guns, ()aggage, ami family to Malwa, 
and carry on a predatory war against the British, 
observing, that if he attempted to fight like a 
sovereign^, or, in other words, with a rcguiar 
army, he would be defeated,-: — if like a Mahratta, 
lie would be siu'cessfuL Sindia could not be ex- 
pected to pay niiich attcaition to the advice' of one 
wdiose first act exposed his perfidy, and who, t!ie 
nionicnt he observed his armies fully oc'caipied in 
Hindustan and the Deckan, took advantage of the 
defenceless condition of his j)rovinccs in Central 
India, to ransack and destroy them, — w- hile Ameer 
Khan was pillaging the more Eastern districts of 
Ashta, SImjahalpoor, and Omiitwarra, Jeswimt^ 
Kow, after passing the rainy season at Indore, went 
to the vicinity of Bainpoora, where he continued 
for a short time on the banks of the Chuinbul, 
and then moved to the frontier of the Joy poor 
eoimtries, indiscriminately jilundering and exact- 
ing from the districts his armies overran. Sindia 
soon after made peace with the British govern- 
ment, but the great losses he had svistained, 
and the iriitaiion which arose from some dis- 
puted articles of the treaty, led to Ids again 


All the papers of the Holkar family are lost. I state 
this fact on the authority of several persons who from their 
situation at the period were likely to be correctly informed of 
what passed. 
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a . d . 1804, eiitoviog' into a negotiation with .h^swmit Kow. 
Tills was conducted, by Aiubajee Inglia, throiigii 
whom Sindia is represented to hain? stated 
that he had been betrayed liy Ragojee Bhoiis- 
lah, deceived by his ministers, deserted by his 
army, and tliat lie saw no hope for the Mah- 
ratta cause, but in the energy and courage oJ‘ 
Jcswimt Row. The hitter answered, that he had 
foreseen the result of that description of war 
which Sindia attempted to carry on against the Bri- 
tish, but his advice had been despised. He was, be 
said, nevertheless ready to make one effort more 
against that nation, provided Bowlet Row would 
send him such a supply of money as woidd enable 
him to put his troops in motion. He received an 
answer through Ambajee, that Sindia bad no trea- 
sure to send him, but he was at liberty to levy con- 
. tributions from his principal towns. This latitude 
was gladly accepted; and while Ameer Khan was 
instructed to supply his wants (which he did most 


* It is to be regretted that the correspondence of this 
period was hunrt, with all the papers of the Holkar family, by 
a dreadful lire which occurred nine years ago at the canton- 
ment of Kotalah, near Bampoora. Hardly any thing was 
saved on this occasion from the llames. I write what is here 
stated on the verbal communications of two respectable per- 
sons, one of whom was at the court of Holkar, the other con- 
fidentially employed with Ameer Khan, to whom the progress 
and result of this nogt)tiation.was regularly transmitted: 
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c'liiiply) froHi Ilhikali aiul the Western parts of 
Biiiuleicimd, Jt^swiint Bow marched to Muii- 
dissoor. 'lliis city was not only the eapiitil of 
a ])rovince, hut also a great emporium of <!Oininercc 
Ixjtween Giizcmt, Haj})ootana, Malwa, and Oin- 
dnstan. Although not so large, it was almost as 
wealthy as Oqjein. Contributions had before been 
levied on it three different times Ijv ITolkar; hut 
as these exactions were in smne degree made good 
to those from whom they were extorted, by a par- 
tial remission of revenue, the city was not ruined. 
The present visitation was more destructive. Jes- 
wimt Bow, to prevent the flight of inhabitants, 
agreed, when within twelve miles distance, to take 
a comparatively light fine of three lacks of rupees; 
but next day, when he had completely surrounded 
it, and brought two hundred guns to bear uj)on its 
weak defences, he summoned the governor to deli- 
ver up the town at discretion, or to abide the con- 
secpiences of an immediate assault. Opjmsition 
was in vain ; the surrender was agreed to; and 
the city was systematically plundered of all its 
wealth. Officers were appointed to every quarter, 
and fiiniishcd with troops, accountants, and work- 
men. The house of the governor alone was ex- 
empted from a search, w'hich was elsewhere 
carried so far as to dig up the floor of every 
other mansion where there was the least ap- 
pearance of comfort or wealth. The property 
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found was directed to I>e seized, tlie excep- 

tion only of tlie clothes and ornaments whicdi 
females had upon their persons. Though a few of 
the public officers who were supposed to have con- 
ccialed money were tortured till they revealed it, 
no other excesses or cruelties were cominittcd, nor 
any insult offered to individuals; hut this regiila*- 
rity made the work more complete, and the loss 
greafei’, than could have been incurred by indis- 
criminate plunder. The lowest estimate of the 
public and private property taken on this occasion 
exceeds one million* steriiiig. So far is certain^ 
that Jeswunt Row received in money, jewels, 
goods, and grain, an amount equal to sixty lacks, 
with which he paid the arrears of his army, which 
was at this period called upon to engage in a wax* 
with the British government. 

A negotiation had been for some time currying 
A. D. 1804. on between Jeswunt Row and Lord Lake; but, 
while the former proffered friendship, his demands 
were of a character that marked his insincerity, 
arid several intercepted letters to Rajas in Hin- 
dustan brought his hostile designs to light, which 
were confirmed by his rejection of every overture 
towards a reasonable settlement. The barbarous 


* The amount stated in the manuscript from which I write, 
is one crore of rupees, or one hundred lacks; which, at two 
shillings the rupee, is one -million sterling. 
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jiiunler of the Jiritish * officers prodahned the na- 
ture of the war intended to k’ can*ie(i on. Ho 
had written to General "WdlesleT, -who (runi- 
inanded in the Deckan, in terms of such, hoasi- 
ful arrog'ance [* that tliey could onlv he cousidcTiid 
as a declaration of war; hut the Governor-geiu'- 
ral desisted fi’fUii proceeding to extri'inities until 
all hopes of his adopting a ('ourse cousi.stent with 
the general traiupiillity or safety of the Coinjvany's 
jiossessions were at an end. 

It is foreign to the ol,)jeet of this history to de- 
tail the events of the war that (nisned betw'ceu 
the British govcrnnient and Jeswiint How IIol- 
kar. It counnciiced by his losing the fort and 
province of Tonk Rainpoora; but the iniprii- 
dent advance of the detadnn(!>nt under Colonel 
Monson into Mahva, though attended at firat 
witli success enabled Holkar to bring his wlnde 
force upon a small corps, remote from all support. 


* The names of these officers were Tofi, Ryan, and Vickers; 
they were murdered at Nahar Mughauaii, (or Tiger’s Hill,) 
about fourteen miles from Odeypoor. This occmTcd in' May 
1804*; the reason assigned was their correspondence with the 
Bri tis h com mand er- i n-chi e f. 

t This letter was written in February 1804. “ (’ountries of 
many hundred coss (Jeswuut Ilow observed) shall be. ovei’nin, 
“ He (meaning Lord Lake) shall not have leisure to breathe 
for a moment, and calamity %vill fall on lacks of huntan 
beings by a continued war, in. which my army will over- 
whelm like the waves of the Sfpa.” 
t The capture of the fort of Hingtaisghur. 


as 
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aud its disastrous retreat enabled hini to euti‘r 
Ffindustfin at tlie head of a very numerous army 
as a coTiqiieror. The anticipation of suc;(X’ss wUli 
which this event inspired his foiloMXU’s was de- 
stroyed by a series of ineiuora])le reverses. The 
iailore of the attack on I)<4hi, the complet() 
rout of his cavalry at Furruckabad, and the de- 
feat of his infantry and loss of his guns at Deig, 
were crowded into one short month; and al- 
though the British suffered severely in the subse- 
cpient disastrous attacks on Bhurtpoor, this event 
did not prevent the necessity of Holkar’s re- 
treating from Hiiidustan seven months after he 
entered it, with an army defeated and disgraced, 
and which had lost almost all its guns and equip- 
ments. 

"When he entered Hindustan, according to the 
most correct account that had been obtained of his 
army, it amounted to ninety-two thousand men, of 
’wliom sixty-six tliousand w^ere cavalry, seven thou- 
sand artillery, and nineteen thousand infantry, and 
one hundred and ninety pieces of ordnance; and he 
left it with his whole force diminished to thijty- 
live thousand horse, seven thousand infantry and 
artillery, and thirty-five guns. His principal loss 
of men was by desertions ; and among those 
that left him were some of his oldest and best 
officers.* 

* Bbowanee Shunker, his oldest, and hitherto hib most 



Dtswlet Il<nr Sindia, who had nearly iiivolvc'd 
himself in a sceoiid war with the British gcwerji- 
meat, by ihJling again under the influence of Hirjc^e 
Ihnv (diatkia, was re<;alled by the events of this 
< uiiij>aign to a sense of his danger. He concluded a 
second treaty %\ ith the British goveraineiii; agreetl 
to ('xcludi' for ever from his councils a flagitious 
miivister, who was the avowed t‘{nise of his aber- 
ration from bis faitli ; and abandoned altogether 
the cause of J(?swunt Row Holkar. The latter 
cliieh howeveiv had, heflu'e he separatt'd from 
Sindia’s army, been a principal instigator and 
actor in plundering Amhajee Inglia, an officer 
whom Sindiu had long employed in the manage- 
jnent of his richest proviimes, and who was now 
compelled to surrender’ his wealth* by means as 
violent and unjust as tluitse by which it had been 
amassed. 


faithful friend, left him on this occasion. There is but one 
aecnunl; of his defoctioj). It was caused by the danger in 
which botl) his lionoiir and life stood from the hostility of 
Horauat Dada, the unworthy favourite of Jeswunt Row, who 
during this service had made several etlorts to ruin a man 
whose character and conduct were continually contrasted with 
his own, by an army who respected Bhowanee Shuuker as 
much as they detested him. I have every reason to believe, 
from what passed between me and Bhowanee Shunkor when he 
came over, that the account given of his anaives is correct. 

* Fifty-six lacks were extorted' from Arnbajee, of which 
.Jeswunt Row Holkar got half. 
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Jeswiint Row remamed with Ins diiiiinishod 
armjj during the .rainy season, in Mewar, and 
then re-entering U].)per Hiii<lustaii, proireeded. ])y 
rapid marches to the Punjal), followed by the 
British army, where he was com])eIIcd to sut* for 
peace, by the (aniditions of which, canitentiiig 
himself with tlic recovery of the Holkar terri- 
tories, siu'Ii as they were in the time of Alia. 
Bhye, (with the exception of all claims and pos- 
sessions North of the Chumbul,) he abandoned tlie 
wild pretensions lie had for some time cherished, 
of restoring, through the means of predatory 
waifare, the former gloiy of the Mahratta name. 
It is difficult to discover what expectation Jes- 
w'unt Row could have indulged froih his last en- 
terprise. Several of his officers who liave been 
intei*rogate<l, state, that he had hopes of aid from 
Riinjeefc Singh; and that he expected (if at all 
successful) Dowlct Row Sindia would again be 
disiioscd to ado])t the cause of his nation ; but 
th(‘ fact proliably was, tlia^ having lost his pos- 
sessions in the Deckan, and indeed in Central 
India, (for ahnost all his territories in that 
quarter had been occupied by the British,) and 
haying no means of keeping his troops together 
but by plunder, he desired to lead them into a 
country where they could subsist ; and it is 
highly probable that Sindia encouraged a plan 
which served a temporary purpose, by carrying 
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Jeswiiot Row and his lawdess followers to a 
dlstaiK^c. 

^Vhcn Jeswimt Row returned from the Punjab, 
he halted for about a month in the countij of 
Joy poor; and while his arnii(*s wasted its fields, he 
exacted eighteen lacks of rupi.’cs, from the fears of 
the Raja and Ids ministers, who had (froini causes 
iiimecessary here to explain) been at that moment 
deprived of the friendship and protection of the 
British government. From Jey poor he marched a. D. laog. 
into Marwar, where he commenced a complete 
reformation of his army, on the principle of re- 
ducing its numbers to a scale more in’opcntioned 
to his receipts, and of adding to the efficiency 
of those he retained, by introducing subordination 
and discipline. He discharged most of the loose 
bands of horse he had hitherto maintained, ad- 
vising them to return to their homes or seek 
other service, as he neither had power to continue 
a war against the Biitish, nor 1‘eveniies to afford 
them subsistence. 

Maun Singh, Raja of Joudpoor, visited Jes- 
wunt Row when in the province of Ajmeer, and 
brought with him that chief's family, of which he 
had taken charge when the latter marched to the 
Punjab. Maun Singh claimed his assistance 
against the Raja of Jeypoor in the contest which 
had arisen between these potentates for t])e beau- 
tiful and high-born Princess of Odeypoor, to whose 
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hand both of them pretended; but the Jeypoor 
llaja having advanced eighteen larks of nipeesj 
on the express condition that this aid should he 
withheld, the reproaches of Maun Singh, for 
violated faith and neglected friendship, were lost 
cm the callous ear of a chief, whose life had het'n 
laissed in sacrificing every tie to the necessities 
of the moment. A serious vebelliou had lirokeu 
out in his army; and with this excuse tc>r the 
non-performance of his engagements, he dis- 
missed his old friend, promising, however, that 
he wotdd be neutral in the ensuing contest, and 
that he would hereafter send Ameer Khan to his 
assistance. 

The chief mutineers in Jeswunt Row’s army 
were the Beckany horse, and some others whom he 
proclaimed it his intention to discharge. He had, 
to calm their violence, given Ms nephew, Kimdee 
Row, as an hostage for the payment of their ar- 
rears ; but, provoked by his evasions and delays, 
they determined to raise this boy, in whose name 
the government was carried on, to a more sub- 
stantial exercise of authority; and, taking ad- 
vantage of Gunput Row, the Bewan of the 
family, being along with him, they hoisted his 
standard, and declared, that allegiance was due 
to him alone as the legitimate representative of 
the house of Holkar, and that Jeswunt Row, 
who was the offspring of a slave, could only be 
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deemed an usurper. Giinput Row was a willing 
mstrimieiit on this occasion*; but Kmidee Row% 
though only ten years of age, is stated by all to 
have remonstrated against their proceedings with 
a spirit and sense above liis years. “ You will (he 
used to say) I’cceive your arrears, which is yonr 
“ sole object, and then abandon ine^to destruc- 
tion,” The anticipations of the diild were too 
prophetic. All that Jeswunt Row received from 
Jeypoor was given to tlie mutineers, who, on re- 
ceiving their pay, marched h)r their homes, and 
within the week the sudden death of Kundee 
Row was announced to the army. There is no 
doubt that he was poisoned by Jeswunt Row, act- 
ing, it is supposed, by the advice of his Gooroo, or 
religious guide, Chimna Bhow, a man of a dissi- 
pated and cruel character, to whose influence some 
of the worst actions of Jeswunt Row are attributed. 
The alarm which the conduct of the insurgents 
had caused in the mind of Jeswunt Row, was not 
allayed by the sacrifice of Kundee Row ; while 
Casi Row survived, he was still in danger. His 
death w^as resolved upon, and Chimna Bhow is 
believed to have suggested this second act of 


^ Gunpitt How was made prisoner, but effected his escape, 
and first fled to Jeypoor, whence he went to Betraj-es, and 
did not return till Jeswunt Eow had ceased to act as the 
head of the Ifolkar state. 
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atrocity; he certainly lent liiinself to its per- 
petration^. 

A general feeling of horror was the result of 


* ChiainLi Bhow went to Kergond in Nernaur, of which 
distiiot he had the management, and where Caai Row auU hiss 
wife wert> under his charge. It has been said that he did not 
naean to put them to death, but that he was compelled to do so 
by an attempt made to release tliem, by a party of Bimgush 
Khan's Patans, under Dadahn Khan. Bungush Khan has 
given a detailed account of the transaction, on the report of 
the persons he employed. Their object was to release Casi 
Row, whose fate their attempts may perhaps have acce|e» 
rated. According to this chiefs statement, founded on the re- 
port of his ollicer, the murder was committed in tire Jungle, at 
some distance from Kergond ; but a more particular detail of 
the affair given by a Sepoy then in the service of Chimna 
Bhow, and evidently an actor in the scene, states that Casi 
Row and his wife had been removed to Beejaghur, and wei’e 
prisoners in a house near the lower fort of that place, 
when its being surrounded by Bungush Khan’s Patans, led to an 
order for their immediate execution. Ti’he Sepoys, of which 
the narrator was «me, are represented by this man as having 
refused to obey the order ; on which, agreeably to his evidence 
(which is very particular), a relation of Chimna Show’s entered 
the room, and first struck oft* the head of Casi Row, and after- 
wards of his wife Anundee Ebye. The latter was pregnant, and 
a report was circulated aiid believed by, numbers, that the cliild 
was born and saved. This has since been proved to be without 
the least fimndation ; and Chimna Bhow is known’ to have re- 
ported at the time to his master, that there existed no human 
being to dispute with him, or his children, the power Ije had 
usurped as chief of the Holkar state. 
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these crinies; but all expression of it was repressed., 
from the dread of Jeswiint How, whose irpTeased 
violence at this period gave symptoms of that 
insanity whicii soon became outragtwus, and thc^ 
coimnencement of which his family and ailhcrinds 
(perhai)s in kindnciss to his liicmory) date from 
the murder of his nepiiew Kimdee Row. 

When the mutiny of his trooj)s took pla(‘t‘, 
Jeswunt Row employed Ameer Khan to pacify 
the Mahoniedaiis., who were the most clamorous 
atid violent. That chief appears to have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to urge the fuifdrnent 
of their original engagement to divide equally the 
possessions they might obtain. Though Jeswunt 
Row evaded the full performance of this agree- 
ment, he granted, in addition to other lands, 
the districts of Perawoe* and I’onk. He also 
made over tiie collection of the Kotah tribute to 
the Patau chief, from whom he now ostensibly 
separated; and the latter went to serve Jnggut 
Singh, Raja of Jeypoor, who agreed to pay the 
whole of his followers, in the hope of obtaining, 
thnmgh ins aid, the Princess of Odeypour, wiio 
has been noticed as the cause of l]is war with 
Maun Singh.* 

By making over tiiis part of his army to the 


* This Pergunnah, which lies between Aggur atul Kotah, 
is estimated at it revenue of fifty thousand rupees per annum. 
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lUja of Jeypoor, Jes^VTiiit How gave the pro- 
mised support to that chief, while he evaded the 
perlhrinance of his engagement to tin) Joudpoor 
prince, by pretending that Ameer Khaii v as no 
longer in his service ; and the hict is, the latter 
assumed at this period independence of action, and 
continued thenceforward to subsist himself and 
army upon the country of Rajpootaiui. 

After Holkar returned to Bampoora, he com- 
menced casting cannon, and attempting changes 
and improvements in his army, with an ardour 
and violence which decidedly indicated that in- 
sanity, the crisis of which it, no doubt, accele- 
rated.. It was first observed that his memory 
failed, and that he became every day more impa- 
tient and outrageous in his temper. The effects 
of excessive diinking, to which he had been long 
addicted*, were now aggravated by hard labour 
at the furnaces and founderies, in which he 
occupied liimself night and day, often pouring 
himself the metal into the mould oPhis new can- 
non. By great efforts he cast j* above two hun- 


* Jeswunt Row Holkar was from his youth dissipated. 
When he took Poona (a. ». 1801 ) he gave way to every ex- 
cess. His favourite drink was cherry and raspberry brandy, 
and the shops of Bombay were drained of these and other 
strong liquors for his supply. 

t A Hindu artificer called Subharam, was the chief direc- 
tor of his foundery. He was a slave and scholar of the famous 
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dreti jdw es ol' hriusis ordnance in three or {ons’ 
months, lUimy of which were mounted as gah 
iopcrs- He had received the strongest iin]>i*('s«. 
sions oi' the superiority of this In’ant'li of artillery, 
from having experienced, in his campaign in Hin- 
dustan, tlieir utility against his light troops. His 
cavalry, with the ex(x'j)tion of two thousand * fa- 
mily adherents, he deterniiiuHl should consist of 
men on monthly pay, riding the horses f)i’ the go- 
vernment; and nearly ten thousand of this dc^scrip- 
tion were formed into regiments, and iiorses were 
ordered to be purcdiased in every direction to double 
theii* number. He bixjke up the remains of Ids 
old infantry, and formed twelve new buttiilions. 
Both men and horses in his new levies were mea- 
sured with a standard ; the latter were only bought 
when of a good size, but tlie biitUilions were di- 
vided into three classes f--— the large, the middle, 


Mami Singh (hiowdry, who long directed the foimdery at 
Oojein ; ami is reported to have been a man of luurh science. 
I’he metui of the new cannon was purchased in every quarter 
and at any price, for jeswunt How became furious at the 
least delay. 

* 'i’hese two thousand were what is termed Sillahdar; that 
is, men who provide ami keep their own horses, and receive an 
average pay in lieu of all charges for their support. 

t 'i'he Mabratta names for these different-sized battalions 
were, Outim, the great, !Mudhjm, the middle, and Knnieeshi, 
the small. The corps were known b-y these names. 
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and the siiiall. Evcjry recruit Avas nicasnred, and 
sent to the corps to which his stature was a]>pro- 
priate. JesAvimt Roaa’’ carried on these iin])rf)ve- 
inents in a manner that shewed the Avandering of 
his mind- What he ordered must be done in a 
moment, or his vioience Avas excessive ; he per- 
sonally sAipcrinteiided every operation, he Avas out 
at day-light drilling his troops, making the oavalry 
charge the infantry, the latter move upon the 
guns, which in their turn galloped to the flank 
and rear of the lines, and were made to fire close 
to the men and horses, to accustom both (as he 
used laughingly to observe) to stand the hottest 
fire. These sham fights took place twice a-flay, 
and he appeared directing every individual, as well 
as the AA'hole, Avith a species of personal activity 
and energy that accelerated improvement in a de- 
gree almost incredible. But the career of this 
extraordinary man was drawing to a close: he 
had pasvsed scA^en or eight months in scenes 
such as have been described, before his madness 
reached the height which led to his confinement. 
It had long been perceived by those around him ; 
but the nAA-^e his character inspired, made aU (bread 
proceeding to extremities. Jeswunt Row was 
himself not insensible to the progress of his ma- 
lady. His violent proceedings, and the severe 
account to which he called his principal officers 
after he returned from the Punjab, caused many 
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c4’ theui to fly; and Balarain Seit, who had htieu 
the efficient agent employed in the negotiatiori 
with the Britisii government ■*, had ristat tod)e his 
Dc'wan, or minister. ''J\> him Jeswimt Row often 
coHonuni{^ated his alann at the state of his reason. 
He was wont ti) extdaiin with impatience, 

“ I say one moment, ,I forget the next ; give me 
“ pliysic,” Balarain used at the time to jiromisc 
obedience to this retgiest, and indeed to every 
other that Jeswunt Row made; and the latter, 
soothed by his compliance, thought no more 
of what had passed. Inmimerahle orders for put- 
ting different persons to death were given during 
his paroxysms; bnt one or two only suffered; 
the remainder were saved by the address and 
benevolence of the minister, who, while his na- 
tural timidity made him tremble f for his own 
life, was always most anxious to prevent the 
destruction of others. But such scenes could 


^ This person, with an inferior agent called Shaick liubee- 
bulisih, negotiated with me the treaty concluded in the Punjab 
in January 1806'. 

t The description of halaram’s interviews with Jeswunt 
How utthis period is ludicrous. He generally wrapped himself 
up in a thin cloth, and sat trembling. Jeswunt Row used to 
say at times, “ What is the matter with you, Balaram 
“ A slight fever,” was the usual reply.— -Kotwilhataiiding this 
alarm, he kept his i)ost, when many who had the character 
of more courage descried. 
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not long continue. One iiiglit, whc'n Giingarani 
Kottiiree had the charge of the guard over the 
palacxN all the females ran out, cxciaimiug Unit 
they were in danger frt)iu the fury of the Maha^ 
raja. Giingarain, alha* directing tlieiii to a plact' 
of safety, entered the inner apartments ; he at 
the same time sent for the miiiister Balaram : they 
could not at first discover Jeswunt Row, hut, hav- 
ing brought lights, he was at last found trying to 
conceal himself in a large hniidle of loose ciothc’s. 
It was resolved by those pi'esent, that his insanity 
iiad readied an extremity, when he could no longer 
he suffered to go at large. Men were directed to 
seize him, and they took, or rather dragged him 
to an outer room, that the females of the family 
might return to their apartments. Although Jes- 
wunt Row appeared, when force was used, men- 
tally insensible to what passed, his bodily exertions 
to emancipate himself were very great, and, being 
increased by tlie strength which insanity creatixs, 
it reipiired twenty or thirty men to master him ; 
but that was at last effected, and he who a few 
hours before had received a real or feigned olie- 
dience to the slightest order, was now bound 
fast with ropes like a wild beast. The night 
passed in anxiety, but a sensible resolution w^as 
taken to attempt no concealment. • On the ensuing 
moining the whole of the dvil officers of the state 
and the army were informed, either by verbal or 
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written eojnmiinicatioiis, of his actual condition. 
No trouble ensued; all appeared contented to await 
the result. On the third day, Jeswumt How had 
an interval of rerison : he asked why he had been 
boiiiKh and, when informed of what had passed, 
he merely said, “ You acted right, I must have 
been very mad ; Init redease me from cords : 
“ send for my brotlier Ameer Klian, and make 
me well.” A superstitious bdic'f existed that 
some evil spirit, who haunted the palace of Bam- 
poora, had bereft him of reason ; and he was in 
consetpience renioved to Gurrote, a town at a 
short distance* from that city. His malady, 
though it l)ecame every day more confirmed, 
ceased to be so outrageous as at fn-at. He was, 
however, kept in a tent by himself, stmounded 
by guards, and some of his most confidential ser- 
vants were entrusted with the iminediiite custody 
of his person. They l>ecame early familiar with 
his fits of insanity, which were frequent, and va- 
rious in their character. Sometimes they were 
violent, but oftener marked by a strange mix- 
ture of entertaining folly and mischief. Ameer 
Khan, wlio had hastened to obey his smnmons, 
appears to have made every effort to effect 
his recovery. He brought a Mahomedan phy- 


* It lies fifteen miles ScmtJt-weat from Bampoora. 
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siciuB, who wtis at one time saiigiiine of success ; 
and we receive a good imx>ression of his sense 
and sldii, from !iis having at first ridiculed the 
idea of Jcswimt Row’s malady having its origin 
in any supeniaturiil cause, and his latterly re- 
fusing to give him medicine, because he coidd not 
control those who had the charge of his diet, 
and who gave him what his physician thought 
would counteract his remedies. A Brahmin was 
sent by Dowlet Row Sindia to attempt the cure; 
but, either from a contempt for this doctor, who 
jffactised much superstitious mummery in the ad- 
ministration of his medicines, or want of respect 
towards the prince who sent him, Jeswunt Row 
appeared to delight in making this 2:)erson the 
object of his most malicious and indecent jests f. 
But, to conclude, all attempts for his recoveiy 
failed. After remaining about a year in a state of 
madness, he sunk into one of complete fatuity. 
While in this last stage, he never spoke, and 
seemed quite insensihle to every thing around 


* The name of this man was Kundee Row Joshee. 
t These jests were at times not couluietl to words, nor li- 
mited to this Brahmin physician ; and it was with satisfaction 
that those around saw Chimna Bhow, who was kss distin- 
guished as bis tutor than as his instigator to crime, suddenly 
assailed by his master, who had called him on pretext of con- 
sulting him, but gave him, before he could escape, a most 
severe beatuig, ' . ' 
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Iiiin. lie was carefully atteruled and fed like 
an iiifent with milk. By this treatment, his 
existence was protracted for nearly three years, 
when he died f at the city of Bainj)oora; near 
whicli, a small hut handsome and solid mauso- 
leum :|: has ])een erected over his ashes. 

Jcswimt Row Ilolkar was of miildlhig stature, 
and of very strong and active make; Ids com- 
plexion was dark, and his couutcnanco had suf- 
fered much in appearance from the lass of an 
eyel; hut its expression was nevertheless agree- 
able, from the animation given hy very high 
spirits, which he had constitutionally, and which 
not only attended him through danger and mis- 
fortune, but struggled for a period witli the drc'ad- 

* The female who attended him throughout his madness, 
and fed him while iu this state, was Lukshniee Bhye, a most 
respectable woman, who gained such extraordinary influence 
over him, that he did, like a child, every thing she W'ished. 

t Jeswunt Row died on the 11th of the Hindu month 
Kartick, in the year of theSumbhut 186‘8, corresponding with 
the 20tb October, a.», IvSll. 

X It is culled a Chetteree. I was pleased to find, when f 
visited it, one of Jeswunt R(jw's favourite horses, enjoying 
rest and good food near the tomb of l)is master. 

§ The loss of his eye was occasioned by the bursting of a 
matchlock at Burgonda, already noticed, It is a common- 
place observation in India, that one-eyed men are wicked." 
Jeswunt Row, when told the sight was gone from his eye, jest- 
ingly observed^ ‘‘ 1 was before- bad enough, but I shall now 
“ be the Gooroo, or high-priest of rogues." 
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M raaladj that terminated his life. This chief 
had been well educated: he understood Persian, 
tliough he could neither read nor w’rite it ; but in 
his own language, the Mahratta, he wrote wdth 
great correctness; and he was a (|iiick and able 
accomitant. In hoi*semaiiship, and in all manly 
exercises, particularly the management of the 
spear, few excelled .Teswuint Row; and his cou- 
rage was fully etpial to his skill. Of this he gave 
proofs on every occasion. At Poona he led the 
charge on Sindia’s guns, and, being wounded and 
pulled from his horse by au artillery soldier of 
great strength, he wrestled with his enemy on 
foot, till one of his attendants came to his aid, 
and, after slaying his antagonist, remounted him. 
He gloried in such exploits, and, indeed, in all 
feats which displayed personal prowess. Wiat 
has been said comprises all the qualities he pos- 
sessed that are entitled to praise: they were such 
as were to be expected from his frame of body 
and early habits of life. The natural son of a 
Mahratta chief, born to no expectation beyond 
that of commanding a body of predatory horse, 
and initiated in infancy to ail that belonged to 
that condition, Jeswunt Row' would have been 
distinguished, had his father lived, as one of the 
boldest and most active freebooters in a Mahratta 
army. This was, from^ the first, the fame he 
aspired to ; and it would have been happy for him- 
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scff and othevri, had liLs sphere contimied ihidti'd 
to subovdimite action* But, couipelied to flight 
hy the murder of one brother*, and warned of the 
ihmger in which his own life stood by the puhiic 
t'Kcciiiion of an other j-, when fortune placed him 
at the head of the lloikar state, he ailopted a 
desperate course ; atul his mind, if ever it were 
alice to hcfter sentiments, soon ])ecame callous to 
every feeling of virtue or morality. But liad it 
been othorwist*, he early atTived at a bad eminence, 
from which it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
retreat; lor although his natural energy supported 
him in antliority, Jeswunt Row was never more 
than the leader of an army of plunderers, to 
whom he lent the aid of his tnients, his name, and 
his cause, and who, in return, adhered to him 
throughout the vicissitudes of his turbulent life. 
He directed, -without controlling, their licentious- 
ness ; and they, awed by his vigoui’, and soothed 
by his ample indulgence to their worst excesses, 
served him wdth an obedience that made him 
terrible as a destroyer. It may be questioned ; 
by those wdio seek to palliate his crimes, whe- 
ther he could liave enjoyed power on any other 
terms. But it must be admitted that the part 
he acted was quite congenial to his character. 
He was, indeed, formed by nature to command 


* By Dowltn Row SintHa, ' ' f By the Paisfawa Bajpiwv. 
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a liorde of plunderers. Master of the art *of 
cajoling those who approached him — flattery, 
mirth, and wit, were alternately used to put his 
chiefs and troops into good humour, .when %vant 
of pay, or other causes, led to their being dis- 
contented or niutinoiis. Hut atteinjits at intimi- 
dation on their part never failed of rousing 
a spirit win* eh made the boldest tremble. “ .Do 
“ not mistake me,” he exclaimed to a Patau 
officer^, (who endeavoured to stop him, when the 
army was' at Poona, to listen to a complaint about 
pay) — do not mistake me for Ameer Khan. I 
“ wall have you plundered, for yoim insolence, of 
what you have, instead of giving you more.” 
The man fled, and thought himself fortunate to 
escape punishment. The anger of Jeswunt Row 
was, however, soon over, and his disposition is 
I'epresented, by all who served him, to have 
been naturally kind and generous. But his ruling- 
passion w-as power on any terms; and to attain 
and preserve that, all means were W'^elcomed; nor 
could the most unworthy favomite, of whom he 
had several f, suggest a breach of faith or deed 


* Junishere Khan, lately the manager of Nimbharra, where 
he died a few months ago. 

t Chimua Bhow, his tutor, and Hiimaut Dada (a barber by 
caste), whom he brought up and raised to great power, were 
ids two principal favourites ; and it is difficult to say which of 
the two was the worst man. 
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of atrocity, that hc’ would not commit, to relieve 
the distress, or forward tlie object of tlie Jiiojuent, 
Acting fro3u sucii anotives, be came like a dc3ii0ti 
of dc’striiction to undo the fair fabric of the virtu- 
ous Alia Bliyo; and Irom tlie hour be commenced 
bis career in Central India, the work of desola- 
tion began. His apologists (and there? are many 
who advocate bis (?aiise) say, that be bad from 
tiie first no country to protect ; that the injustice 
of Sindia had plunged Mm so deep in guilt, that 
to retreat became ijnpossible, as he never ol^tained 
regular resources sufficient to pay an army, which 
he could not disband without danger, both to 
ins power, and to liis life. All this is true to a 
certain extent ; but, in reality, Joswunt How had 
no esteem for the piinciples of good an,d regular 
government, and never evinced the least desire to 
establish them. His object, often declared, was to 
restore the Mahratta supremacy over India by a 
revival of the ancient pi’edatory system ; but the 
times were different: for, instead of the falling 
empire of the Moguls, he had to contend against 
the rising fortunes of the British ; and in place of 
the national force employed by Sevajee, ho had a 
inotley band of desperate freebooters, who recog- 
nized no one common principle but the love of 
rapine. Tlxe failure of bis campaign in Hindustan 
awakened this chief from his dreams of plunder 
and conquest. He tried to reform his army, find 
TOL. 1. s 
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raveci about improvements in his internal system 
rule ; but the end of his career a])proached. A 
life which had eoimnenced in trouble, and which 
had been uiarkod by all the extremes of poverty* 
of violence, of dissipation, of ainlntion, and of crime, 
was to tcjaninate in insanity, and leave a lesson 
how inade(|uate courage and talent, when un- 
accompanied by moderation and virtue, were to 
the successiul conduct of public affairs, or the 
happiness f>f those governed. 

Tlie actions and cliaracter of Jeswunt Row 
Holkar have been particularly dwelt upon, from a 
consideration of the influence wdii(:h his sliort rule 
of only ten years had upon the country under 
his dominion. From the day that Tukajec died, 
the time of trouble, as it is emphatically called, 
commenced; for from that hour men ceased to 
have even the consolation that belongs to those 
who are governed by a dcs])ot, whose power, 
though it oppresses them, at least keeps other 
tyrants aloof. Jeswunt Row not only left them 
at times exposed to his enemies, hut often was 
either unwilling or unable to protect tliem from 
the excesses of his own army. Notwithstand- 
ing all these circumstances, so long as he ex- 
ercised the functions of government, there was 
always some mixture of pride to his family and 
subjects, in the contemplation of an ar;tive and 
daring soldier struggling with fortune; and hopes 
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of change and reform appear to have ])een che~ 
rislied to the last; but when hivS power ceased, and 
his troops contemned the restraint whkdi weak 
iniiiisters and commanders attempted to impose 
mi them, men’s sufferings became more intolera- 
hie from the baseness of tlie instruments liy whom 
they were oppressed. The fact is, the Holkar 
govennnent may be said to hav(' been suspended 
from the date of Jeswimt Row’s insanity, until re- 
stored in the person of his son Mulhar How by 
the treaty of Mundissor. An account of the dif- 
ferent ministers and leaders who exercised autho- 
rity in the name of the family, during tlie eleven 
years of unparalleled anarchy which intervened, 
nieiits, and must receive, particular iiotici| ; for, 
independent of its importance as local history, it 
is singularly calculated to illustrate the habits, 
prejudices, and character of the natives of India. 


CHAl^TER VII. 

Events at the Court of Holkar, from the InsaniLi/ 
qfJmmnt Row, A, D, 1808, till A. D, 1820. 

A. D. 1808. Aftee Jeswuiit Row became insane, Balaram 
Seit came ostensibly into the principal miinage- 
ment of affairs ; but he acted on aU points under 
the immediate direction of Toolsah Bliye, who 
had some time before raised herself, by her beauty 
and talents, to a very commanding influence in the 
government, and was now considered as its head. 
The subsequent actions and death of this lady 
have an interest that will excuse a few words re- 
garding her origin. A person called Adjeebah 
obtained local celebrity as a priest of the sect of 
Maun Bhow^; and Hureka Bhye, who was the 
favourite mistress of the first Mulhar Row, be- 
coming his disciple, Meenah Bhye, who was the 


* This sect of Mauu Bhow owes its origin to an impostor, 
called Krishna Bhut, well known in the Southern parts of India. 
The doctrines of this sect teach the sacredaess of the Vedas, 
but deny the Puranas-and Geetas. 
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favDUvitc female sen’^ant of Hureka Bliye, also 
ek'cteil him as her Gooroo, or holy father; and., 
from visiting at his honsOj became acquainted with 
Toolsali Bhye, who was then in the family, and, 
indeed, the supposed daughter of the Mami BIkjw 
}»riest^. She wms married prior to her atupiaint- 
auce with Jeswunt Row, who froin the moment he 
saw herf, h(‘came enamoured of her b{?auty; and 
in a few days Toolsah Bhyo was in his liouse, and 
her husband in a pnson. The hitter was after- 
wards, at the lady's intercession, released and sent 
to his home in the Beckan, having received, in 
compensation for the loss of his handsome wife, a 
hoi-se, a dress, and a srmdl sum of money. Tool- 
sah Bhye, from the day she became the mistrcvss 
of Jeswimt Row, maintained her hold upon his 
aftections; her authority was soon completely 
estaldishcd over his household, and this gave her 


* Like popes and cardinals, this order* of holy men (who 
are prohibited all intercourse with the female sex) cun only 
acknowledge cousins and nieces. 

t She was brought from Mandoo (where she had gone with 
Adjcebah) to Mhysir, by Shatnrow Madik, who had seen 
and iidraired her beauty, and encouraged Jeswunt How to form 
the connexion, expecting, probably, his own interest would 
be improved by the influence of one wtujse advancement he 
bad pronjoted. These particulars w’ere related to me by the 
nepliew and heir of Sharnrow, the present manager of 
Hursorah* 
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an influence and direction in all public afiairs, 
tliat made her, as a matter of course, succeed to 
the regency during his insanity. The claims of 
females to such power are readily admitted l3y the 
Mahrattas; and the pretensions of Toolsah Bhye 
do not appear to have ever been openly dis- 
puted. She used to hold daily Durbar, or court, 
hut in a manner quite different from Alia Bhye. 
She was always seated behind a curtain, and com- 
municated with her ministers and officers through 
her confidant, Meenah Bhye, who remained un- 
veiled on the outside. 

Toolsah Bhye at first gave her entire confidencti 
to Balaram Seit, and, as that minister had the 
sux>port of Ameer Khan, his authority seemed 
well established. The army, however, soon be- 
came altogether insubordinate. The infantry 
seized upon the person of Jeswunt Row, and car- 
ried him to a tent in then* own lines, declaring he 
had been rendered insane by witchcraft, and that 
they would effect his recovery. Ameer Khan, 
who succeeded in quelling* this mutiny, was soon 
obliged to quit Malwa, to attend to his interests in 
Rajpootana; but he left Ghuffoor Khan, a Ma- 
homedan, who had married a sister of his wife, 


^ He possessed ample means to effect this object. Jeswunt 
Row left his finances in a good state, and tea lacks of rupees, 
which were in the trciKury, wete seized by Anieer Khan. 
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at tlu; court of Holkar as his represciitalive. This 
rcctMvcd the title of Nabob, and au assigm- 
lucnt* of twenty thousand rupees per mensem 
was fixed by Balaram Seit for the support ofbim- 
seli', and of one llioiisand horse, whidi he agreed 
to maintain. These events (Xiciirred about seven 
or eight months after Jeswunt Row wms con- 
fined. 

The army, which had Ix^en during the last 
season on the Kali Sind river, moved Southward 
wh(m the rains approached, and established its 
cantonments at Mhow, where one of the first 
acts of Balaram nearly led to the overthrow of, 
his own authority. The twelve new battalions of 
infantry, with their guns, were each under a sepa- 
rate officer. He tbnxied them into one large Cam- 
poo, or legion,' and gave the command to Bherma 
Kower, (a favourite personal servant of Jeswunt 
Row,) on whom he bestowed the title of Colonel. 
This man, wffio was of a bold and restless mind, 
early listtmod to the suggestions of those who ad- 
vised him to vseize the reins of government. His 
first step was to plant guards over the tent of 
Jeswunt Row, that of Toolsah Bliyc, and the 
other ladies of the family ; and his setrond, was 
tiic issue of a positive order to allow none to visit 


* ThiiS amount wtus the estimated net proiliice of a Jaidad, («' 
ussigonumt of land, granted to Ohuffoor Khiut. 
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the insane prince, or Toolsah Bliye, without his 
permission. He at the same time directed the 
ministers and other officers of governniciit to carry 
on husiness as usual; but warned them to take no 
measures that had not the sanction of his appro- 
bation and concurrence. Dhcrma was well knouii 
as a man of courage and resolution; but, thongli 
he succeeded in intimidating all for the moment, 
so violent a proceeding could iH)t but excite oppo- 
sition. The ladies of Holkar’s family (particularly 
Toolsah Bhye) made secret representations to 
Ghuffoor Khan, intreating him to liberate them 
from the restraint in which they were placed; and 
that chief united with Balaram Seit and some 
officers in a combination to destroy Dherma. 
They were joined by Baja Mohyput Eam^, who 
had the year before fled from the Hyderabad ter- 
ritories and joined Jeswunt Be^ at Bampoora, 
by whom he was welcomed f and taken into 


* Mohyput Rum owed his first rise to the. influence he 
acquired as Paishkar, or principal man of business, with 
Monsieur Raymond, when that officer commanded the French 
corps in the Nizam’s service. In 1799, when that body was 
disarmed and reformed, he made himself very useful, and rose 
to high favour and employ. On the death of Meer Alum, 
the minister at Hyderabad, be attempted to excite disturbances 
in the country, which terminated in his, being compelled to fly 
the Nizam’s territories, . 

t He is said to have proposed a plan, which Jeswunt Row 
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service, with a thousaiid followers : comsideraijic 
arrears were due to these mercenaries, and the de- 
mand of pay ment was to be the pretext for put- 
ting Jeswimt flow under restraint^. This was 
accordingly done in the usual nianncr, and the 
customs of the Maliratta armies on siudi occa- 
sions prevented Dherma Kower from taking any 
violent measures to I'cpel an insult, which, Ikj 
saw from the first, was directed against hiia- 

entertainod favourably, of proceeding to the Deckan, to aid the 
Nizam in an effort to emaucipate himself from the British 
government, witli whoso interference in his afiairs Muhyput 
Ham represented that sovereign as dissatisfied. Such re- 
ports filled the Ackbars, or native papers of the day; but the 
Nizam, acting no doubt at the suggestion of the BritivSh Ilesi- 
dent, expressed his wish in a letter to Jeswunt Row Ilolkar, 
under date the 3d of Feliruary, 1809, that he should meet with 
no encouragement. Jeswunt How, in reply, observed, that 
his honour forbad the surrender of a man who had sought his 
protection; but he stated, that it was his iulention to send 
Wohyput Ram to Calcutta to have hk fate decided by the 
..Council.” 

* The restraint termed Dheroa, which troops in the irre- 
gular armies of India have from usage a right of infiicting 
on their chiefs, to compel payment of arrears, consists iu pre- 
venting them from moving from the place, or eating, till the 
affair is adjusted. The party inflicting this restraint becomes 
equally subject to it; and the privation sufiered by both parties 
usually leads to a speedy compromise. The usage of the 
Dherna is perfectly understood, and, generally speaking, 
strictly observed. Other troops will not act against a party 
who are adopting this recognized mode' of coercing their com- 
mander to the payment of their arrears. 
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Hcif. Balaram Seit and Gungaram Kottaree 
pretended to interpose, and persuade Moliyput 
Rain to take thirty thousand rupees and move 
away, to which overture he secniingdy consented, 
and actually received twenty thousand. Dliernia, 
however, at thivS stage of the transaction, dis- 
covered there was a serious combination against 
his power, if not his life. Tdis measures were 
prompt and decided. He sent an order to Mohy- 
put Ram to march forthwith from camp, and at 
the same time went himself to the tent of Ghuffoor 
Khan, whom he addressed as the representative 
of Ameer Khan, in a short hut resolute manner, 
“ Ameer Khan,” said he, “ stands to me in the 
“ same relation as Jeswunt Row, and I am but a 
‘‘ slave of the lattei\ ' It is only a few days since 
“ I shewed my respect for him, and my friendship 
for you, by obtaining grants of Jowrah and 
other districts for the payment of your adhe» 
“ rents. Why have you plotted with a stranger, 
" like Mohyput Ram, to seize and destroy me?” 
Ghulfoor Khan, not a little alarmed at his manner, 
denied the fact. This conversation took place at 
night, and shortly after sunrise next day a bat- 
talion, with two guns, moved down upon the 
tents ^ of Mohyput Ram, who had been warned 

* The cantonments of Jeswunt Row near JMhow extended 
over nearly the same ground which the Britisli lines now oc- 
cupy, and Mohyput tents %vere a little in the reJir of the 

present iieud-quarters. 
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again to march. He professed his willinguess to 
oh(‘y this last order, hut his people were aU dis- 
persed at the time, cooking their victuals, or other- 
wise (unployed. The delay was construed into 
a prool’ of disobedience, and an attack made upon 
his person, wdiile he was remonstrating against 
such violent jiroceedingvS. He had only one at- 
tendant with him at the inoniont, and could offer 
no resistance. He was shot dead on th(i spot by 
one of JDherina’s sepoys, his head cut off, and 
thrown, like that of a common malefactor, l)efoi'e 
Jeswunt Row’s tent, to which GhufFoor Khan had 
hastened in the beginning of the fray, in the hojMS 
of saving his friend; but, finding that too late, he 
contented himself with iiitreating Dhernia to 
allow the head to he restored, that it might f)e 
burnt along with the corpse. In this he succeeded, 
as well as in obtaining the restitution of some of 
the horses belonging to the followers of Moliyput 
Ram, all of which, with his property, said to have 
been very great*, w'as in the first instance seized 
on account of the state. 

Ameer Khan was engaged in operations against 
the Raja of Nagj)oor, when he received GhufFoor 
Khan’s account^of these transactions: he instracted 

He is said to have hud veiy rich jewels, most of which 
were put into Jeswunt Row’s treasury. It is, however, stated 
in the papers of that period, tliat he had been obliged, before 
his death, to part wilts the greatest part of his valuables to sup- 
port himself assd adherents. 
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that chief to remain at his post, ami promised to 
hasten to ills aid and that of the family of Hoikav, 
Tlie contents of his letter were cominunicateil Isy 
a secret agent to .Diierina, and he semt instant 
orders to Ghuifoor Khan to leave the camp, tlireat- 
ciiing him with extinction if he did not. The 
mandate was promptly obeyed ; the Mahomedan 
cliief marched to Jowrah, where he was joined by 
the nephew^ of Mohyput Ram, and by one of Sin- 
dia’s predatory leaders f , who. brought with him 
five Imndred men and twm guns. Ghiiffoor Khan, 
with this force, began not only to exact wdiat lie 
could from his own assigned lands :j:, hut also to 
plunder neighbouring districts. He was, however, 
soon obliged to retreat to Kotah by the advance of 
Bhenna Kower, who, detaching a force to take 
poswsession of Jowrali, moved himself with the 
court and army with the professed intention of 
taking Jeswunt Row Holkar to the shrine of 
Maliadeva, near Odeypoor, as from that pil- 
grimage some Brahmins had predicted the re- 
covery of his reason. It is to the honour of this 
low-born usurper of authoiity, that he preserved a 
discipline rarely practised in Indian armies; for, 
though exactions were made from the revenue, 
hardly a field was destroyed, or a village plundered 
on the route. The march ofDhermawas delayed 


* Zeeput Row.i t Dhontla Pimt Tantia. 

Jaidad. 
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]>y many emits, and he had only reached JUirra 
Sadree when Ameer Khan^ arrived with an army a. 
aiigincaited hy almost the whole of the Piiidamcs, 
wJh) had at this period liecome followei's of his 
standard. His su]xn’ionty in horse enabled him 
to surround tlie troops of Holkar, and he de- 
manded of tlieir leader, that desvviint Kow 
should instantly he delivered over to his charge. 
This Dherma refused; but the regular iniantry 
alone were attached to him; all others desired 
his downfal. Hlistilities commenced, and lasted 
for about lifteen days. The cavalry of Ameer 
Khan could make no impression on tlie batta- 
lions and guns of his opponent; but the latter, 
who were cut oft' from their supplies, could not 
hope to protract their resistance. The horse be- 
came bolder every day, and Ameer Klian sheweil 
unusual courage on tliis occasion. He in person 
stimulated his men to make their best efforts 
to save the family of Holkar from the disgrace 
and danger to which they were exposed. The 
latter was not slight, for Dherma, finding he was 
hard pressed, and that it was difficult, if not im- 
possible, to extricate himself, had recourse to a des- 
perate expedient. The insane Jeswunt How, Tool- 


* Ameer Khmi had at this period been compeUed to leave 
the territories of Nagpoor by Oie advance of a hrilish army 
antler Sir Barry Close. 
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sail Bhyc, and the young prince Mulhar Row,^ were 
taken, (under guard of a small party) the day the 
army left Burra Sadree, into a thick part of the 
Jungle, or wild forest; and there can he little doubt 
his intention was to murder them, in the hope of 
escaping himself' by destroying the causes of con- 
tention ; but his' design was frustrated f . One of 
Jeswunt Row’s attendants conveyed information of 
these proceedings to Ruttoo Potail t, a Mahratta 
chief of tlie household troops He instantly gal- 
loped to the spot, and sent orders for all the cavalry 
that could })e collected to join him. Ruttoo Potail 
asked Dherma why he had brought the prince 
to such a place. Toolsah Bhye, who was weep- 
ing aloud, exclaimed, “ he has brought us here to 
“ be murdered.” The excuses offered by Dherma 
were of a character to confirm every impression of 
his guilt; and as the horse were now in sufficient 
strength to enable Ruttoo Potail to assume the 
tone of command, a halt of the whole army was 
ordered at tlie spot|| they had reached; andDher- 


•f The. present head of the Ilolkar family, who was then 
«inly four years of age. 

t Several persons, . acquainted with this intended crime, 
gave evidence against Dherma, after he was seized. 

t I know this plain unassuming soldier well. He has still 
a principal comntand iu the Pagah, and stands deserved 1)’ 
high in the court of the young, prince, whose life he saved. 

§ Pagah. 

j| Near Satigurah, about four miles from Sadree. 


iiiji and his piineipai associate Soohhaniiu were 
soon afterwards arrested hy the officers of his 
own corps. These were gained by a promise of 
t))eir arreai’Sj to turn against their late coimnmid- 
ers, who were brought next morning prisoners 
to the tent of ''i’'o<.)lsah Bhye. She directed tJieir 
iinnu;diate execution, and they were carried in a 
cart to a spot about a mile from the lines, where 
they WTre put to death. 

Periods of troulde form remarkable men. Dher- 
nia Kower* had ])rohahly become a favourite do- 
mestic of Jeswunt Row from his activity f and 
courage. He ajipears to have caught many of the 
tpialities of his master. He returned the confidence 
of Balararn Seit with ingratitude, using the military 
power tlnit minister gave him, ciimost the day 
aftex" it w'as conferred, for the purposes of his own 
ambition. Yet the manner in which he controlled 
the rabble, at whose head he was ]>laced, shewed 
he was no common character. If the family 


* Dbernia Kower was of the Aheer, or cowherd tribe, 
who are very numerous in Cenp-al India, and give its name 
to a j)roviuce adjoining Mahva to tlic North-east, 
t In 1805, when I negotiated the treaty with Jeswunt 
Row in llie Punjab, D henna Kower came several times with 
secret instructions to that chief s Vakeels, and must at that 
period have enjoyed his full confidence. He was strong ami 
•aotive, ami appeared to me a man, of both intelligence and 
energy. 
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of Jeswunt Row, and the chief officers of thi; 
state, acted under restraint, they had at least the 
consolation of seeing the army kept in subordi- 
nation, and the country protected. This was 
the more extraordinary, as the habits of Dhcr- 
ma were very dissipated: lie indulged to excess 
in the use of liquor, and on the last night of 
his life, when the preparations taken to prevent 
his escape must have led him to anticipate his 
fate, he sat till he wjis sei2:ed, looking at a dance 
and drinking with Sooliharam. The latter, an 
artful wicked man, is blamed by all as the de- 
luder of Dherma, whose crimes have not deprived 
him of that sympathy which remarkable courage 
and manly resolution always excite. These feel- 
ings have been strengthened by his conduct in 
his last moments. Toolsah Bliye, when ordering 
the execution^ said, “ Send them to Hiiiglais,” 
which is the name of a fort where state prisoners 
are confined ; and the weakness of Soobhavam led 
him to indulge hopes of life. “ We ai’e going to 
“ be kept in confinement,” said he to his compa- 
nion. But Hinglais is also one of the names 
of Bhavani, the goddess of destruction, and 
Dherma, who better understood Toolsah Bhye’s 
meaning, quickly replied, “ You are mistaken, 
brother. It is the celestial Hinglais to whom 
“ we are consigned” The executioner made 
an ineffectual blow at his neck with one hand. 
He turned towards him with a stern look, and 
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said, “ Take both hands, you rascal ; after all, it 
“ is the head of Dhenna that is to be cut 

"i^he battalions of infantry demanded the proin}>t 
payment of those arrears for which they had given 
ufi their headers; and Ameer Khan siiccetHled, by 
knrying a fine iij[)on every conimaiider in his camp, 
not exf;e})ting the Pimlany chi(>fs, in raivsing two 
lacks of rupees, which satisfied their wants for the 
inomont. 

After remaining about two monthvS witli the 
army, Ameer Khan moved to Rajpootana, fur- 
nished with orders to collect the tribute due to the 
Hnikar state by the Raja of Jeypoor and other 
princes. Before he quitted camp a serious intrigue 
was raised against Balarara. Tantia AHkur, an 
artful Brahmin, who had great influence with 
the ladies of the Holkar family, desired to dis- 
place the minister. Amwr Khan, who antici- 
pated this attempt, had requested 'I'oolsah Bhye, 
if she wished at any time to ^t rid of Bala- 
ram, to send him to his camp, and he would, if 
necessary, put him to death. He at the same 
time desired the latter, if directed to Join him, 
to do so with perfect confidence. A few days 


* I received Uie particulars of Dherma’s end from a rvit- 
ness of the scene, and the lust expressions of this remark- 
able man were confirmed by the exocutlmier, who is now at 
Indore. 
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after he inarched, Tooisah Bliye sent for the 
minister, and ordered him to proceed and join 
Ameer Khan, whom she reqwed to fulfil liis 
pi’omise, and rid her and the state, of an enemy. 
The result was quite dilFerent from what she 
expected. Balaram was received with honour, 
and the Patan leader not only told him of the 
artifice he had used to save his life, but shewed 
him the letter desiring his death. These commu- 
nications were followed with a proiiosition that 
Balaram should relieve Ameer Khan, who was in 
great distress from the heavy arrears due to his 
army, by accepting bills to a large amount in fa- 
vour of the troops j and in return for this accommo- 
^dation he was promised to he suppoiTed in his sta- 
tion. . The minister assented to this arrangement, 
though he knew he had no power to fulfil it. 
He accordingly allowed Ameer Khan to give his 
chiefs and officers bids upon him, at different 
dates, to no less an amount than a crore * and 
sixty-four lacks of rupees. These orders were 
known by those who received them to be little 
lietter than waste paper; but still there was a 
hope of obtaining something, however small, 
and they were taken by men who despaired of 
any other payment. Ameer Khan went in person 
to Holkar’s court to reconcile Toolsah Bhye to the 
ministev, which, after much trouble, he effected, 

* More .tli,ao a milUori titid a half steiiing. 
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and he was again proclaimed sole njanfigci’ of the 
affairs of the state. His first cai’c, after his re- 
estabiishment, was to discount the hills he liad ac- 
cepted *, that he might acquit himseif, as far es 
he was able, of his obligations to Ameer KJian. 

The most destructive expedients were at this 
ptaiod resorted to, in order to support the court 
and army of Holkar. Several of the principal ot- 
fioers were appointed Soufaahdars, or governors, and 
sent with military detachments, •which they were 
directed to subsist, and to remit what they could 
collect beyond their expenditure to the govern-* 
ment. These commands were given generally 
to persons who became answerable for the ar- 
rears of the soldiei^, and paid a certain , sum in 
advance to the treasury, besides bribes to Toolsah 
Bhye’s favourite minister. They received in jee- 
tum a latitude to plunder, nor do they appear tO' 
have been limited as to the territories on which 
they were to levy contributions. The districts of 
Sindia and the Puar suffered equfdiy with those of 


* We may judge the character of this transaction from 
the fact, that he paid the whole by a disburseinent of two 
hicks and a half of ready money, and the distribution of cloth 
to the amount of two lacks more, the whole being a settlement 
'below half an anna in the rupee. The rate of payment dif- . 
fered ; some did not receive so much. A respectable man, 
Delsook Rai, informed me that he had an order for twelve 
thousand rupees in cash, for which he was glad to accept one 
hundred and nine rupees value in cloth* 
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Holkar* To be defenceless was a sufficient 
ground for the attack of these predatory Sou- 
bahdars, who, with the name of officers of a Mah- 
ratta state, were guilty of more enud excesses 
than even the Pindarries. It would be a waste of 
time to follow the progress of these delegated, 
robbers all whose measures and operations had 
the same character of violence and atrocity. 


* The first of these high officers was JuggaU Bappoo ; four 
battalions were sent with this person, of which two were 
commanded by Roshua Beg, a man who had risen from 
the rank of a common soldier by his activity and courage, 
and who afterwards acquired reputation among the leadera 
of Holkar’s army. Bappoo Vishun, the present Buck- 
shee, was the next Soubahdar that Balaram made. His 
corps were chiefly infantry, but another party, detached to 
subsist upon the country, wore all horse, ■ 'These, after plun- 
dering some villages of Sindia’s, fell upon Mulharghur, 
then, held by GhufFdor Khan (A, D. 1810 ) ; and the whole of 
the influence of that chief, combined with, the awe still inspired 
by the name of Ameer Khan, could hardly obtain the recall of 
this body of plunderers, who were living upon lands that had 
been assigned for bis support. 

In the same year a man who afterwards acted a very pro- 
minent part, was first brought forward. His rise and conduct 
when in command is the best comment upon the state of Hoi- 
bar’s court and the unhappy condition of Malwa. Ram Deen, 
a’ low-born Brahmin, inhabitant of the Company’s territories 
in Hindustan, was employed as an orderly by Jes\vunt How 
llolkar, and became a favourite with his countr^mian Diah 
Ram Jemadar, a man of character and influence, who first 
brought him into notice by placing him in charge of Mhy- 
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Although Jeswimt Row had commenced the 
work of desolation, while he retained his reason 
there was still a sovereign; one who, though 


«ir. Ram Deen piuudered the inhabitants of tfiis place to sup- 
ply Ijimself with the moans of advancement ; but Ids proceod* 
ings on this tirst occasion were so shanielesis and wicked, and 
the complaints against him so numerous, that Toolsah Rhje 
was obliged to order him to bo seized and put in irons, U’his 
occurred about the period that Bakram was restored to ptnver, 
and he was released through the interferouoe of Ameer Khan, 
whom he, no doubt, propitiiited by a share of plunder. On 
the departure of this chief to Rajpootana, Ram Deen ad- 
dressed himself to the venality of Meeuah Biiye, who at this 
time exercised an almost exclusive influence in the councils of 
Toolsah Bhye; and through the eflVct of large bribes to this lady 
and others, and abundance of promises, this mean and wicked 
man was vested with a dress of honour, and had a seal of 
Prince, a standard, and all the insignia which constitute a 
Soubalidar, or Vicegerent, delivered to him. lie took the 
Mahratta horse with him, on a promise of providing for 
their subsistence. He bad at first only about a hundred 
infantry, with two guns ; but with bis success his views ex- 
panded, and he inereascfd his corps by new levies. Four 
battalions wore raised, and through the influence of Meenah 
Bhye a supply of cannon was furnished for the petty army of 
this leader, which soon became the terror of the Western parts 
«if Malwa. 

The commission of Ram Deen was general, and w^as given 
and received as conferring a right to plunder all, without dif^ 
crimination, whom ho had the power to plunder. Never was 
a better instrument of desolation selected. His character is 
a compound of servility, Jalsehood, and baseness, an art&l 
flatterer, and an arrogant boaet®*, • unrestrained by either prin- 
ciples or feeling ; abject when in, digtressj' mid iusoU'uL in pros- 
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prompt and powerful to' inflict wrong, had tlie 
power of punisliing it in others. In the short 
usurpation of Dherma there was terror, which 
maintained subordination among the most law- 
less; but on his death it suited the policy of 
Ameer Khan, while he ravaged from Niigpoor 
to Joudpoor, to leave the family, ministers, and 
commanders of the government of Holkar, in 
such a state of anarchy as to preclude all possible 
combination to subvert his supremacy over a 
com’t, the name of which he continued to Use as 
his pretext for exacting plunder. 

Toolsah Bhye, the pupil, if not the daughter, of 
an artful priest, who with pretended sanctity was 
the slave of worldly ambition^, had been tutored 
in more than the common arts of her sex, and 
she possessed sufficient learning to be considered 


perity. With no ties of family or country, he went forth to 
extort from all men, and from all communities, what he could 
obtain without immediate danger. He was, however, a cau- 
tious calculator on this point, and it formed the only check 
upon his proceedings. 

This man’s character has been more dwelt upon than it 
merits, but his employment furnishes a good example of those 
measures which brought such unparalleled miseries upon tbe 
province of Mahva. 

* Adjeebah, the Maun Bhow priest, is generally supposed 
to be the real father of Toolsah Bhye. This professed mendi- 
cant, who was made rich by tbe favour of his disciple Hureka 
Bhye, resided at Mhysirs- he was allowed a palankeen, hoi-ses, 
and numerous attebd^nts^; • 
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ail extraordinary person in a country where ■ 

! women are seldom at alt instructed. She was 
j handsoniCj and of whining manners, but violent hi 
I her disposition, and most dissolute in her morals. 

I She apjiears to have had considerable talent, and 

sometimes displayed gi’eat resolution ; but the . 

1% leading feature of her character was a cruelty of 
disposition, which seems almost irreconciieablc 
with that seclusion in which she had been 
brought up, and in which, contrary to the 
example of Alia Bhye, (whose exact opposite she 
appears to have been in every pmiicular,) she 
continued till her death. i 

The reason commonly assigned for Toolsah Bhye 
keeping behind the curtain* was her youth and 
beauty; but it is perhaps as much to be referred 
to her immoral character. She was at first not 
so shameless as to brave the world, and she knew 
that if it were publicly known that she was a 
woman of abandoned character, it would have 
injured if not destroyed her influence as a ruler. 

The example of Alia Bhye had created a pre- 
judice in favour of power being vested in a fe- 

* The word Purdah, which means curtain or veil, is oVion 
metaphorically used, and implies that seclusion In which iriauy 
females in India livej but i« tins and similar eases where ladies 
transact business, the expression must be taken literally, as 
they are seated behind a curtain, ' wIieH they hear and are 
heard, and through the openings of- whkh they see without 
being seen. ‘ 
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male, and was at first an advaiitage to Toolsah 
Blije ; Init the delusion soon passed. Every act 
of the latter shewed that she had all the frailties 
and vices of her sex without any redeeming vir- 
tues ; above all, she wanted that noble confulcnce 
which purity of mind bestowed upon her pre- 
decessor. 

Meenali Bhye has already been noticed. She 
had been the servant of Mulhar Row’s mistress, 
Hureka Bhye, and, like her, the disciple of the 
Maun Bhow priest Adjeehah. She was now the 
confident of Toolsah Bhye, and maintained a com- 
plete influence pver her young mistress, chiefly by 
flattery, and by ministering to her pleasures. 
The chief passion of this woman, who was above 
si:jcty years of age, w'as avai’ice i and she amassed 
veiy large sums, for all were obliged to bribe her 
who desired her assistance. She was also a de- 
votee, but her devotions were rigidly limited to the 
practices of her sect; and this made her more 
an object of aversion to orthodox Hindus, with 
whom tliat sect are considered impious ; but these 
were compelled to conceal their feelings, as 
Meenah Bhye was prompt to revenge either insult 
or injury. 

Balaram Seit, the minister of this court, was by 
tribe a Bunniah, or merchant * ; he had belonged, 

* The tribe to which he belonged is denominated Agger- 
walah. His family came from lagoor in Hurriana; but he 
was born, or at least brought up, at Walligaura in Candeish. 
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HI a subordinate capacity, to the office charged 
with superintending the weighing and supplying 
of grain for Jeswunt Bow’s cattle. When tliat 
chief proceeded to the Punjab, Balarani was 
raised to a higher station, and the confidence in 
him was such that he w'as employed as a negoti- 
ator of the peace * with the British government. 
His success on this occasion recommended liiin so 
much to his master, that he became, from causes 
which have been stated, chief minister. There 
was a mixture of pliancy, of faisoliood, of good 
nature, and mnhition, in this man’s character, that 
singularly suited him to the times, and to the part 
he had to act. He never possessed property, and 
had, from the first, nothing to lose. He promised 
every thing that was asked ; and, though he hardly 
ever performed what he promised, there was a kind- 
ness of manner and apparent goodness of heart 
about him, that prevented men being outraged even 
when they were duped. He always appeared bet- 
ter, and really was so, than any other on the scene; 
and while his easy disposition made him obedient 
and attentive to Toolsah Bhye, and her favourite 
Meenah Bhye, he was considered by others as the 
only check on their profligacy. Though living in 
the midst of mutinies, and his person generally un- 
der restraint, he was still regarded kindly by the 


* In A. D. 1805, this minister negotiated with me the 
peace between llolkar and the British government. 
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trooj)Sj to whom he gave what money he could raise, 
usually adding a promise that all he could obtain 
for the future should be then's. He consented, in 
fact, to be their agent, and probably was often sa- 
tisfied to have the plea of their turbulent violence 
as a pretext for exacting contributions to supply 
their demands. With such a regency and such a 
minister, commanders like Ram Been*, and a 
rebellious and disorganized army, the condition 
of the country may be imagined. Neither the 
rights of the sovereign nor the subject were re-« 
spected; every where the same scene of op- 
pression pi’esented itself ; open villages and towns 
were sacked^ and walled towns battered, till they 
paid contributions. Leaders who had been suo- 
cessfid were, in their turn, attacked and plundered 
by those that were more powerful ; constant en- 
gagements took place between the troops of. Sindia, 
Holkar, the Puar, and the Pindarries, while the 
Rajpoot princes and the predatory cliiefs joined, 
or deserted, the different parties, as it suited theii* 
interest at the moment. The Bheels, a tribe who 
are bom plunderers*, encouraged by the absence of 
all regular rule, left their usual mountain fast- 
nesses to seek booty in the open plains ; and the 
viilagers, driven to despair, became freebooters, to 
indemnify themselves for their losses by the pillage 
of theii’ neighbours. Such a state of affairs could 


* For this man's character, vide note page S76, 
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not long continue ; hordes were soon forced froni 
the scene of desolation to seek subsistence in dis- 
tant lands. None of Holkafs temtories escaped 
the general ruin of this period, which also in- 
vfdved tliose of the Puars of Bhar, end Dewass, 
of the Na1)o]> of Bhopal, and partially those of 
Sindia, and of all the Rajpoot States, except 
Kotah, which, from causes that will be hereafter 
noticed, rose amid the general wreck to increased 
wealth and i)rosperity. 

During the very height of this distraction 
Jeswiint Row died at Bampoora. Before hisA.n. lan* 
death Toolsah Bhye, who had no^child, a<lopted, 
and brought up as her own oiffspring, Mulhar 
Row Holkar, the son of Jeswunt Row by Kes- 
sairah Bhye a woman of low tribe, who had 
been introduced into his family. This boy was 
placed upon the Musnud immediately after his 
father’s death, and his title was universally 
acknowledged. %alim Singh, the able Regent 
of Kotah, came to Bampoora to present in person 
his olFeiing to the young prince. 

Two months after the death of Jeswurjt Row, 
an attempt was made against the authority of 
Toolsah Bhye, of which Dowlet Retw Sindia 
was supposed the author. A relation of this 
prince, named Juteebah Mania, entered the 


* Kossairab Bbye, tbo mother of the Teigiiing Prince, is of 
the iCoomar, or pot- maker tribe 
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service of young Miiliiar Krnv, and throiigli hiuf 
three battalions, commanded liy .Tuggoo Ba]3]){)o, 
were detached from their allegiance, and, on 
the pretext of demanding arrears, marched to 
Bainpoora to support a plot, of which Emah 
Bhje and Lara Ehye, two ladies of the Ilolkar 
family, were protdaiincd the ostensible leaders. It 
had been settled that Lara Bhye * w^as to [idopt 
Mohipiit Row f, the son of Ammd Row Holkar, 
the Jaghii’edar of Jallein, whose claims from de- 
scent, it ^vas argued, were preferable to the illegi- 
timate son of an illegitimate father, who had been 
placed upon the Musnud by a combination of 
wicked persons, anxious only about their own in- 
terests. This plot was defeated as soon as discov- 
ered. Ghuffoor Khan acted on this occasion a very 
conspicuous part: he proclaimed himself, in the 
name of Ameer Khan, the defender of the young 
Mulhar Row, and was not only joined by all the 


* Emah Bhye was the widow of Mulhar Row, who was 
killed at Pooua ; and Lara Bhye, the wife of Jcswiint Row, 
t Mohiput Row was a youth of about seventeen years of 
age. He fled, on the failure of the plot, to Candoish, where 
he afterwards attempted to make a party; but the small body 
of followers which he had collected were attacked and defeated 
by Rarado.ss, the brother of Balaram Seit. No subsequent ac- 
count is given of this pretender to the Musnud of the DolKar 
family; he is believed however to be living sornejvhere in the 
Deckan, in an obscure condition. 



ministers, but by Zalbn Singh, who wtis still at 
Bainpoora. The battalions of Juggno Bappoo 
were lirst compelled to retreat, and afterwards 
disarmed and plundered. Tlie unfortunate Eniah 
Bhye and Lara Bhye, who had little, if any, 
concern in the plot, were put to death. Jutecl)ah 
Mania fled, but his property was seized and plun- 
dered. Some lesser criminals were executt'd. 
while Juggoo Bappoo escaped (probably as being 
a Brahmin) from farther punishment than a long 
and rigorous confinement. 

The repeated mutinies of the troops, and the 
danger that ensued, led to the deputation of 
Dewan Gmiput Row with propositions to Sindia, 
which included the offer of a mortgage of a 
portion of the Holkar territory in return for a 
pecuniary aid. Dowlet Row is stated to have 
listened %vith pleasure to this, as he did to every 
proposal, that gave him a prospect of attaining a 
suj)remacy in the Holkar government- An en- 
gagement was accordingly entered -into, and the 
Dewan returned accompanied by agents from the 
principal, bankers in Sindia’vS camp, who had 
instructions to make aiTangements for satisfy- 
ing the daims of the troops, whenever the deeds 
for the countries specified were made over to Sin- 
dia. But Gliuffoor Khan, who saw in the com- 
pletion of this plan the destruction of his own 
and his master's influence, after consulting with 


his friends, (particularly with Tantia Jogli *^) 
summoned Ameer Khan from Joiidpoor to de- 
fend his own interests and those of tlie Holkar 


* Tantia Jogh, the present minister of the Holkar family, 
is a Brahmin of the Kuradeef sect, was born in Candeish, 
but came young to Mhysir, where his elder brother, Ba“ 
lajee Naick, was Gomasta or agent in the house of Hurry 
Punt Jogh, them one of the principal Soucars in Malwa, The 
affairs of this Soucar (whose name the young Brahmin had 
taken as a distinguishing appellation) went to ruin after the 
death of Alia Bhye ; but Tantia having been attached to an 
European coramjinder of one of the Campoos or legions, b&* 
came his confidential man of business, and joined to the ma- 
nagement of the countries assigned for the support of this 
body of troops, the sole charge of providing funds for their 
payment. He continued attached to the infantry of Holkar’s 
army till the murder of the English officers, before Jeswunt 
Row invaded Hindustan. On the occurrence of this event he 
left the army, and retired to Oojein. He rejoined it when 
it retunjed to Malwa, and remained in the exercise of his 
business as a Soucar (which he has always continued) un- 
der the protection and friendship of Balaram Seit, The vio- 
lence of Dhenna prevented Tantia Jogh from having any 
concern with the Campoos, while that person commanded j but 
on his death he was appointed to the general charge of the 
battalions, whose organization was changed, and from this 
station he gradually rose to influence and power. 


t For an account of this sect and their usages, vide 
I'ransactions of the Bombay Literary Society, Vol. IIL 
page 85. 
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state. The Pataa chief hastened to conrt, and 
cdectiially succeeded in frustrating the nego» 
tiation, 

Toolsah Bh3)^e was greatly irritated at hearing 
from Ameer Khan that she had been represented 
to Mm as an abandoned woman; and the ene- 
mies^ of Tantia Jogli iiersuaded Irt that he 
was the author of the calumny. Her immediate 
resolution was to put him to death* and nothing 
but the vigilance and decision of his friends f ena- 
bled him to escape her vengeance. He went to 
Kotah, where he remained for some months. 
After Ameer Khan left camp* the plan of obtain- 
ing Sindia’s aid was revived, and by the advice 
of Balaram Seit and Meenah Bhye, Tantia Alikur 
was despatched to Gwalior. He concluded an en- 
gagement, by which it was agreed, that an an- 
nual sum of twenty-four lacks of rupees should 
be paid by Sindia, on countries equal in re- 
venue being made over to that prince. This 
second negotiation was defeated by a variety of 
events, but more especially by a general mutiny of 
the whole army, wMch first compeBed Toolsah 
Bhye to fly with the young Mulhaj Eow to the 


* Tantia Alikur was the person who chiefly excited the 
Bhye against Tantia Jogh upon lhis occasion, and it nataraliy 
caused an irrecohcileahk hatred hetween tb^, 
t Ghtifi'oor K}mn gave T^ti#'Jdgh Vh? first uitimation of 
his danger, and aided his escape,. 
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tent of Ghuffoor Khan, and afterguards to seek 
shelter from the excesses of the troops in the fort 
of Gungranr, a possession of the HoJkar family, 
%vhich had been temporarily assigned to Zalim 
Singh, Regent of Kotah. 

Tantia Jogh, who had returned from Kotah 
supported by all the influence of Zaliin Singh, be- 
gan at this period to take a very considerable lead 
in the affairs of govennnent. He was, » however, 
nearly being ruined by a plan which Meeuah 
Bhye had concerted, to seize him and others in 
order to pay the troops with the ];)lunder of their 
property, and place the administration in the 
hands of Ram Been. The latter had just ar- 
rived at Gungi’aur with his corps, and was accom- 
panied by his brother,^ who was not only,possess- 
*- ed of property, but from being the renter of 
several large districts, had connected himself with 
some of the richest bankers at Oojein, onef of 
whom had accompanied him to Gungraur for the 


* This man, whose name is Mukhum Ldl, commonly called 
Josliee, is well educated, and a man of business. He has long 
been a prominent actor in scenes of rapine, and by that and 
other means has acquired considerable property. He is at Oo- 
jein, and was offered by Dowlet Row Sindia the manage- 
ment of 'several countries, if he could obtain my consent to 
the measure. This ' be has tried every effort to effect j but it 
was always refused on account of his bad character, 
t Bugwunt Doss, a ipan of wealth and respectability. 
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purpose of giving the troops who supi^ortct! the 
projected change an adequate security for tluir 
arrears and future pay. 

Every court has its secret history* and timt of 
several in India, if disclosed, would exhiliit strange 
scenes of intrigue and licentiouvsness. Nothing 
could ]3e more wicked and shameless than the 
daily occurrences which that of Holkar^' exhibited 
at this period. The profligacy of Toolsah Bhye 
was notorious, but the criminal intercourse esta- 
blished between her and the Dewan Gunput Row, 
which now became quite pubUc, was attended 
with the most serious consequences. Tantia Jogh 
has been accused of having secretly advised the 
Bewan to consult his own safety, and that orthe 
party to w^hich he was attached, by encoui’aging 
the jDassion %vhich Toolsah Bhye had conceived 
for him ; and though he, no doubt, endeavoured 
to impress the parties vtuth a sense of the ne- 
cessity of circumspection, he could not have de- 
sired the decrease of an influence through which 


* The licentious passions of Jeswunt Row lloikur brooked 
no coiitroul; and the sacrifice of the honour of the females of 
their family was no unusual road with courtiers to his favour. 
The handsome wife of Gunput Row was considered as the 
principal link between that nunister and his prince. The same 
lady, at the period of which I am writing, openly intrigued with 
Tantia Jogh, and was the chief means of preserving the good 
understanding between him atid her,h[dsband. 
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he and his fnends enjoyed power. Their first 
object was the niin of Meenah Bhye, which Tool- 
sah Bhye, who was the slave of her passions, and 
who had now become extravagantly fond of her 
lover, appears to have agreed to without any 
scruple. Ill compliance with the suggestions of 
Gunpiit Row, her former favourite was made 
prisoner. 

Tantia Alikur was at this period on his return 
with agents of Sindia’s government, attended by 
the bankers, who were to make the necessary ad- 
vances, and give security for the annual payment 
^ of the pecuniary aid that Sindia had agreed to 
grant. His progress, however, was arrested at 
Kotah, by the intelligence that not only his prin- 
cipal friend and supporter Meenah Bhye was in 
confinement, but that Ram Been, the military 
commander on whom they reposed most confi- 
dence, was also a prisoner, and had not only been 
compelled to deliver up to Ms enemies the money 
he had brought to promote his own aggi’andise- 
ment, hut was made over to the most clamorous 
of the horse in the service of Holkar, as security 
for their arreai's. 

Toolsah Bhye after these occurrences moved 
from Gungraur to camp ; some money was given 
to the troops; and in a few days the whole pro- 
ceeded to canton for the rains near Mucksee, a 
town on the . river Kali Sind. Ram Been and 
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Meenah Bhje were carried prisoners with the 
array ; a discussion about the release of the for- 
raer> caused a dispute between Tantia Jogh and 
GImifoor Khan, which was increased by the 
latter having given his- protection to Tantia 
Alikur, who now ventured from Kotah, and en~ 
, deavoured to form a party to remove Toolsah 
Bhye, and advance her prisoner, Meenah Bhye, 
to tlie head of the government. Balaram entered 
into this intrigue, influenced, as his Mends pre- 
; tend, by the disgrace brought on the family of 

; Holkar, from the open and shameless intimacy 

between Gunput Row and Toolsah Bhye. But 
the latter and her paramour (a man of no 

talent*) now acted under the able direction of 

1 , ' ' 

* In a conversation regarding the Dewan that Major Agnew 
had with Tantia .Togh, the latter observed, “ Gunput Row 
■“ personally is, and always was, a weak despicable man.” 
This speech of Tantia .logh would appear tolerable evidence, 
that while he shared the counsels of this man and Tool- 
sah Bhye, he ruled them; but the friends of the minister do 
not admit this to be the case. I asked Rowjee Trim- 
buck, 'Fautia’s most confidential man of business, if Gunput 
Row .was not a weak man, and consequently a mere tool 
in the hands of such a person as Tantia Jogh, He answered 
quickly, “ Gunput Row is one of those half fools that are 
most difficult to be managed ; they do what they are told in 
“ most things, but every now and ^en put in a piece of work 
“ of their own, which spoils all; besides (he continued) the 
“ Dewan often acted to please Toolsah Bhye, who, though full 
5 ' A? ^ : ... - 
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Tantia Jogh, who advised the immediate removal 
of Meenah Bhye. This lady, who, though con- 
fined, had been liitherto treated with itidulgcnce 
and respect, was now the victim demanded l)y 
Gunpiit Eow, and his mistress coidd not refuse. 
The female slie had so long cherished was 
dKigged away at night, in the midst of a vio- 
lent stom of rain, to be carried to Gungraur. 
She entreated to see her mistress for the last 
time ; and her importnnities were so violent, that 
they took her to the door of the . latter s tent, 
where she implored admittance if it was only 
for a few moments; but the imteellng Toolsab 
Bhye, instigated by Gnnput Row, who was stand- 
ing near her, exclaimed aloud so as to he heard 
by^all, Do not let her come in, take her away.” 
She was carried first to Gungi’anr, and from thence 
to Beejnlpoor* where she enjoyed hut a few days’ 
repose, when a hill upon her for a considerable 


» of sweet and persuasive language, and at times witty, had 
« no sense in aftairs of state, and no controul OA/er lier tem- 
“ per, which was very violent, and led her often to very cruel 
“ acts.” 

* Beejulpoor, which is within three miles of Iirdore, had 
been granted to Meenah Bhye, ,who made it over to Hurni- 
bah, her spiritual father, who is still in possession of this vil- 
lage, and lives in some state, though his receipts from its re- 
venue have been, diminished. This priest accompanied Mee- 
nah Bhye in her last journey, ■ 
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siuii was given to some officers of the househokl 
troops, with instructions to exact payment. Tor- 
ture of every species was inflicted, and though she 
refused from the first to give one rupee, she did not 
deny having amassed wealth. Take me to Toolsali 
Bhye,” she often exclaimed, “ and if she person- 
“ ally requires ten lacks, I will give tlicm.” This 
meeting, however, was exactly what her enemies 
desired to avoid; and their tortures were continued 
till the object they sought was accomplished. 
Meenah Bhye, distracted with hunger and pain, 
finished the scene by taking poison; but her reso- 
lution not to benefit those who wroiiglit Iier de- 
struction, was persevered in to the last.* Soon 
after this occun'ence, the general mutiny of the 
troops, and their threatened violence, compelled 
Toolsali Bhye to make her escape from camp, 
which she did with difficulty, and again took 
shelter in Gungraur, which Zafim Singh had a 
shoit time before made over to her possesmon. f 
Toolsali Bhye, the instant she reached Gunr 


None of Meenah Bhyo’s treasure was found. She imd, 
for better security, removed it beyond the BoJkar temturies; 
and a great proportion of it is believed to be still in the bunds 
of a banker at Kisheugur near Ajmeer. Tantia Jogh is quite 
satisfied this man possesses a' large amount, and has made 
many efibrts to recover it, though hitherto in vain. 

t Zalim Singh had rented the district, but, on a larger rent 
being demanded than he chose to pay, had given .it up. 
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gram’, took veiy decided steps. The artillery and 
some corps of infantiy were still attached to her. 
By the teri’or of the former, she compelled the Ma~ 
homedans of the army, with the exception of a 
small corps, and that of Ghiilfoor Khan, to move 
to a distance, and she proclaimed that Hindus 
alone should be hereafter admitted into the service 
of Holkar. This was done on the pretext that 
the Mahomedans had been the most turbulent; 
but the fact was, these mercenaries were attached 
to the standard of Ameer Khan, and she now 
accounted that chief as her principal ^ enemy. 
These proceedings gave rise to a violent attack 
upon her authority. A plot was formed to take 
from her the custody of the young prince, in the 
possession of whose person all her strength con- 
sistedi The infantry coi’ps, as well as the artillery, 
gave their support, and detachments surrounded 
the houses of lioth Tantia Jogh and Giinput RoW' 
before they were aware of any danger. The Be- 
wan was made prisoner; but Tantia escaped, 
with about forty followers, into the citadel, where 
Toolsah Bhye resided. He immediately made 
arrangements for its defence ; and Jotteebah 
Njiick, a Mahratta commander of the household 
troops, who , was a favourite of Toolsah Bhye, 
made an effort on this critical occasion to aid 
her, that reflects honour on his character. The 
instant he learned her situation, he hastened 
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from the camp to the town with two hundred 
men, scaled the wall at a place where it was 
low, and succeeded in reaching without opjio- 
sition the outer gates of the citadel. This was 
guarded by a company of the mutineers, who were 
surprised and attacked with, such fury, that they 
were all either killed or wounded. He was warm- 
ly w^eicomed by Tantia arid Toolsah Ilhye : the 
latter was, when he entered, sitting with a dagger 
in her hand, holding the cliild Mnlhar Row, whom 
she said she was resolved to stab to the heart ra- 
ther than allow him, in whose name she governed, 
to be taken from her. But the danger was passed ; 
the rapid success of Jotteebah struck such a panic 
into the infantry, that they instantly moved off to 
their lines, leaving the town to be occupied by the 
Mahratta horse ; who, hearing of the affray, came 
galloping from their encampment to the aid of 
Toolsah Bhye. Ghuffoor Klian also repaired to . 
one of the gates ; but he was justly suspected 
being one of those w^ho had excited the revolt, 
was in consecpience warned to keep at a distance 
he attended to the counsel given him, and retired 
to his tents. 

Although this plot was for the moment de- 
feated, the motives which induced the artillery 
and infantry to become the instruments of its ex- 
ecution, still remained. They continued clamor- 
ous for their arrears, and as Qne mode of hastening 
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the paymeiiti they increased the rigour of Guiipiit 
How’s confinement; nor were they mistaken in 
the efiect which they expected this would produce. 
Toolsuh Bhyc, when she heard of his situation, 
became inconsolable, and implored Tantia Jogli 
to make his utmost eflbrts to release tlie .Deu’-a.ii ; 
siie did more, she gave jeivels to a consideraiyhi 
amount to eftect this object. Tantia managed 
to raise some more funds, and a compromise 
was effected. The men engaged in this mutiny, 
who amounted to about tliree thousand, after re- 
leasing tlieir prisoner, and giving' over their guns 
and arms, and taking hostages for the security of 
tiieir lives and property, took their discharge, and 
withdrew from this scene of never-ending trouble 
to their respective places of abode in Hindustan. 

The success of the corps ahovementioned, in 
extorting their arrears by the violent measures 
they pursued, brought almost all the infantry^ of 
^lolkar’s army to Giingraur. Plots and muti- 
aies were revived, and Baiararn Seit was sus- 
^ pected not only of having instigated past pro- 
ceedings, but of giving encounigement to the 
commanders to persist in their clamorous de- 
mands, Whether this was the case, or that it was 


* Thakoor Doss says, that in the space of ten days after 
these mutinous Sepoys returned to their hoiires, three batta- 
lions, commanded by Roshun Beg, Roshun Khan, and Hussein 
Alice, arrived at GuQgraur. 
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deterniincd to destroy him, cannot l>e well a^scer- 
tained ; the latter is most probable. The support 
he received from Ameer Khan, his connexion with 
Tantia Alikur, (who, though he had again fled, 
was still dreaded,) and his intrigues with Ghiif- 
foor Khan, gave reason to believe his holding 
any office was incompatible with the firm esta- 
blishment of the party now in power; hut his 
life might still have been spared, had he not 
excited the resentment * of Toolsah Bhye by 
some serious and repeated remonstrances against 
the continuance of an open and criminal in- 
tercourse with the Bewail, which had become, 
as he stated, the scandal of all India, and brought 
shame and disgrace upon the family of Holkai% 
How much she had been inflamed by his re- 
proaches may be infeiTed from the circumstances 
that attended his murder; for it can hardly he 
called an execution. He had been watched, and 
not allowed to leave the town of Gungraur, from 
the moment the mutiny commenced ; but he had 
only been in strict confinement three days, when 


* Thakoor Doss, when questioned on this subject, ascribes 
Toolsah Bhye’s inveterate hatred to Balarain, first, to the dan- 
ger her favourite had incurred through hia seditious practices ; 
secondly, to his intrigues with the late Hindustanee horse, by 
which he gained and kept them in hia interest; and, 'lastly, 
to his advice and animadversions oh her moat licentious 
conduct, ■ '■ 
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he was sent for at inidnight by Toolsali Bhye, who 
received him, attended ])y Gimpiit liow and some 
servants. Balaram was asleep when the order 
was brought for him to attend. What had pavssed 
before, the hour of the night, and the language 
of the messengers, combined to make him sus- 
pect what was contemplated. His fiimily took 
the alarm, and his wife endeavoured by her tears 
to prevent his obeying the mandate. He put her 
aside, telling her to cease her lamentations, and not 
to endeavour to make him guilty of disobedience. 
He nevertheless, when he came before Toolsah 
Ehye, pleaded hard for his hfe; representing the 
inutility of kihiug a man who had no property to 
he plundered, and who had yet the power, from 
the credit he had acquired, of satisfying a muti- 
nous soldiery. He entreated to be spared, if but 
for a few days, till it was seen whether he could 
not allay the violent ferment that then existed 
among the troops. This representation was an- 
swered by accusations and invectives from Tool- 
sah Bhye, who abused him as the chief author of 
the calamities to which she had been recently ex- 
posed. It was in vain he denied the facts al- 
leged.^ She exclaimed, “ Strike off his head.” 


* Among other crimes, she accused him of having sent a 
dress to Roshmi Begj a,s a mark of approbation of his pro- 
ceedings. 
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Two Sepoy orderlies who w^re present, wdieii 
asked Ijy Gunpiit Row, ** if they did not hear the 
orders of their mistress,” had the resolution and 
virtue to answer, They were soldiers, and not 
executioners.” On receiving this answer, Guiiput 
Row drew his sword, and made the first blow at 
Balaram ; two attendants f aided him to com- 
plete this act of atrocity ; the body was dragged 
into a dark room, and a report s})read next mora- 
mg that the minister had absconded, but no one 
was deceived. 

The chief actors in this scene were ^"oolsah 
Bhye and Gunput Row. Public opinion aserilkxl 
a share of their guilt to Tantia Jogh ; tind the 
leading influence he had at this period, and conti- 
nued to exercise, gave currency to this belief. | 


* The names of these men are Deen Singh and Lai Singh; 
they are still in the service. 

t Hussoobah Huzooriah struck the Second blow, and the 
body, after being hacked, was dragged away by Bheetn Singh 
Boudelah. The murderers stripped it of some ornaments, and 
the Dewan is said to have been base enough to take a jewel 
necklace* as his share of the spoil. 

J ilowjee Triuibuck, Tantia’s most confidential adherent, 
asserts, that his master was throughout averse to the murtler 
of Balaram Seit; and though lie admits that a serious breach 
between Tantia and the two guilty individuals, Gunput 
Row and Tooisah Bhye, did not take place till a yeitr after- 
wards, when it was effected by the intrigues' of Sreepnt Row, 
I during Tantia's absence in 2Jaiim Singh^s cantonment, he says, 
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He was not, however, present at the innrder, and 
from the first denied participation in its exeention. 
llie deed produced a sensation of great horror. 
Ba3aram*s character has ah’cady ])een given. He 
possessed such a cheerfulness of mind, so great a 
desire to do good, and so forgiving a spirit, that, 
in spite of his faithless promises and erring am- 
bition, he was a favourite with aU ranks ; he is 
to this day regretted, and his assassination spoken 
of as an act of ])arl)arons atrocity. 

GhiifFoor Khan, on hearing what had passed in 
Giiiigraur, sent a confidential person ^ to Tantia 


that a great coolness occurred while the court was atGungraur, 
owing to Tantia .logh having exacted an oath from Toolsah 
IJhye, before he aided her in effecting Gunput Row's release, 
by wliich she solemnly pledged herself to abstain from an in- 
tercourse which brought scandal on the family, and disgrace on 
all who supported her. Rowjee Trimbuck adds, that Zorra- 
wurmull Soukar first informed Tantia of Balaram’s danger, 
owing to Toolsah Bhye’s resentment at his communications with 
Kosliun Beg, and from believing him the real author of Gunput 
Row’s imprisonment; that Tantia spoke to the Dewan, and, 
while he recommended Balaram being kept in confinement, he 
entreated his life should not be touched. He says, that no per- 
son could be more surprised than Tantia was, at Balaram’s 
being put to death in so sudden a manner; but that he could 
not express his feelings, having no place of safety but the post 
he occupied, ilowjee 'Frirabuck says, he was at Mundissor, 
raising money, when these events occurred, but is positive of 
the facts being as^he states. 

* This statement.'was taken from an actor in the scene ; but 
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Jogh, to ask liiiii liow he could, after their pro- 
uiises to each other, be coucemed in such a pro- 
ceeding, and desired to know what he was to say 
to Ameer Khan. Tantia denied all knowledge 
of- tlie event he alluded to, and stated his be- 
lief that Balarmn was still jdive, though in con- 
fmernent. On the messenger recpiiring a more 
satisfactory explanation, Tantia informed Gnn]iut 
Row and Toolsali Bhye of what had passed; and 


I afterwards obtained tlie relation from Mootee Ham, tbe per- 
son employed by Ghutfoor Khan on this occasion. The follow- 
ing is liis evidence : GluilToor Khan, three days after Balaram 
was confined, sent me to Toolsah Bhye to enquire after him. 
She said, “ I have no idea of injuring Balaram, but wished to get 
“ his accounts settled and then release him.'* On that night 
Balaram was slain. — ^Next day Ameer Singh came and told 
Ghufibor Khan of the event. I was sent to Tantia to know 
what had occurred. 'I’antia said the Bhye had told him 
that Balaram had fled. On my urging the question and pro- 
fessing incredulity, the minister went to the Bhye, and soon 
after sent for me ; but before I arrived, a Huzooriah, or confiden- 
tial officer, had been called and asked by the Bhye how he came 
to allow Balaram to escape. He made an excuse of having 
fallen asleep. Orders were given to flog the man, and be bad 
received several stripes, when I asked Tantia Jogh “what was 
“ the use of such a proceeding, when he well knew Balaram 
“ was murdered." We were now close to the Bhye, to whom 
the minister repeated my observations, and my obstinate dis- 
belief of their assertions. On this the Bhye lost all patience. 
“ Is Ghuffoor Khan,” she said, addressing us, “my master, or 
“ my servant? If he is so desirous 'of seeing Balaram, let him 
“ come, and "I will engage a meeting Shall; take place at the 
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a farthci’ attempt was made to convince him that 
tlic minister was still alive, but, not succeeding, 
Toolsah Bhye, who appeared now to have cast oiF 
ail fear as well as shame, said aloud, Is Ghuffoor 
Khan my servant, or my master?” and, without 
waiting; for a reply, added, “ Go, tell him from 
“ me, if he continues so very anxious aboixt 
“ Balaram, to come here, and they shah meet.” 
Ghuffoor Khan was not a little alarmed at this 
messag’e; and two days afterwards, heaiTiig a 
report that an attack upon him was meditated, he 
marched to some distance. Toolsah Bhye imme- 
diately sent to know the reason of this movement, 
and to give him every assurance of her cherishing 
no unfriendly intentions. He agreed to return ; 
but, instead of taking up his old ground, he en- 
camped near Roshun Beg’s battalions. Three 


" battery where Balaram is now sitting.” His body had been 
just conveyed to a casement in the battery to which she al- 
luded. I instantly,” Mootee Ham said, “ took leave, with no 
“ slight fear for myself; for she was in a very great rage.” 

When a reconciliation took place between Ghuftbor Khan 
and Tantia Jogh, the former, to conciliate the latter, denied 
having given Mootee llam (the above evidence) any authority 
to be so importunate, and he was dismissed as a man who had 
disobeyed his orders. He went into other service, and for 
some time lived with Captain Briggs; but the moment the 
guarantee of his Jaghire made Ghuifoor Khan independent of 
the minister, he recalled Mootee Ram, who is now his prim 
cipal Moonshee, or wdter. , Such facts are conclusive. 
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days afterwards, Toolsah Bhye, observing soitic 
agitation in the camp, which indicated an intention 
to surround Gnngraiir, moved out of that town 
with all the Mahratta horse, Tim ini])aticnce of 
Jotteebah^ Naicfc brought on an affair with the in- 
huitry, in which Roshun Beg, supported by Ghuf- 
foor Khan, took a leading part. A cannonade was 
opened, and Toolsah Bhye is said to have displayed 
courage, till a shot struck the howdah of the ele- 
phant on which the child Mulhai’ Row was seated. 
This spread a general- alarm, and Toolsah Bhye 
instantly mounted a horse, and placing the prince 
on another with Gunpiit Row, commenced (ac- 
companied by the household and Mahratta horse) 
a flight which was continued to AHotef, The 
battalions under Roshun Beg moved on Gungraur, 
of which they took possession. Their first object 
was to discover the corpse of Balaram, whicrh, 
though in a putrid state, was burnt by persons of 
his caste, according to the ceremonies prescribed 
by his religion. Gungraur was on this occasion 
completely plundered ; the troops were paid part 
of their arrears, and their commanders (particularly 
Roshun Beg) enriched. 

There can be little doubt that throughout the 


* Tije Mahratta chief who had behaved so gallantly in her 
defence at Gungraur. 

t A town in Sojmdwarrah belonging to the Paars of Dewass, 
It is sixteen miles South-west of Gungraur. 


whole of the events which took place at Gmigraiir, 
the mutinies of the troops were made subservient 
to the intrigues of Ameer Khan and his agents, 
who desired to- deprive Toolsah Bhye of ]jower*, 
the consequence was a complete separation of her 
interests from those of the Patan chief and his par- 
tisans. Tantia Jogh now became the head* of 
one, party, and Ghiiffbor Khan of another. The 
former had only the Mahratta and the household 
troops, but the possession of the person of the 
young Mulliar Row gave it a predominance; for 
so strong was the feeling on this point, that those, 
who had charge of him were deemed (even by 
their opponents) to be the Government. The 
party of. Ghuffoor Khan consisted of his own ad- 
herents, the discharged Mahomedan horse, whom 
he had recalled, and nine battalions of infantry, 
with their guns. 

One of the earliest measures of Tantia Jogh was 
to contract an engagement with Sindia’s manager 
at Mundissor, by which he obtained the aid of 
Ambajee’s Campoo, or legion, (one of Sindia’s 
corps employed in Malwa,) which consisted of 
five battalions and thirty pieces of cannon. A 
monthly sum was agreed to be paid for the sub- 
sistence of this force; hut Ambajee’s operations 


^ Gunput Row was too inferior in talent to be bis rival; 
and Toolsah Bbp, except when acting from the impulse of 
passion, was always under tutelage. 
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were too cautious, and his object was so o])viously 
directed to avoid hostility, that Hoikar’s court 
soon became disgusted with its new allies. 

Sindia and Ameer Khan were alike anxious to 
tuim the {listractions of the Holkar state to their 
own advjintage. The former sent an agent to 
Ameer Khan, entreating him to desist from inea- 
sures that would ruin an<l disgrace the Holkar 
family, and requesting him to comply with th(? 

- desire of Tooisah Bhye for the removal of Ghuf- 
foor Khan. The Fatan chief was too averse tf) 
the interference of Dowlet Row to acquiesce ; 
but he was nevertheless solicitous to bring affairs 
to an amicable termination. He in consequence 
gave orders to Ohuffoor Khan to suspend hos- 
tilities, and assured Tooisah Bhye, that if she 
would consent to his repairing to court, and cease 
flying about the country, he would compel the in- 
hmtry to be satisfied with one half of their arrears, 
and would recall a representative who was so oI> . 
noxious to her. In this negotiation Ameer Khan 
was supported by Zalim Singh of Kotah, who 
offered to become security for the full performance 
of the preferred engagement; but Tooisah Bhye 
concluded, and on just grounds, that Ameer 
Khan’s purpose was to deprive her of power, and 
to assume the sole management of affairs; in her 
answer, therefore, to his overture, she insisted that 
Ghuffoor Khan should be recalled, and the bat- 
talions brought to order, as preliminaries. Ameer 


oc 
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Khan made every effort to effect the latter objec^t, 
but in vain ; and a renewal of hostilities was only 
avoided by both parties agreeing to refer to the 
decision of Zaliin Singlf, the Regent of Kotah. 
The army of Mulhar Row marched to within 
twelve miles of the cantonment of that chief, to 
which place Tantia Jogh was dejmted. Ghuffoor 
Khan came soon after on the part of Ameei* 
Khan; and three months passed in a series of 
reconciliations and quarrels between the parties, 
and in making and breaking promises and oaths ; 
but the intelligence received at the close of the 
.D. 1817 , rainy season, of the advance of the British armies 
towards Central India, effected for the moment a 
reunion of interests, which nothing else could have 
accomplished- 

Zalim Singh had now his own safety to consult, 
and was eager to get rid of friends who might 
embarrass, but could not assist him. It is to the 
honour of Tantia Jogli's character, that the wdse 
and experienced Regent of Kotah selected him, 
at tins crisis, as the man best able to combine and 
direct the discordant adherents of Holkar; and 
as a proof of his own friendship, he sent a de- 
tachment of three hundred infantry, with two 
standards, for the avowed purpose of protecting 
his person. 

Before the events^ wMch now hastened affairs 
to a crisis, are detailed, it will be necessaiy to no- 
tice an influence vsfhich had long been employed in 
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vmn endeavours to unite the courts of Sindia and 
Hoikar, and to restore, by the reunion of its dif- 
ferent chiefs, the former strength of the Mahratta 
confederacy. 

T!ie controul, which the notoiious Trimhuck- 
jee* established over the councils of Bajerow, 
may be fixed as the date from which that prince 
changed his policy, and commenced his intrigues 
against the British government. These assumed a 
more serious aspect, when the murder of Gungad- 
hur Shastreef had placed the infamous favourite in 
the situation of a proscribed malefactor The en- 
gagements between Sindia and Hoikar, first nego- 
tiated by Gunput Row, and afterwards by Tantia 
Alikur, have been already narrated. The mutual 
obligation and determination of the parties to serve 
and obey the Paishwah, is made, in the first ariicle 
of the treaty!, the bond of their faith to each 
other. There can be no doubt that, though the 
object was to confederate against the EngEsh, it 

* The complete ascendancy of Trirabuckjee in tb© conncila 
of Bajerow may be dated from A. i>« lS15. 

t Gungadbur Shastree, the minister of the Bafoda state, 
came to Poona to negotiate a settlement of accounts between his 
master and the Paishwah through the mediation of the English 
government, under whose protection and guarantee he was 
deputed. He was murdered by Tiinibuckjec under circum- 
stances which left no doubt that the deed was perpetrated with 
the knowledge of Bajerow. 

Major Agnew's letter to Chief Seoretaicy to .Go- 
vernment, under date 3 list August, 1818. ' 
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was intended to proceed slowly and with great 
caution; but the situation of Bajerow prcci- 
jntated a rupture; and, as he became every lioitr 
more alarmed respecting himself and his favourite, 
he was urgent in his endeavours to obtain im- 
mediate and efficient assistance. Agents were 
in consequence sent to Sindia, and a man of 
some eminence reached Holkar’s court a])oiit 
the same time. He was received with marked 
A. D. 1815. honour, being met by all the ministers; hut the 
state of affairs was unpropitious to union in any 
cause, and the intrigues and struggles for power 
which took place after the^ death of Balai'am Seit, 
baffled all his efforts in favour of Bajerow. That 
prince sent in the beginning of the ensuing year 
A. D. 1816. another agentf, who joined Holkar’s camp a short 
time before the ministers and chiefs had referred 
their disputes to the Kotali Baja. This second 
envoy, while he professed to have a large com- 
mand of pecuniary resources, expressed perfect 
confidence in his ability to bring Sindia and 
Ameer Khan to concur in the measures, to the 


* This person, whose name was Gunput Row, was generally 
called Gunobah Punt. His arrival and honourable reception at 
the camp at Mukra on the 4th of Assar in the year of theSumb- 
hiit 1783, charged with a letter from the Paishwah, is reported 
in a letter from Mi*. .Wellesley, acting Resident at Gualior, to 
Mr, Secretary Adam, dated 20th February, 1816. 

t The name of this man was Dhoondoo Punt Tanlia. He 
assumed, for coneealV^nt, the name of Krishen Row. 
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adoption of which he urged the ministers of Mul- 
har Row ; and, after remaining some time at tiie 
cantonment of Zalirn Singh, he proceeded to the 
camp of the Patan chief, who did not reject Ins 
proposals, but demanded an advance of four lac'ks 
of rupees. The payment of this sum was agreed 
to, and a letter, was sent to Holkar’s camp, dx^- 
recting the necessary hills to ])c transmitted. This 
delay proved fatal to the negotiation, The ap- 
proach of an English army decided Ameer Khan A.n.isi?. 
to accept the offers made by that government; 
and after his first interview with Sir David Och- 
terlony, he dismissed Bajerow’s agent, and wrote 
to Ghuffoox’ Khan, to desire he would lu'ge Tool- 
sah Bhye not to think of going to the Deekan, but 
to wait his arrival in camp, when he would adjust 
Jill differences between her and the Englislx. 

Such was the result of the Paishwah’s negotiation 
with Ameer Khan ; but the intrigues of the for- 
mer’s agents wex’e more successftd at the coui't of 
Holkar. An artful Brahmin*, who was an here- 
xlitary servant in the family of Gxmput Row, 
had accompanied the mission from Poona, and 
laboured to promote its success. The absence 
of Tantia Jogh with Zalim Singh gave this man 
an opportunity of increasing a coolness, which had 
for some time subsisted between that minister and !; 

the Dewan; and the instan t the mind of the latta- 

^ — - ' ■■ 

* Sreeput'lUf'w* 
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Wits tiinied against his friend, Tooisah Bhyc 
ado].)ted similar sentiments. This party was 
strengthened hy the accession of some of the mi- 
litary leaders^ who were secretly excited, soon after 
Tantia’s retimi to camp, to seize his person, as a 
security for their arrears. 

The party, who now directed, the councils of 
Holkar, having pledged themselves to adopt Baje- 
row’s cause, they received an advance of one lack 
and sixty thousand rupees from the agent of that 
prince, a part of which was distributed to the 
troops, while the intention of proceeding to the 
Deckan was proclaimed, and orders sent for all 
corps and detachments to join without delay. This 
took place in November; and early in the ensuing 
month the whole assembled about twenty miles 
from Mahidpoor, to which place they afterwards 
1817. marched. All were now in high spirits, for the 
Bewan and his friends were lavish in their promises 
of high and regiilai’ pay, after the army had crossed 
the Nerinidda; but the intelligence of the arrival 
of a division of the British army at Aggur^, a dis- 
tance of about fifty miles from Mahidpoor, and of 
another t having penetrated into Malwa, made a 
serious impression on their feelings. 


* My corps reached Aggur on the 4th December, 1817- 
t The first division under the command of Sir T. Hislop 
crossed the Nerbiidda on its march to Oojein on the 1st De- 
cember, 1817. 
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Thakool* Doss, the news-writer at Hoikar’s t'ouit, 
employed by Mr. Metcalfe, the residait at Delhi, 
had been despatched with a letter to that gentle- 
man, containing general professions of frientlslnp ; 
blit no definite propositions were made. The state 
of affairs was, howevei*, tiow changed, and it was 
necessary to take some decided measures. A cohih 
cil was held, of which Tantia «Togh (though a 
prisoner) was president. He advised the dtpiitation 
of a respectable person to communicate with the 
English officer commanding the troops at Aggiir ; 
hut his advice was not approved, and it led to an 
accusation of having intrigued with the English, 
which not only prolonged his confinement, but in- 
creased the severity of his treatment. He was 
particularly obnoxious to the commandants of the 
infantry corps, who, as well as the principal 
leaders of the cavalry, went, after 'this council, to 
the tent of Ghuffoor Khan, and interchanged 
pledges of fidelity, by which they bound them- 
selves to union during the dangers that were ap- 
proaching. 

A corres}X)ndence was entered int(» with the 
British^ officer commanding the division at Ag- 


I had, on iny arrival at Aggtir, written a letter to Mulhar 
How of a friendly nature, but meant to bring his ministers to 
a clear explanation of their senlimentsi, as far as these aBected 
the British government. Before this reached, them, a letter 
had been sent to me, written'ih the name, of the yonng prince, 
wljich contained nothing but mere' gehefal expressions of 
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gur, wIkj, %vliile he moved to join the army of Sir 
Thomas Hislop near Oojein, stated to the minis- 
ters of Holkar, that if tliey were really desirous of 
peace they should send a mission to the head-quar- 
ters of that General This step was adopted, and 
agents came, vested, as they said, with full powers 
to negotiate a treaty. The most hheral terms'*^' 
were ofiei*ed; but the complete reform of a muti- 
nous infantry was insisted upon, and the ministers 
were told, when they urged their inability to 
controul this body as an excuse for non-com- 


. regard, and a call upon me, as a former friend of the family, 
to preserve the ties of peace. I had offered in my letter to 
send an officer to wait upon Mulbar Row; but, receiving 
no ans'wer, 1 moved towards Oojein by Turanah, whence 
1 addressed a short note to the Dewan G unput Row, in- 
forming him of my intended junction with the Commander 
in chief Sir Thomas Hislop, and warning him, if he desired to 
avoid danger, to lose no time in entering into a negotiation. 

These were comprised in ten articles, as detailed in the 
notes of conference between I lolkaris Vakeel and myself on the 
loth December, 1 817* Their moderate purport was to restore 
the government of Holkar to a condition in which it could be 
tolerated by other states; and this necessarily included a com- 
plete separation from the Pindarries, a I'eduction of a great pro- 
portion of a mutinous army, and, in short, the abandonment of 
the predatory system, the pursuit of which had been found 
hostile to the tranquillity of other states. The English govern- 
ment offered a gratuitous aid to effect this desirable change ; 
and, so (ar from desiring eaiiy cession of territory, engaged to 
assist Hoi bar’s government with funds to pay the arrears of 
the troops it was called tipon to discharge. 
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pliancc, tliat, if they desired safety for iheiiLselves 
and their prince, they sliould bring the latter to 
the English camp, and leave its commander th(‘ 
task of reducing to order a licentious and dis- 
obedient rabble, that had so long disturbed the 
tranqnillity and laid waste the territories of the 
princes they nominally served. Dixring this nego- 
tiation there was literally no head in Holkar’s 
anny^'. The cojinmandants of battalions, satisfied 
that, if an alliance was formed with the British 
government, there would be an end to the dis- 
tractions that gave them importance, were from 
the first disposed to hostilities; and this made 
them violent against all who proposed peace. It 
was through them influence that no satisfactory 
answer was returned to the friendly overtures 
which had been made ; and those who desired a 
rupture, urged the leaders of the Mahratta horse 
to provoke it by daily depredations on the cattle 
and followers of the British army. The day be- 
fore Sir Thomas Hislop advanced to Mahidpoor, 
his videttes were attacked, and every movement 
evinced determined hostility. This result had 
been anticipated from the intelligence received 
of the circumstances which had just taken place a. 


* Toolsah Bhye was alaraied by the surrounding scene; 
and her favourite Gunput Row was too perplexed with various 
councils and parties to give her any . support in this trying 
emergency. 
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iu the camp of Miilhar Row Holkar, wIiiTe 
even the semblance of regular authority was 
extinct, and the question of peace or war was 
decided, like all others, in a clamorous council of 
the insolent and ignorant leaders of a rebellious 
soldiery. 

GhufToor Khan had’ at this period joined the 
party who were anxious to destroy Gunput Row 
and Toolsali Bhye. To elfect this, there was no 
want of instruments; for, though Ram Been had 
joined then combination, they were hated by all 
others. The troops still cherished an active resent- 
ment on account of the murder of Balai-am. The 
feelings of Tantia Jogh, in consequence of his 
severe treatment, are supposed to have made him 
an active promoter of this plot, and his confine- 
ment did not deprive him of the means of being 
so; but the leading executive persons were the 
principal officers of the Pagah, or household troops. 
A person, acting nnder the direction of the com- 
mander*' of that body, enticed young Mulhar Row 
from an outer tent where he was playing, and a 
guai'd was at the same instant placed over that 
of Toolsah Bhye. Gimput Row came to her 
relief; but, on learning that the prince had 
been separated from her, he saw at once the 
extent of the plot, and, turning back, mounted a 


Sudder-u-Deen, the- Havildar, or coiiimander of the 
Pagah. .... , 
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horse and attesnpted to escape; but a party of his 
enemies came up with him in the bed of tlie Seepm 
river. He was slightly wounded with a spear 
before he was thrown from his house, when lie 
was plundered, insulted by lilows, and, after being 
treated witli every species of indignity, conveyed 
a prisoner, amidst hoots and execrations, to the 
infantry lines. 

This happened on the moming of the 20th 
December. A more tragical scene took place at 
night. The death of Toolsali Bhye appears to 
have been early determined on, for the guards 
placed over her were so strict, that all access 
was prohibited. This hitherto aiTogant female 
now refused sustenance, and passed the <lay in 
tears: and, when she was seized to be canied 
to the banks of the river, (the place fixed for 
her execution) she is stated to have implored 
those who conveyed her to save her life, offering 
her jewels as a bribe, and loading others with the 
guilt of which she was accused. It was near the 
dawn of day when this occurred; and many who 
were asleep in the quarter of the camp where she 
was, were awakened by her cries; but to use the 
emphatic expression of a person who witnessed 
this scene, “ not a foot stirred, and not a voice 
** was raised, to save a woman who had never 
“ shewn mercy to others,*^ She was taken from 
her palanquin on the banks of the Seepra, where 
her head was severed from her body, and. the latter 
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\ras thrown into the river, being denied even the 
common rites of a Hindu funeral. 

Toolsah Bhye was not thirty years of age when 
she was ]nuj»dered. She was handsome, and alike 
remarkable for the fascination of her manners and 
quickness of intellect. Few surpassed her in a fluent 
eloquence, which persuaded those w^ho approached 
her to promote her wishes. She rode (an essential 
quality in a Mahratta lady) with grace, and was 
always when on horseback attended by a large 
party of the females of the first families in the 
state. But there was never a more remarkable 
instance than in the history of this princess, how 
the most prodigal gifts of nature may be perverted 
by an indulgence of vicious habits. Though not 
the wife of Jeswunt Kow, yet being in charge of 
his family, and having possession of the , child, who 
was dcclai'ed his hen-, she was obeyed as his wi- 
dow. As the favourite of the deceased^.-and the 
guardian of their actual chief, she had, among the 
adherents of the Holkar family, the strongest im- 
pressions in her favour ; but, casting all away, she 
lived mirespected, and died unpitied: 

Ghuffoor Khan is implicated in the death of 
Toolsah Bhye, from his being known to have 
cherished feelings of active resentment against 
her, Tantia Jogh was also hostile to her; and 
those in whom he most confided were busy actors 
in the scene. , . Keissurah Bhye, the mother of 
Mulliar Bow, was too deeply interested to have 
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escaped suspicion. That the junto of militaL*y 
leaders who at the moment had nsxiriied power, 
were not the only persons conceraed in this deed 
of violence, there can be no doubt; for, thougl) it 
had their full concurrence, the act, wdxich was de- 
iiljerate, was not executed by soldiers, but by 
the persons xvhose duty it would have been to put 
to death any state crhninal; and that it 'k not 
deemed a reproach by those who now^ enjoy 
power, is proved by the men who acted as the 
executioners of Toolsah Bhye still holding their 
places in the seiwice of the Holkar family*. 

On the day Toolsah Bhye was seized, the British 
army had advanced to within ten miles of Holkaris' 
camp on the banks of the Seepra, near Mahidpoor. 

A tumultuous council was held, in which the 
military chiefs decided that it was advisable to 
hazard an action on the favourable ground they 
then occupied. On the morning of the 21st ofA.D.isi?. 
December, a considerable body of horse crossed 
to the right bank of the river to meet thd'Britisb 
troops. On the day before, a short letter had been 
addressed to Mulhar Row Holkar, warning him, 


* llowjeeTrirabuck was asked who were CQOceriied in Toolsah 
Bhye’s death? He said, he believed every one in Holkar's 
camp desired it, except Gunput how and Ram Been. The 
executioners were the tvvo Jemadars pf Mewattees, Sadiitt 
Khan and Mohdeen Allee, The former hied five 'months ago. 
T!\e latter commands a party of two kandred infantry, who 
form the guard over the palace of How, af; Indore, 
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for the last time, of the dangers of liis situation* 
An answer was received, when the army was on 
its march. It was in the former style of evasion, 
and after some general expressions, concluded by a 
short sentence written in a spirit not to he mis- 
taken. “ If you win advance,” the young 
was made to observe, “ recollect it is the army of 
“ Holkar.” However much the chiefs had before 
differed, a sense of common danger, and a feeling 
connected with the reputation of the army to 
which they belonged, led upon this occasion to a 
momentary union. They had sworn fidelity to 
each other on the night of the 20th, and on the 
ensuing morning the order of battle was skillidly 
arranged. The horse which had crossed to the 
right bank of the Seepra, took a position that 
was well calculated to emhaiTass the operations of 
the advancing army, by occupying its attention, 
and threatening its stores and baggage ; while the 
infantry and cannon, covered by the remainder of 
the cavalry, occupied a strong and weU-connected 
line, protected on. the right by a deep watercourse, 
and on the left by the abrupt bank of the Seepra. 
The horse that had crossed the river were com- 
manded by Ram Been ; the infantry were under 
Roshun Beg; while the Pagah or household troops 
under Sudder-u-Been, and Ghuffoor Khan with 
bis personal adherents,’ remained around the 
young Prince in the rear of the whole. 

Tlie attention of, the. British army was from 
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the first directed to the stomfing of the }\eavy 
hatteiies of guns * AH skirmishiiig and partial 
actions were avoided; and the troops having 
crossed the river, formed under cover, where they 
remained till the advance of the right of the line 
upon the enemy’s left (the strongest point of his 
position) gave the signal for a siniiiltaiKioiis attack ; 
which, after a short period of shar[) coidlict, was 
successful in every quarter. The army of Hol- 
kar fled in great confusion. The horse, who had 
shewn mxich boldness at the commencement of the 
day, were the first to leave the field, when the ac- 
tion grew warm ; and both they and the infiintry 
gave way, before the artillery ceased its destmo- 
tive fire. 

Mulhar Row was in the action upon an ele- 
phant; and, according to all accounts, behaved 
with, spirit. When he saw his troops flying, 
he burst into tears, and entreated them to return. 
His cousin, Huny Holkar, is said to have shewn 
much gallantry. He had cut down two Mysore 
horsemen, when his horse was shot, and the 
young prince called out with great anxiety to 
remount his relation. These anecdotes are re- 
membered as proofs, that, young as its representa- 
tives were, they displayed on this memorabk oc- 
casion, that courage, of which its adherents boast 
as the prominent feature of the family of Holkar. 


About geventy. 
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Tiie flight of the army contimiecl tliroiigh the 
might, ill the direction of Seeta Mhow, v^dikh 
they reached early next day. Tantia Jogli 
and the Dewan Giinpnt Row had made their 
escape from their guards, when the liattalions 
were routed, and found a temporary refiig’c in 
the town of Mahidpoor; which they left during 
the night, and joined Mulhar Row; whose mother, 
Keissurah Bhye, being now the acknowledged head 
of the government, sent for Tantia, and giving 
him an honorary dress as minister, placed her son, 
and the interests of the family, in ,his hands. 
From Seeta Mhow the army marched to near 
Mundissor, where a body of Pindarries under 
Kurreem Khan were encamped. This chief offered 
his services, but his alliance was not now desired. 
The English were in pursuit, and every hope of 
success'M resistance, or even protraction of the 
campaign, was at an end. 

Meer Zuffer Ally, who had been before em- 
ployed as an agent*, was sent from Seeta Mhow 
with overtures of peace; the draft of a preli- 
minary treaty was given to him, and he was in- 


* Meer Zuffer Ally was the agent of Ghuffoor Khan,^vvho 
took at this time a very decided turn, refusing to accompany 
the court in their flight. He had received letters from Ameer 
Khan urging this conduct, but he was chiefly swayed by his own 
interests. He obtained the reward he sought, in the Jaghire he 
held from Holkar being confirmed, on condition of bis sujrport- 
ing a body of horse. , 
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ibriiied that Mdieu he returned with that signt^d* 
hostilities should be suspended. He arrived at 
Mundissor with this engagement executed, a 
few hours before that fixed for the march of 
the British troops^ to attack the remains of 
the Mahratta army, which was encamped at 
a distance of only sixteen miles, near Pertaub- 
ghiir. Nothing but this seasonable srhinission 
could have saved them from destruction. By 
it the blow was completely averted, Tantia 
Jogh came to camp next day; and on the sixth of 
January the treaty of Mundissor was concluded, 
by which the family of Holkar, though it aban- 
doned its claims upon the chiefs of JRajpootana, 
its lands in the Jeypoor country, and its territo- 
ries f South of the Satpoorah range, attained, 
through the support of the British governnaent, 
the actual possession of its remaining countries. 
This was, in fact, a new condition to the Holkar 
state ; for twenty years had elajjsed since it had 
enjoyed any regular resources, or government, 

* JMy division, which had been detached from MahidpoOr 
in pursuit, bad reached Mundissor on the morning of the Slst 
of Deiember, and my preparations, were made to march at 
night, and fall upon the enemy next day, who, from his condi- 
tion and situation, could not have escaped. 

t The rights of the family in its native jjlace, Waubghauti 
in the Deckao, and as Baishmookh of Chandore, were subse- 
quently ceded by the considerate generosity of the .Governor 


General. 
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and its name dming the greater ]>art of tluit pe- 
riod, had only served as a pretext to pliirH'levers 
for committing every species of excess and crime. 

The good elFects to be anticipated from the 
great change made in the condition of this pi'iiKn- 
pality by the peace of Mimdissor, were justly ap~ 
predated by some of tlie adherents of the family : 
but the Mahratta horse, the moment they heard 
the treaty was signed, liastened in a body to the 
Southward to join Bajerow, who v/as still in arms. 
They were commanded by Ram Been who had 
an additional motive for his desertion, from the 
irreconcileable nature of his quarrels with Tantia 
Jogh, whose recent elevation was confirmed by 
his having become the negotiator of peace with 
the British government. 

The remains of the battalions defeated at Ma- 
hidpoor, had gone to Rajnpoora, where they were 
surprised and routed, and their remaining guns 
captured by a corps under General Browne. TIk' 
new minister, and others who had throum them- 
selves decidedly upon the Bjritish protection, did 
not deplore an event f which, disembarrassed a 


* Ram Deen surrendered when Bajerow did, and disbanded 
his followers; this and his agreeing never to return to Malwa 
have obtained him’ a pension of three thousand rupees per an- 
num from the British government, in whose territories he now 
resides. 

t The treasury of theHolkar state had been for years enipty, 
and the jewels of the family, which were once very valuable, 
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hrU3kru])t state of a iimtinoiis soldiery, and can- 
celled a nujiibcT of old and timiblcsoiiio claims, 
Tlie transactions of the |K'riod that elapsed 
froin the insanity of deswunt Row until the con- 
clusion {)f peace between his son Mulhar Bow and 
the British government, hare jK'rhaps hetn no- 
ticed more in detail than they merit ; hut they 
exhibit a reinarkabie picture of a state in which 
every tie hut that of opinion was dissolved, and 
which continued, tlirougli the influence ol* haldtual 
feelings, to have the name, after it had substan- 
tially lost all the reality of a government, A re- 
spect, almost sacred, for the person of their jjrince, 
was the only sentiment wdiich, throughout tliese 
scenes of confusion and violence, appears to have 
been participated by all ; and it for a time shielded 
those who had charge of him from the punishment 
due to their crimes. His name (though a minor) 
was the only I'aUyiiig point left ; but there was 
in this disorganized community, as in others 
constituted of similar materials, always a dispo- 
sition to reunite, which gave to such a centre 
of common attachment more than ordinary im- 
portance. The events narrated have- utility in 
another view ; most of the actors still on the 

had been greatly diminished. There is good reason to conclude 
there were not twenty lacks of j'npeos lOftt battle of Ma- 
hidpoor. At first this loss was greatly Exaggerated, b«f sub- 
sequent iriinute enquiry has reduqed,4t;;;|£r''j*^ much more, mode- 
rate amount. , A:--' ■* ^ 
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stage, and from the scenes in which they have 
borne a part, we may form some Judgment of 
what is likely to be their future conduct. 

It is, however, now necessary to revert to one, 
who, though a professed dependant of Holkar, 
rose, amid the revolutions and changes -which 
have occuiTed dimng the last thirty years in In- 
dia, to an importance that demands a notice 
beyond that which has been incidentally given 
to him in this chapter. 



Anteer Khan, 


Ameeii Khan is a native of Suinbul in the 
province of Mooradabad, His father was a MooUah, 
or priest, and possessed a small property in land. 
Ameer Khan and his younger brother KiiiTecm 
n Been left Hindustan w'hen the former was 
about twenty years of age * * * § , and that he was of 
some consequence in his native town, is esta- 
blished by his having ten adherents, with whom 
he entered into the service of the Zemindar * of 
Ranode in AheerwaiTah f . He was afterw^ards 
retained by a Mahratta officer I of the Pmshwah, 
who had the management of some districts in 
Maiwa; and from this employment he passed into 
that of another f collector of revenue. In all 
these services Ameer Khan and his foUow’ers 


* Deleep Singh. 

t This tract of’ territory, which contains many ilistricls, 
lies on the North-east frontier of Maiwa.' 

{: The name of this officer was Bojee. <»llechrr of 

the Funj h'lahal of Aroun, Tomyn, &c. asar Seronge* ■ 

§ NuUee Khan, manager of 'Shujaiwlpyor, 
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were employed as Se])imdy, ov local militia, 
with am average pay of three or four rupees a 
inau, aud from ten to fifteen to him as their com- 
mander. Brighter prospects, however, soon opened 
to the young soldier. The troubles which ensued 
at the petty court of Bhopal, on the death of the 
minister Chutta Khan, led to the entertaimnent 
of a number of men by the different parties ; and 
Ameer Khan, with six liorsemen and sixty foot, 
was enlisted by Hyat Mahomed Khan with 
whom he remained about twelve months, when 
he joined Doorjun Lai and Jye Singh, ex-chiefs 
of Ragooghur, who, expelled from their country 
by Dowlet Row Sindia, subsisted Ijy plundering 
the fields they had once cultivated. 

Ameer Khan distinguished himself in one of 
the first actions that these Rajpoot chiefs had with 
their MaJiratta enemies; in consequence of which 
he was raised to the command of five hundred 
men, presented with a ))alanqiiin, and became 
a personage of some importance in this pre- 
datory army, which consisted of about fifteen 
thousand men. But his farther advancement was 


* He was entertained by llimut Row, the Dewan of Tlyat 
Mahomed Khan. By a strange change of fortune Himut 
Row afterwards became the Dewan of the Jemadar, when the 
latter was raised to- the rai^ of Nabob; and the son of this 
Hindu ^Duttee Ram) - is at .the present moment the principal 
man of business of Attieer' Khan, , 
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prevented by an affray with some Rajpoots, in 
which he was so severely wounded by stonesj 
that he lay three months at Seronge, before he 
had strength to move out. This affair led to 
his separation from Bporjun Lai, and his entrance 
into the service of the Mahratta chief, Balaram 
Iriglia, who was at the same cnsis deeply en- 
gaged ill tlie disputes at Bhopal. 

Balaram Inglia increased Ameer Khans parly 
to fifteen hiinch-ed men, and confided to him 
the fort of Futtyghur, which he wits obliged 
to abandon, as has been before stated; but this 
seeming reverse in his fortune proved its happiest 
juncture, for it led to his adopting the cause of 
Jeswunt Row Holkar, as the associate of whose 
fortunes he rose to a toe that made him for 
many years eminent among the disturbers of the 
public peace 

The connexion of Ameer Khan with Jeswunt 
Row Holkar was first that of equality ; but the rank 
of the latter, his being at the head of a sovei'eignty* 
and his more energetic character, soon established 
the relation of prince and dependant. Jeswunt 
Row, however, always continued to call the Fa- 
tan leader his brother, and to treat him in a dis- 
tinguished manner from that shewn to his other 
officers. Ameer Khan was sole commander of 
bis own army, entertained and dismissed whom 
he chose, and this made Urn in a degree inde- 
pendent; but his condition was little to ho cu- 
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vied. His followers, who were always much 
more numerous than he had any means of pay- 
ing, were in a state of constant mutiny, and for 
more than half of every year their chief was under 
restraint ; the consequence was, that his conduct 
was always more regulated by the clamours of 
this turbulent rabble, and the necessity of provid- 
ing for their support, than by any regular system of 
policy. The excesses of Ameer Khan’s Patans at 
Saugor liave been noticed ; but that was far sur- 
passed at Poona, where he was seized by a party 
AD 1803. of them, and not only beat and bruised, but almost 
strangled with his own turban, which they fasten- 
ed round his neck. Though Jeswunt Bow re- 
pressed and punished this act of violence*, he 
too was compeUed, on many occasions, to soothe 
and 'humour the turbulent spirits of the free- 
booters. Hindu feeling was outraged by their 
continidng to slaughter cows f close to ' the city 


* Jeswunt Row seked and confined Ghous Mahomed Khan, 
ajid so;ine oftending Patans, who committed this outrage. He 
desired to put them to death, but Ameer Khan interceded, 
fearing the consequences of such a step among a race whose 
sense of honour impels them to revenge real or supposed 
wrongs. 

t The cow is a sacred animal with tlie Hindus, who not 
only abstain from eating the flesh of cattle, but deem killing 
them a capital crime, and it is constantly punished as such. 
The Mahrattas of the lowest have this feeling, D. R. Sin- 
dia, when I was at his coaft. A* D. 1802, offered an additional 
cession of territory^Jf J woqW Introduce an’’ article in his treaty 
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of Pooiuo,; and tlie license they ostentatiously 
exercised in this particular may be it'ccived as 
a proof of the insolent and domineerng spinl, 
in which they acted - on all occasions. It ^ivas 
the constant object of Jeswunt Row to employ 
them at a distance; and he appeal's to have 
considered them more as a body of plunderers^ 
wliosG general movement he coxdd direct through 
his connexion with their, leader, than as an inte- 
gral portion of his army, whcKse servic'es he could 
at all times command. They, on the other hand, 
were sensible of the advantages they derived from 
acting in the name . of one of the recognized 
India governments; and the main influence by 
which Ameer Khan retained his precarious rank 
as their chief, was his forming the link that at- 
tached this band of depredators to the house of 
Holkar. 

The history of Ameer Khan is comprehended in 
that of Jeswimt Row till their separation after the 
return of the latter from Hindustan. He at that 
period entered the sendee of Jugguth Singh, Raja 
of deypoor, who engaged his aid in an approach- 
ing contest with the Raja of Joudpoor, for the 
disputed liand of the daughter of the Odeypoor 


with the British, that should prevent their slaughtering cows 
within the limits of the territories he bad been compelled to 
cede j and though it was a period of famine,. sevtJval persons 
woi'e executed for killing cows. 


Rana The latter family is the higiiest in rank 
among the Rajpoots, and an alliance with it has 
always been esteemed the greatest honour to whicli 
a pj'inco of that tribe can aspire. The princess 
Kishen Kowur added to her high birth the repu- 
tation of extraordinary beauty. She had been 
betrothed to the deceased Bheein Singh, Raja of 
Joudpoor. On his death Maun Singh f, a distant 


* 'the celebrated but now fallen family of the Rajas or princes 
of Odeypoor are considered by many (I believe erroneously) to 
be descended from Porus, who opposed the progress of Alex- 
ander the Great. There can, however, be no doubt that they 
are among the most ancient and renovnied of the princes of In- 
dia, and that they formerly possessed the whole of that tract 
now termed Rajpootana, or the country of the Rajpoots, which 
is situated between the Western part of the provMe of Agra 
and the North-east of Guzerat: It has Malwa boundary 
to the East, and the Sandy Desert to the West.' "4:1® extreme 
length is computed at 330 miles, and its breacteipM^ broad- 
est part 300 , The chief states are the Rajas 
.loiidpoor, and Odeypoor. The territories of 
the most fertile. Those of Joudpoor, or SIarwar,"^f*ffl^more 
commonly called, are still very extensive ; while Odeypoor, 
or Mewar, is now a limited and desolate principality, but 
fast reviving under the liberal protection it has received ffoih 
the British government. The whole of Rajpootana is a suc- 
cession of hills and narrow valleys. 

t It was settled at Maun Singh^s elevation, that if any of 
the Ranees had a son, he should be Raja. This posthumous 
pretender to the throne was hot brought forward for two years ; 
and the circumstance of' the.reputpd mother (Sevai Singh’s 
sister) denying the fact' of its beittg hers, and his being brought 
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relation, succeeded to the throne ; but two years 
afterwards Sevai Singh (who had been minister to 
Bliecin Singh) brought forward a real or supposed 
son of that prince, in support of whose claims 
he formed a strong party ; and as one means of 
accomplisliing his ends, he used every effort to 
render the princes of Joudpoor and Jeypoor im- 
placable enemies. With the knowledge that 
Maun Singh cherished hopes of obtaining the hand 
of the Odeypoor piincess, Sevai Singh insti- 
gated Jugguth Singh*, the Baja of Jeypoor, to 
demand her in marriage, and this prince, inflamed 
by the accounts of her beauty, fell immediately 
into the snare. A negotiation was opened witli 
the Rana of Odeypoor for the hand of. his 
daughter, and the marriage seemed at one period 


forward by Sevai Singh, a discontented ministet, has led to a 
belief, that the child Dhokul Singh was spurious. The point, 
however, appears never to have been clearly established. 

■* Jugguth Singh was a weak, dissolute prince, who devoted 
himself to sensual pleasures. The histoiy of his low amours, 
and of those who were elevated by him as favourites, would be 
received as an incredible tale. Ruskapoor, a Mahoraedan 
dancing-girl, was raised to the -iirsit, rank in the principality. 
He followed himself in her traid^''EliM;endants, and gave her 
great estates. The high RajpoB^amales of hje fatnily were 
ordered to salute and visit her as their euperior ; but they re- 
jected the command, offering to.swhlldw poison or stab them- 
selves if he desired it, but t^y never’ woutdj they s.aid, conde- 
scend to the degradation of plkciiig th^ijji#lvt^“<xn a level with a 
female of her character, ' . ■ - . • 
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cortaiu; but the art of Sevai Singh u as farther 
employed to prevent such a result, and the Kaja 
of Joiidpoor was excited not only to insist upon 
his prior ciaiin to the hand of the disputed 
princess, but to adopt violent measures to arrest 
the progress of his rival’s suit* 

It is neither necessary to detail the intrigues 
that took place, nor to enter into the particulars of 
the war that ensued : every feeling that could 
excite Rajpoot princes to dessperate hostility was 
inflamed, and assistance ,wms solicited from all 
quarters. The British government was in vain in- 
tfeated to interfere.* Sindia gave his countenance 
to enable two of his most unprincipled partizans, 
Bappojee Sindia and Siijee Row Ghatkia, to 
subsist their predatory hands upon the quarrels of 
these Rajpoot chiefs, while Holkar made them, 
as has been before stated, the still .more baneful 
present of Ameer Khan and his Pataris. 

The consequence was, the almost complete de- 
struction of both principalities. That of Jey- 
poor expended, at the low'est computation, one 
crore and twenty lacks of rupees in prosecution 
of this unhappy war, which, although successful 

* When Twas at Delhi with hord Lake, in 1805, every 
argument was tried, and every offer made by the Jeypoor 
Vakeels to engage me to become the advocate of tiieir mas- 
ter’s cause, and to give him the support of an English force, 
.Aid from the British- government \nis subsequently solicited 
by the Rfya, of Joudiwbr,' ;w;hb"»lesired to purchase it by ces- 
sions of terriCory. ’ 
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at the cominenccnient, terminated in disgrace and 
defeat. 

Sevai Singh, when he saw Mann Singh coin- 
]’jletel}r involved, renewed his demand in favour of 
Dhokiil Singh, the posthumous prince, whose pre- 
tensions he siip]3ortcd. On the Raja’s having 
recom’se to evasion, he not only left him, but prei 
vailed upon almost every other chief to desert ; 
and Maun Singh, who liad taken the field, %vas, in 
consequence, obliged to fly, attended by only a 
few adherents ; leaving his camp to be plundered 
by Jugguth Singh and his auxiliaries. 

The misfortunes of Maun Singh did not termi- 
nate with this reverse: he was pursued to Joudpoor, 
and his'whole country was overrun by his enemies, 
Dhokul Singh was proclaimed Raja, and the alle- 
giance of ahnost every Rhattore chief transfeiTcd 
to the young prince. The contest appeared deci- 
ded, yet still the courage of Maun Singh, and of 
the few troops who remained faithful to him, 
was unsubdued. He had early endeavoured to 
divide his enemies, and the difficulties attendant 
on a lengthened siege now promoted his efforts. 
Ameer Khan listened to his overtures ; and, on 
the usual pretext of want of pay, separated iBrom 
the besieging army, an^i began to' plundei* and 
levy contributions indiscriminately over the dis- 
tricts of Joudpoor and Jeypoor. The interest of 
almost eveiy chief of the latter state was affect- 
ed by his excesses in laying; waste their lands. 
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and tlieh’ cianiouvs oldiged Juggiith Singh to de- 
tach a force to punish the Patan leader; who at 
first retreated towards Tonk, hut having been rein- 
forced by some battalions and guns, he attacked 
and defeated the Jey|)oor troops. After this suc- 
cess, which was very conipiete, Ameer Khan 
was expected at Jeypoor, the inhabitants of which 
were thrown into great consternation ; but on 
this, as on many other occasions, he shewed that 
lie was only a leader of freebooters. Shunning, 
from apprehension of danger, the great prke i)f 
victory, he contented himself with jilunderiiig in 
the vicanity of the capital, which was out of 
danger the moment that its inhabitants reco- 
vered from their panic. 

The inteihgence of the discomfiture of the Jey- 
poor troops spread such dismay and confusion in 
the besieging army, that Jngguth Singh determined 
to return to his capital, and offered a large sum to 
the auxiliaries sent by Sindia to convey him there 
in safety. The cannon and spoils taken in his 
first action were sent in front; and §ome Rhattore 
chiefs, who had remained faithful to Maun Singh, 
but, from becoming objects of his suspicion, had 
been obliged to leave Joudpoor, now determined 
to give their prince a convincing proof of their 
fidelity; and having concerted an attack upon the 
troops escorting the trophies of their country’s 
disgrace, they completely defeated them, retook 
forty pieces of ordnance, with much other booty, 
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and, having ellerted a juiictio]i with Aine^r Khan, 
marched with that chief in triuniph to Joiidpoor. 

''i’he fortunes of Maun Singh were restored by 
these events; but, while his enemy Sevai Singh 
lived, lie entertained the most serious api>i’e- 
hensions. That chief had taken refuge in Nagorc. 
The Raja entreated Ameer Khan to march against 
him, and made him an advance of two lacks of 
rupees, promising future wealth and favour as 
the reward of success in this important enterprise. 
The Patan leader undertook the service, but seems 
from the first to have trusted more to art than 
force, for its, accomplishment, tie moved to 
within a few miles of Nagore, and undei’ a iire- 
text of discontent, caused by some discoveries he 
had made of the ingratitude of Maun Singh, he 
' made overtui’es to establish a connexion with Sevai 
Singh. The latter suspected treachery; but the 
officer employed by Ameer Khan, pledged himself 
for the fidelity of his commandant, and obtained a 
promise that he would visit Ms leader. The 
Rajpoot chief faltered when the time for fulfilling 
his promise arrived; but Ameer Khan went to 
meet him, and succeeded, by protestations and 
oaths, in lulling him into complete security. The 
consequence was, he went to the camp of his 
siqiposed friend, and was murdered^, with the 

* Tbe following is an account of this transaction, as staged 
by a respectable eye-witness : — ’ V 

“ Mahomed Shah Khan succeeded . by his prot'esiations in 
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great majority of those by whom he w'as ae- 
compatiied. 

“ persuading ’Sevai Singh to promise a visit to Ameer Khan ; 
but when the iiour came, the Rajpoot chief, who probably 
had received some intelligence of the designs against his life, 
“hesitated. Ameer Khan, when he learned his irresolution, 
“ mounted, and proceeded with a few followers to the shrine of 
“ a Mahomedan saint, close to the walls of Nagore. He was 
“ here joined by Sevai Singh, whom he reproached for his 
“ fears, and asked him if he thought it possible that a man who 
“cherished evil designs, could shew such confidence as he 
“ had that day done, by placing himself in the power of the 
“ person he meant to betray? Sevai Singh confessed his error. 
“ Presents, dresses, and even turbans (a pledge of brother- 
“ hood) were exchanged, and Ameer Khan swore, at the tomb 
“ of the saint, to he faithful to his new ally : who was per- 
“ suaded to go next day to his camp, where splendid prepara- 
“ tions were made for his reception, . and a number of chiefs 
“ appointed to meet him. The troops were under arras, some 
“ on pretext of doing honour to the visitor, others apparently 
“ at exercise. The guns w’ere loaded with grape, and pointed 
“ at the quarters prepared for the Raja, who with his principal 
“ adherents, to the number of two hundred, were seated in a 
“ large tent, when it was let fall upon them at a concerted sig- 
“ nal, and while the officers of Ameer Khan saved themselves, 

“ all the Rajpoots were inhumanly massacred by showers of 
“ grape and musquetry from every direction. Of seven hun- 
“ dred Jiorse that accompanied Sevai Singh, and continued 
“ mounted near the tent, only two hundred escaped ; the rest 
“ were slain, and a number of Ameer Khan’s people, among 
“ whom was one of his own relations, fell under the proiniscu- 
“ ous fire of the cannon. "Sevai Singh had been killed by 
“ grape, but his head was cut off and sent to' Maun Singh, 

“ who rewarded Ameer Kbdn with, a Jaghire and a large sum 
“ of money.” ' - 
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Though Sevai Singh, as the author of a war 
which brought ruin on his country, may he con- 
sidered to have merited his fate, that fact in no 
degi’ee extenuates the deep guilt of Ameer Khan, 
who evinced on this occasion that he was alike 
destitute of humanity and principle. 

It was during these proceedings that Holkar 
l>eca,ine insane, and Ameer Khan, after taking 
and sacking Nagore, was compelled to come 
to Bampoora. His conduct when there has been 
narrated, as well as his expedition into the terri- 
tories of Nagpoor. Some unadjusted disputes 
between the families of Holkar and Bhonslah 
were the pretext of tins invasion^, but the object 
was plunder. Ameer Khan had left his infantry 
and guns at Joudpoor under Mahomed Shah 


* Ameer Khan stated that he acted by orders of Holkar's 
government; but when the Governor-general addressed a letter 
to Jeswunt Row Holkar, demanding an explanation, one was 
returned written in the true style of Mahratta diplomacy. That 
Prince was made by his ministers to disclaim all hostile 
intentions against the 'Kagpoor Raja. It was asserted that 
when Ameer Khan entered the territories of the Bhonslah, 
he was directed, instead of committing injury, to extend 
protection to them ; and in consequence of the Governor- 
general’s letter, these orders were promised to be repeated. 
This letter, probably dictated by Ameer Khan himself, ad- 
mitted the fact of the invasion of this host of freebooters; but 
added, that it was made with the' most- friendly views. It 
suited the policy of the moment to admit this evasion, 

VGB. I. ^ 
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Klian ; but his raiiksj, in the plundering excursion 
he now engaged in, were swelled by all the Pin- 
darries, and by the Nabob of Bhopal, whose 
hostility to Ragojee Bhonslah made him the for- 
ward and zealous ally of that prince’s enemies. 

The dissolution of the Holkar state, the dis- 
tractions that prevailed in the government of Sin- 
dia, the seditious spirit evinced by many of the 
Nizam’s subjects, combined with the large army 
under Ameer Khan (whose reputation was now at 
its zenith), led to a very general conclusion, that he 
cherished plans of restoring the Mahomedan pow- 
er j and there can be no doubt, that had he been 
a Ilian of great talent, either as a statesman oz’ 
military commander, the pei’iod was most favour- 
able ; but there is every ground to believe that he 
at no time seriously entertained any such de- 
signs. His Patans were continually exclaiming, 
that the prediction of a holy mendicant that he 
would I)e sovereign of Delhi, was neaidy accom- 
plished ; but he does not appear to fejzte encou- 
raged such expressions or sentiment? and not 
ozily professed to act in the name of Holkar, but 
never took one step towards establishing any 
power beyond that of the leader of a predatory 
army, which it was his object to keep together, 
and subsist, by every means that the prevailing 
anarchy placed withimlzis powez*. 

After Ameer Khan returned from Nagpoor, 
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and relieved Jeswunt Row^ and his family frojn 
Bherma Kowur, he became the chief actor in 
a tragedy, in which a good end was obtained 
by a deed which revolts every feeling of huma- 
nity. A reconciliation between the Rajas of 
Jeypoor and Joxidpoor was an object of just and 
’ivise policy; and it suited the views of the Patan 
chief to promote its accomplishment. It was 
projjosed, that this should be effected by a 
double marriage. Juggiith Singh was to espouse . 
the daughter of Maun Singh, and the latter tlie 
sister of his rival and enemy. To propitiate these 
nuptials, it was conceived that the honour of ail 
parties required the death of Kishen Kowur, the 
princess of Odeypoor. The question of tliis sacri- 
fice was agitated when Ameer Khan was at Odey- 
poor, and that chief urged it strongly on the 
counsellors* of the Prince, representing the diffi- 
culty of establishing peace while the cause of the 
war existed, and then pointing out the impossi- 
bility, without offending the two most powerful 
Rajpoot rulers in India, of giving his daughter 
to any other chief. To these he added arguments 
well suited to the high, though mistaken, pride of 
a Rajpoot, regarding the disgrace of having in his 


* Ho is stated never to have proposed it direct to the liana. 
The 'I'hakoor Adjeit Singh, of Koorawa, ^as the Rajpoot lord, 
who is reproached with being hfs inatriiment tipon this memo- 
rable occasion. 

- Z ,2 _ 
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family an unmarried daughter. It is stated, and 
for the honour of human nature let us believe it, 
that neither arguments nor threats could induce 
the father to become the executioner of his child, 
or even to urge her to suicide ; but his sister 
Chand Bhye was gained to the cruel cause of 
policy, and she presented the chalice to Kishen 
Kowur, intreating her to save her father, fa- 
mily, and tribe, from the struggles and miseries 
to which her high birth and evil destiny exposed 
them. The appeal was not in vain: she drank 
three poisoned cups, and before she took the last, 
which proved instantly fatal, she exclaimed, ‘''This 
“ is the marriage to which I was foredoomed ” 
All were acquainted with what was passing in the 
palace; and the extraordinary beauty and youth 
of the victim excited a feeling, which was general 
ill a degree that is rare among the inhabitants of 
India. This account is written from the report of 
several persons who were on the spot, and they 
agree in stating that the particulars of Kishen 
Kowur’s death were no sooner spread through the 
town of Odeypoor than loud lamentations burst 
from every quarter, and expressions of ]>ity at her 
fate were mingled with execrations on the weak- 
ness and coTvardice of those who could purchase 
■ safety on such terms. In a short period after 
this tragical- event, the public feeling was again 
excited by the death of the mother of the prin- 
cess, who never recovered the shock she re- 
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ceived at the first intelligence of the Me of her 
beautiful* and cherished daughter. If it is to the 
disgrace of the nobility of ‘Odeypoor that one of 
tliem (Adjeit Singh, a man of high rank, who pos- 
sessed unbounded infiiience over the mind of his 
prince) proved base enough to act throughout 
as the instrument of Ameer Khan, the charac- 
ter of this proud race was redeemed by the conduct 
of Sugwan Singh, chief of Karradur, who, the mo- 
ment he heard of the proceedings in the palace, 
hastened fi’om his residence to Odeypoor, and dis- 
mounting from a breathless horse, went iihceremo- 
niously into the presence of his prince, whom he 
found seated with several of his ministers in appa- 
rent affliction. “ Is the princess dead or alive ?” 
was his impatient interrogation ; to which, after a 
short pause, Adjeit Singh replied by intreating 
him ‘‘ not to disturb the grief of a father for a 
“ lost child.” The old chief immediately un- 
buckled his sword, which, with his shield, he laid at 


1 visited the court of Odeypoor in March 1821, eleven years 
after the occurrence of the events I have stated, and possessed 
complete means of verifying every fact. I could have no doubt 
oftiie beauty of Kishen Kowur, after seeing her brother Juan 
Singh, the present heir to the Musnud,whom she is said to have 
exactly resembled. His complexion is .very fair, and his fea- 
tures are fine •, and though they have that softness which cha- 
j-acterizes Hindu ])Lysiognomy, they are full o-f animation and 
intelligence. 
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the feet of the Maha Eaiia*, sayiiig, in a (^alm but 
resolute tone: “ My ancestors have served yours 
“ for more than thirty generations, and to you I 
“ cannot utter what I feel; but these arms shall 
“ never more be used in your service. As to 
“ you, villain 1” he exclaimed, turning to Adjeit 
Singh, who have brought this ignominy upon 
‘‘ the Rajpoot name, may the curse of a father 
“light upon you! may you die .childless !” He 
retired from the assembly, leaving, according to 
the account of those that were present, an impres- 
sion of awe and horror in the minds of all who 
heard him. Sugwan Singh lived for eight years 
after this occurrence ; but, though he continued in 
his -allegiance, he never could be prevailed upon 
to resume his ar*ms. The last cliild of Adjeit Siiigh 
died a short time ago, and the event was deemed 
by the superstitious Rajpoots a fulfihnent of the 
curse that had been pronounced upon him. He 
maintained his influence over the mind of his 
weak prince tili very lately, when he was dis- 
graced f, to the joy of the inhabitants of Odeypoor, 
who continued to consider him as the chief cause 
of the self-murder of their regretted princess. 

Ameer Khan proceeded from Odeypoor to 


^ Maha Uana means Great Prince, the title by ■which the 
i'uiers of Odeypoor are always distinguished. 

t I'he intelligence of his’ disgrace, and the sentiments of joy 
il had caused, were- communicated to me by Captain Todd, 
Political Agent at Odeypoor,. in June 1821. 
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Jt)udpoor; and from the period that the disputes 
between the latter and Jeypoor were settled, his 
Mahomedan bands ranged over every part of 
Rajpootana that presented the slightest hopes of 
plunder. These scenes of pillage were only inter- 
rupted by occasional mutinies of the troops, the 
quarrels of their commanders, and the protracted 
resistance of fortified places. 

A few years had brought the principality of 
Joudpoor to the lowest state of poverty and dis- 
traction, when the minister Indimaj, aided by Reo- 
nath, the spiritual instructor^ of Maun Singh, who 
exercised complete influence over the mind of 
that prince, determined on an eifort to clear the 
country of its destroyers. Ameer Khan was de- 
sired to depart. He did not refuse to do so, but 
he urged an immediate settlement of his pecuniary 
claims. This was complied with to the extent of 
the ability of the state, and all appeared in the best 
ti-ain of arrangement. The Patan cliief had left 
the town, and a few of his troops only re- 
mained to enforce some payments which were 
still due. These had placed Indiiraj in restraint; 
and in an affray which ensued, both that minis- 
ter and the Hindu luiest were slain by these tur- 
bulent men, w^hose insolent and domineering habits 
had now reached such an extreme as gave colotir 
to the protestations of Ameer Khan, that he was 


* 'the name of Ihi^i man was Qooroo • (priest) Natjee, 


A. D, 
1812U3. 


A. D. 
1814-15. 
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innocent of this crime; but there is every reason to 
conciiide it was perpetrated with his knowledge, 
and indeed ])y his direction. Maun Singh was so 
shocked and alarmed at this proceeding^, that he 
instantly afiected the condition of a religious re- 
cluse, whose mind was alistracted from all \vorldly 
concerns. He spoke to no person, allowed his 
beard to grow’-, and soon had the appearance of 
one w’ho, though he continued to exist, wms dead 
to ail the cares and interests of life. On his re- 
maining some time in tliis state, his son Chiitter 
Singh (wdio is supposed to have been concerned in 
the murder of the minister and priest) took upon 
himself the duties of the government, and exer- 
cised them till his death, which happened about 
two years ago, when his father, confident in the 
protection of the British government, recovered 
from his feigned insanity, and reascended the 
throne. 

Ameer Khan did not return to Joiidpoor. He 
was, during the ensuing two years, sufficiently 
occupied in plundering Jeypoor, against one fort'[ 

* He was particularly affected at the murder of his Gooroo 
Deonath, to whose tenets (those of the Jullencler sect) he had 
devoted himself, to the great offence of his relations and sub- 
jects. This religious feeling is supposed to have led Maun 
Singh to prefer strangers, and to form his guards, and other 
corps, of Pdtans, Gosseips, &c. instead of confiding, as his 
ancestors had done, in his * Khaltore soldiers. To this source 
most of the misfortunes of. his reign are to be traced. 

t Maddoo Rajapoor, ' ' . 
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of which he had been engaged for nine months ; 
and he was found carrying on this siege with a 
mutinous army, when the British force under Sir a.d.isi?. 
JDavid Ochteriony advanced into Rajpootana to 
co-operate in the general suppression of that pre- 
datory system, of which he and his adherents 
were deemed the principal supporters. The Pa- 
tan chief had no prospect of successful resistance, 
and the terms proposed and accepted were to him 
personally most liberal; for, while they provided 
for the dispersion of the numerous mass of iduii- 
derers that had fonned what was termed his army, 
they made a princely provision for its commander. 

All the countries he held from the Holkar state 
were confirmed {making neaidy an annual revenue 
of fifteen lacks of rupees), and the fort and district 
of Rampoora have since been added as a gratui- 
tous boon from the English government. 

Ameer Khan had cherished some expectations 
that were disappointed; and this, added to the 
discontents and reproaches of his disbanded fol- 
lowers, kept his mind, for a period after he had 
submitted to the proffered terms, in a state of gi’eat 
irritation, which, however, appears to have sub- 
sided. The generosity of the Governor-general 
has, no doubt, aided to produce this effect; but the 
Patau leader is a cautious calculator: his prudence 
has sometimes brought suspicion on his cour£ige, 
and the chief, who abstained from hostility with 
the British government when he might have mar- 
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shailed half the plunderers of India under his 
standard, is not likely again to disturb the gene- 
ral tranquillity. Besides, as far as regards im- 
pression, which was his principal source of power, 
the iUiision is dissipated ; and it may be asserted, 
that few men ever retired from a scene of great 
operations less respected than Ameer Khan. 
By the court of Holkar he is naturally viewed 
as a person who has deserted and despoiled 
the sovereignty, to which he owed his rise; and 
when he desired to interfere * as a mediator 
between this government and the English, both 
before and subsequent to the treaty of Mim- 
dissor, a rancorous feeling of hostility was 
evinced by ail parties against him ; yet it must 
be acknowledged, that, if there be any redeeming 
good quality in Ameer Khan, it is the regard 
and Mendship he uniformly shewed fi^r his friend 
and prince (for he acknowledged him as such), 
Jeswunt Bow Holkar. This attachment led him 
to make every effort to wean the latter from his 
dissolute habits f. It made him most zealous to 


* I received, both before and subsequent to the treaty, se- 
veral letters from Ameer Khan, expressive of bis anxious 
desire to interfere in the atfairs of the Holkar state, which I 
told him, in answer to every communication, never could be 
permitted. 

t The dissipation of Jeswunt Row Holkar appears to have 
reached its height at Poona, where the intoxication of victory, 
aided by a large supply of cherry-brandy, of which he was 
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recover liiin from insanity ; and in, the action with 
Dherma near Sadree, Ameer Khan, as has been 
stated, exposed his person in a manner that did 
honour to him. The most prejudiced of Ameer 
Khan’s enemies gave him the merit of this at- 
tachment, and of steady friendship to Zalim Singh, 
the able liegent of Kotah. 

The past life of Ameer Khan has received more 
notice, from his furnishing an examjde of a chief 
at the head of a numerous armed rablde, who 
subsisted during a long period upon the quarrels 
of the weak and distracted native states of India. 
A few o],)3ervations will, throw light on his cha- 
racter and condition. 

Ameer Khan sought and obtained lands for his 
support, but he never, though he had frequent 
opportunities, kept for himself any of the many 
fortified places which came into his possession; 
nor does it appear that he ever cherished views 
of establishing a separate and independent power. 
This may, perhaps, he regarded as a proof of his 
judgment. His success, in such an attempt, would 
at ail times have been very problematical, and 
his failure would have reduced him to complete 
insignificance. He well knew the insecure foim- 


immoderately fond, led to great and shameful excesses, with 
which he was openly and boldly taxed' by Ameer Khan. 
He was not offended at the freedom of the latter, promised 
miiendnient, and kept his word for a few days, when he 
relapsed into his usual habits. - . ■ 


dation on which he : stood ; for the man who 
appeared to those at a distance as the head of the 
Mahoinedan soldiery of India, was reminded by 
the daily mutinies of the rapacious mercenaries 
under him that he was merely their instrument. 
Whatever may have been the motives and end of 
his former actions, the temptations to such guilt 
are now past ; nor can he again have the plea of 
that necessity which his advocates have brought 
foiuvard to excuse or paUiate his excesses. Let us 
hope that he will understand liis present condi- 
tion, and seek, by the good management and im- 
provement of his territories, the continued favour 
and protection of the British government. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Nabobs of Bhopal. 

The account given of the principal Mahratta 
families, and of Ameer Khan, comprises much 
of the history of Central India during the last 
hundred years; but there were subordinate actors 
throughout the whole, or the greater part of this 
period, whose names cannot be omitted without 
leaving in obscurity much of what I’clates to that 
region. A short account of the Bhopal family, 
and of Ihe Mahomedan leaders of the Pindarries, 
with a brief notice of the principal Rajpoot chiefs 
who have been destroyed, or who have survived 
the extension of the Mahratta power, and of the 
Grassiahs, Soandees, Bheels, and other plunderers 
who have been raised into importance by the 
anarchy of the last thirty years, will complete 
what is necessary on this part of the subject. 

Mahomedan and Hindu authorities, though 
they agi’ee as to the principal Tacts in the life of 
Dost Mahomed, the founder of the Bhopal family, 
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are at variance with regard to several of the de - 
tails connected with his establishment of inde- 
pendent power. 

This chief came, when young, from Afghanis- 
tan to Delhi, where he entered the service of a 
nobleman of the same Afghan tribe (the Mi- 
rajee Kheil) to which he himself belonged. Dost 
Mahomed appears shortly after his arrival to 
have quitted the service of his countryman, and 
entered that of the Emperor Aurungzebe, He 
v/as one of a party detached into Malwa, wdiere 
he succeeded in bringing himself to the notice of 
the Governor of the province by his gallantry, 
and was in consequence rewarded by a nomination 
to the superintendence of the district of Bersiahf, 
the revenues of which are stated to have been 
then greatly reduced by the unceasing depreda- 
tions of freebooters. 

The progress of Dost Mahomed subsequent 


* The name of this nobleman was Jelal Khan, 
t Rersiah is stated to have only yielded a revenue of fifteen 
thousand rupees when Dost Mahomed was nominated to the 
charge of it, which is lower than ever this fertile district has 
been reduced to during the last troubles. It forms, however, 
if the fact be correct, a criterion to judge of the condition of 
the empire during the last years of Aurungzebe. 

Bersiah yielded when recovered from the Pindarriesin 1225 
Fuslee, forty-four thousand aiid' nine hundred rupees. This 
year, 1 227 Fuslee, its revenue- is eighty-five thousand and 
three hundred rupees. MSSj 
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to this period was very rapid. He obtained his 
first wealth by a connexion with a Hindu family*, 
formed under circumstances that have subjected 
his memory to reproach; and his most partial 
biograpliers admit that his eflbrts to obtain power 
were unchecked ])y any scruples as to the means 
to be employed. His capture of Jugdespoorf ; 
the murder of its Hindu iDroprietor ; his assisting 
Newal Shah, the Raja of Gimnour, to destroy his 
enemy the Raja of Chynpoor Barree j;, are deeds 


• * Dost Mahomed, according" to a Hindu writer, had become 
intimate with Anund Singh, the Hindu Thakoor, or lord of 
Munghalghur, who having gone to Delhi on business, left his 
Mahomedan friend in charge of his affairs and family. Anund 
Singli died in Hindustan, and when the intelligence of his demise 
reached his family, his children, who were all young, could 
oppose no resistance to their Mahomedan guardian, who, it is 
asserted, converted the whole of the property they should have 
inherited to his own use. The more favourable accounts of 
this transaction state, tha.t Dost Mahomed obtained the daugh- 
ter of Anund Singh in marriage; and with her inherited the 
greater portion of her father’s possessions. 

t The loss of some baggage plundered by the Hindu Ze- 
mindar of Jugdespoor, whom his superior the Gond Raja of 
Chynpoor Barree was unable to punish, led Dost Mahomed 
Khan to revenge himself by attacking this chief ; and he is 
said to have taken advantage of the family being assem- 
bled at a feast, to surprise and massacre the whole of 
them- The name of this village, Jugdespoor, was changed 
into Islamnuggur, and became the capital of Dost Mahomed, 

J The wife and mother .of the Raja Chynpoor Barree pre- 
ferring death to dishonour, fired a magazine, and were killed 
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which prove the fact, though at the same time they 
establish the claim to courage aud euterprise of this 
military adventurer. Newal Shah, by whom his 
advancement was so much pi’omoted, was in turn 
deceived and destroyed. This Hindu chief had 
made over the town and lands of Bhopal to the 
Mahomedan soldier, in order that he might settle 
there with his family and their adherents, whom 
he had invited from Afghanistan. Some time 
after their arrival, Newal Shah was attacked by 
the Imperial troops, which, however, with the aid 
of his Afghan auxiliaries, He defeated'*'. He was 
on this occasion so well pleased udth Host Maho- 
med, that he assigned a residence for him and his 
family in his capital, Gunn our. This imprudent 
kindness, according to the Hindu narrator, sug- 
gested a stratagem (very common in Indian his- 
tory) which was carried into immediate execution. 
One hundred Doolies, or litters, close covered, and 
supposed to contain females and children, were 
filled with armed men, who were admitted, with 


by the explosion. He himself, however, found means to escape 
to Seronge, where he was poisoned by a servant for his jewels. 
A younger son of this family became a Mahomedan, and 
obtained a Jaghire of twenty-four thousand rupees, which 
has continued to his descendants. 

* The writer here foUowed asserts that Dost Mahomed 
took three guns from the Delhi general on this occasion, which 
are still in the possession of the Bhopal family. 
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xinaaspectiiig confidence, into the fort, where they 
rose upon the garrison, and soon made themselves 
masters of the place 

Dost Mahomed, after he had captured Gmmour, 
greatly increased his army, and adopted mea- 
sures to enable him to preserve the territories 
he had obtained, which included all that have 
ever belonged to his successors. He built a 
citadel within the limits of the town of Bhopal, 
which he named Futtyghur; and liaving con- 
nected this with the town and inclosed the latter 
by a wall, gave to the whole a security which 
was indispensable to the object he meditated, of 
increasing, the population and jjrosperity of liis 
capital. 

About three years before the death of Dost 
Mahomed Khan, Nizam ul Mulk, who was pro- 


* This, tliough an old stratagem iu Indian history, may have 
been the mode adopted of seiain-g the place ; at any rate there 
is little doubt that the place was taken possession of by some 
undue means. It does not, however, appear whether this 
event took place prior to the death of Newal Shah, or not; the 
account only states that the Raja of Gunnour had no issue but 
two nephews, one of whom endeavoured to poison him. He 
did not succeed altogether, hut reduced the Raja to such a state 
of debility, that he never recovered the use of his faculties. 
Ilis Ranies survived him many year's,,^ the last of them having 
died subsequent to the death of the Nabob Fyze Mahomed. 
These ladies were always treated with marked attention at 
Bhopal. ■ 
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ceeding towards the Deckan from Malwa (of 
which province he had been for a short time Go- 
vernor), sought the friendship of the Afghan chief 
against the court of Dellii, which threatened him 
with an attack. Dost Mahomed, from political 
motives, not only declined the Nizam’s alliance, 
hut acceded to the requisition of his enemies, by 
aiding them with a force under his brother"*^, u ho 
was slain in an action that ensued, in whicli tlic 
Nizam obtained the victory. The Afghan chief; 

- alarmed at having incmTed the resentment of so 
powerful a prince, offered his only son as an hostage 
for his future good conduct. The Nizam, satisfied 
with this pledge, left him in tranquil possession of 
the countries he had subdued and formed into a 
principality. 

Dost Mahomed died at the age of sixty-six. His 
character is very differently given by Hindu and 
Mahomedan writers. The former im|)ute cruelty 
!?33.and treachery to him in the capture of Jugdes- 
poor, which is denied by his Mahomedan bio- 
graphers. The facts, however, of Ins immediately 
changing the name of the village to that of Islam- 
niiggur, or the city of the faith, and of the river 
near it to the Halalee, or the lawftd, evince a 
spirit of bigotry which might at once prove the 
source and excuse in his mind for crimes that he 
would otherwise have abhorred. His ambition is 


* Meer Matoaied Khan, 
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j adriiitted by all, and every account agrees as to tlie 

; combined perfidy and violence by which he gained 

i possession of Chynpoor Barree and Gunnour. He 

; assumed the title of Nawaub after the death of Au- 

rangzebe, and it was amid the distractions of that 
period that he formed the principality of Bho- 
pal. ’\^T^iatever might have been his defects, 

, there can be no doubt of his talents. He was 

deemed, even in a tribe where valour is a common 
quality, a man of remarkable courage. His life 
was for more than thirty years one scene of war- 
fare; he had received in action above thirty 
wounds; and his memory as a soldier is still 
fondly cherished by the family of which he was 
I . , the founder. 

i On the death of Dost Mahomed Khan, the mi- 

nisters at the petty court of Bhopal elevated Sultan 
Mahomed Khan to the Musnud, or throne, to the 
prejudice of his elder, though illegitimate, brother, 
Yar Mahomed Khan, who had been carried to the 
Deckan as an hostage by Nizam ul Mulk. The pre- 
text for this act was the absence of Yar Mahomed 
\ * Khan ; but the real motive was a desire to conduct 
the affairs of the state during a long minority. Sul- 
tan Mahomed Khan was a child of seven or eight 
years of age, while his absent brother was a youth 
of eighteen or twenty. The attempt, however, was 
not successfxd. The cause of Yar Mahomed Khan 
was esj)oiised by Nizam ul Mulk, and he was sent 


J 
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to Bhopal v/ith the title of Nabob escorted by a 
thousand horse. No opposition was made to his 
return ; but though Sultan Mahomed Khan was 
compelled by the Patan chiefs to abdicate, they 
would not iiistal Yar Mahomed as prince, for being 
an illegitimate son, on tlie pretext tliat the usages 
of his tri])8 prohiluted his inheriting the name of 
prince, though there was no objection to his exer- 
cising all the royal functions f . The arrangements 
which took place on this occasion deserve more 
notice, as they explain the origin of feelings which 
still exist, and give to the Patan colony at Bhopal 
a very peculiar constitution. "When Dost Mahomed 
had, after his first successes, invited his brethren 
and kinsmen to join him, they were accompanied by 
his elder brother, Akul Mahomed Khan, wdio be- 
ing at the head of a party attached to the usages 
of their country, with a view to keep these un- 


* He also received from Nizam ul Mulkthe high insignia of 
the Maba Muratib, or the dignity of the Fish, one of the first ho- 
nours of the Mogiiul empire. This is still assumed as a heredi- 
tary honour by the Nabobs of Bhopal. 

t Major Henley states in bis notes upon the Bhopal family, 
that the arrangement with respect to Yar Mahomed's succession 
to power arose from motives of policy, rather than from any 
precise rule on the subject, Akul Mahomed saw the necessity 
of complying as much as possible with the wishes of the Ni- 
zam ; but it was settled that on. Sultan Mahomed’s entering the 
.Durbar, Yar Mahbmed should from courtesy nse to receive 
him, and moving from the Musnud allow him to sit on 
the right. 
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changed, established certain miles for the regulation 
of all their personal and family 'affairs, which were 
deemed as imperative upon their chiefs and princes, 
as upon the most obscure individual of the tribe. 
Akul Mahomed Khan was fii^st in rank among these 
Afghans, and his excellent character merited the 
distinction which his birth and their good opinion 
assigned him. This respectable nobleman w'as 
Dewan, or prime minister. ^On his death ^ the 
office was conferred on Byjeeram, a Hindu, to 
whom Isiamniiggur owes its principal improve-- 
ments : he built a palace, and augmented its 
strength by diverting the course of the Parwa, 
so as to make that river a ditch to its fortifica- 
tions. 

There are few particulars given of Yar Ma- 
homed’s life. The murder of Delil Khan, the 
friend and suppoi’ter of his father, is imputed to 
him ; and his seizing upon the possessions of that 
cliief to the prejudice of his infant children, ren- 
ders the charge probable. He was succeeded by his 
eldest sonf, Fyze Mahomed Khan, then eleven 


* Akul Mahomed Khau was murdered at the Iloolee. 
This murder is believed to have been committed at the in- 
stigation of his nephew. Akul Mahpmed was great-grand- 
father to Kurreem Mahomed Khan, ,the present Dewan of 
Bhopal. 

t Yar Mahomed Khan , had four ; sons, Fyze Mahomed 
Khan, li^-at Mahomed Khan, Yassoin Mahonred Khan, and 
Seid Mahomed Khan. ' ■ ' 
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years of age. The pretensions of his unciej Sultan 
Mahomed Khan, were again brought forward by 
a strong party of Afghan lords. Fyze Mahomed, 
however, had been placed on the throne, and the 
army, amounting to five thousand men, remained 
firm to his interests. Supported by them, he 
made every preparation to resist the attack with 
which he was threatened. The Mahjee Sahibah, 
or lady mother (as the widow of Yar Mahomed 
was called), despatched a man of religious cha« 
pacter, named Shah AUum, with a body of Ro- 
hillahs, to seize Sultan Mahomed. The latter 
at first concealed himself; but in an affray 
which followed, Shah Ailum was killed, and his 
party repulsed. On this intelligence reaching 
Islamnuggur, Byjeeram, with the young nabob 
and his followers, imjnediately advanced towards 
Bhopal ; and Sultan Mahomed with his Afghans 
marched to receive them. Imitating the usage of 
the Hindu saints and warriors, they dyed their gar- 
ments with yellow % the hymeneal colour, which 
indicated, that they went to battle as to a bridal 
feast, and were determined to die, or to live, 
exulting conquerors. 


* The liower from whieh tliis dye is made, is called, in 
Hindustanee, Kuswqr. To use it on the day of battle is among 
the Hindus deemed a sacred pledge to die or conquer. Volun- 
teers are often invited to assume the yellow dress, which 
implies desperatiau in any undertaking. 
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Byjceram, whose numbers were superior, saw 
with pleasure his enemies quit the protection they 
had ill the walls of Bhopal. He drew up in line 
of battle; but his troops, who were chiefly Hindus, 
would probably have been broken by the furious 
charge of the Afghans, had not these when ex- 
hausted by their fii’st success been attacked, and in 
their turn routed by the desperate Rohillahs of Shah 
AUum, who continued faithful to the cause of Fyze 
Mahomed, and were eager to revenge the death 
of their late connnander. The assailants were, in 
Iheii- turn, defeated; their chief, Sultan Maho- 
med, ded to Seronge, whence he went to the hill 
fort of Rhatghur, into which he was admitted 
by the governor. Here he was immediately be- 
sieged by Byjeeram; but the Mahjee Sahibab, qr 
lady mother, seeing the evil of these family dis- 
sensions, interposed her authority, through the in- 
fluence of which, Rhatghur with its dependencies 
was bestowed in free grant to Sultan Mahomed 
and his descendants; but they wore precluded, by 
the same agi’ecment, from all future pretensions to 
the sovereignty, or any interference with the ma- 
nagement of the Bhopal teriitory. 

The termination of these disputes was probably 
accelerated by a sense of common danger. The 
Paishwab BajeroM^, while returning fi’om Delhi, en- 
camped on the plains between Seliore and Ashta, 
and required, in the naiiie of the Emperor, whom 
he represented as Soubahdar, or governor, of Mai- 
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wa, a restitution of all the lands which the Bho- 
pal Patau s had usurped. Resistance appeared 
unavailing, and the minister Byjeeram negotiated 
a treaty, by which the Bhopal government made a 
sacrifice of half its territories to save the re- 
mainder. By this engagement, it lost the whole 
of its possessions in Malwa, except a few towns. 
What remained, which was chiefly in Gondwarra, 
was confirmed to the family by the treaty with 
the Paishwah. 

Soon after the departure of the Mahrattas, the 
discontent of the garrison which occupied the hill 
fort of Raiseen gave Byjeeram an opportunity of 
making himself master of that place, which has 
ever since belonged to the principality^. 

Byjeeram, the minister of Fyze Mahomed, was a 
man of talent, and the country of Bhopal attained 
a state of considerable prosperity under his ma- 
nagement. lie conciliated the Gonds f, who are 

^ The possession of it was afterwards coniinned by a 
Sunnud from Delhi, which, as well as the title of Futteh Jung, 
given at the same time, were paid for by the Nabob. 

t This numerous class of Hindus, denominated Gonds from 
their inhabiting Gondwarra, once held a high rank among 
the natives of this part of India, but they have been succes- 
sively reduced by the Mahomedans and Mahrattas to a very 
low state. This tribe, v/lio inhabit bothTianks of the Nerbudda 
from near its source to as far West as Onkar Mundattah, are 
spread over the greatest part of the Nagpoor territories. 
They, have a language and usages distinct from other classes 
of Hindus ; and their history merits that illustration which it 
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the aboriginal inhabitants of the Southern portion 
of the Bhopal territory; and made some amends for 
the treachery of Dost Mahomed, by bestowing small 
estates, which their posterity still enjoy, on the 
nearest relations of Newal Shah, Raja of Gminoiir, f. 
On Byjeeram’s death he was succeeded by his son 
Gassy Ram, ivho had only been in office a twelve- 
month, when Hyat Mahomed Khan and Yassein 
Mahomed Khan, two brothervS of the Nabob, hurt 
at his presumptuous deportment and the partiality 
he shewed to his own trilre^, and taking particular 
offence at what they deemed his contemptuous re- 
fusal to restore their estates, determined to destroy 
him. Yassein Mahomed Khan became himself 
the chief actor in the plot: he cut off Gassy 
Ram’s head with his own hand, and received from 
one of the adherents of the latter two severe 
wounds. 

On the death of Gassy Ram, a Patan named 
Ghyrut Khan succeeded to the office of Dewan, 
which he held for six yeai’s, when he was poi- 
soned by a courtesan. His successor was Raja 


will, no doubt, soon receive from some of the able Britisb 
officers employed in the countries of which the Gonds form 
the majority of the inhabitants. 

* Gassy Ram is said by the Afghan biographer to have 
conferred all offices on his Hindu, favourites, and even to have 
cut off the noses of butchers who attempted to kill oxen or 
buffaloes; and this account is, confirmed by some respcctable 
Kindu writers, ' 
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Keisoree, of the Khayasta tribe who Iiad been 
a writer with Byjeeram: he was a man of talent, 
and the country prospered for foiu’teen years , un- 
der his superintendence ; but he cMefly owes Ins 
celebrity to the circumstances of his massacre. 

Fyze Mahomed Khan, who had embraced a 
life of austerity and devotion, though he liad ab- 
jured all sensual indulgence, had still a haram 
idled with ladies: amongst them there was one 
known by the title of Begum, or princess, a native 
of Delhi, who became remarkable for her supposed 
incontinence, and that of her daughters. One of 
the latter was suspected to have maintained 
(though in the Nabob’s haram) an adulterous 
intercoui’se with the son of Keisoree. The Ma- 
homedans do not admit the criminality of the 
Begum of Fyze Mahomed: they admit, however, 
that an intrigue was earned on between the son 
of Keisoree and the daughter of Ashruff Khan, 
a Patan of high rank, which was detected, and 
the lady put to death by her family. Either 
way, a pretext -was made by the brothers of Pyze 
Mahomed for destroying the minister ; and they 
could not have chosen an accusation better cal- 
culated to excite the Afghans, whose pride and 
prejudice -were alike inflamed by a belief that 
the honour of their race was stained by a Hindu. 


* This tribe of Hindus, who wiir be noticed hereafter, are 
all writers and accountants, . ' ' ' , ’ 
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Theii’ rage made the intention of tlie conspii'a- 
tors so public, that the latter were obliged to 
have recourse to deceit. A brick was wrapped 
up in a fine cover as a Koran, and Ishmaei, 
the priest of the family, attended by some of 
the chiefs, presented it to Keisoree (who ap- 
pears to have been alarmed) as the most sacred 
pledge of his safety they could give. He received 
it as such, and in consequence complied with a 
request to deliver up the Sicca, or seal, of the 
state. This act was violently opposed by the prin- 
cipal Hindu leaders of the army, who warned him 
of the intended treachery, and promised, as long 
as he had the seal in his possession, to obey all his 
orders, and to guard him to Fyze Mahomed, to 
whom alone he should surrender the type of his- 
authority* Keisoree, however, directed them to 
retire, and not to create a disturbance. He would 
die a hundred times, he said, rather than be a 
traitor, and, faitliless as he knew the Afghans to 
be, he seemed (ignorant of the deception that 
had been practised) to be satisfied with the 
pledge of the Koran He had, however, no 
sooner come out of the Old Fort, where he re- 
sided, than the palanqnin in which he rode was 


* The chiefs, whom Major Henley interrogated as to this 
fact, said they did not know whether the priest really pre- 
sented this sacred pledge or not,, but | that it was well known 
that he made every eifort to dissuade the chiefs from the assas- 
sination of Keisoree. 
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thrown down, and both himself and his son were 
murdered in the street. His wife, anticipating his 
death, had collected the females of the family in 
one chamber, to which she conveyed a large quan- 
tity of gunpowder. A servant brought her intelli- 
gence of the murder, when she instantly set fire to 
the powder, and not only destroyed herself and 
the remainder of the family, but threw down the 
house and some of the decayed ramparts of thq 
Old Fort. Tills explosion, wliich took jdace at 
mid-day, to the horror of ’the inhabitants of Bhopal, 
was the first information Fyze Mahomed Khan 
received of the fate of his minister, whose death 
he is said to have deplored; but he was incapable 
of doing more ; for his brother, Yassein Khan, the 
perpetrator of the massacre, immediately assumed 
the functions of minister of the state. Nabob Fyze 
Mahomed, wKo had nominally governed Bhopal for 
thirty-eight years, did not long survive this event: 
he died of a dropsy, brought on by his sedentaiy 
habits, in the forty-eiglith or forty-ninth year of his 
age. This prince was throughout his life a religious 
recluse, of very weak intellect, and of an enor- 
mous stature, being nearly seven feet high, and 
his handsy when standing, readied below his 
knees. He never but once went beyond the pre- 
cincts of his palace. Ghymt Khan, when minis- 
ter, carried him to Bhilsa, which had been for 
some time besieged, and it happened to fall 
soon after his arrival. : The belief, which the igiiu- 
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rant Afghans before entertained of the holy cha- 
racter of their chief, was confirmed by this occur- 
rence, and his memory is revered as that of a saint. 
Fyze Mahomed had no issue. His brother Yas- 
sein Mahomed w’as at the head of the government 
during the few days he survived him. At Ms 
death Hyat Mahomed Khan was proclaimed 
Nabob ; but he was also, from disposition and 
habits, a religious recluse, and the actual exercise 
of power continued with the person who held the 
office of minister. 

The whole revenue of Bhopal at this time 
amounted to about twenty lacks of rupees, of 
which a portion of five lacks value in land was 
set aside for the support of the Nabob. With this 
the minister had no concern; it w^as managed 
in an office sejDarate from those of the government, 
and the .amount collected was appropriated ac- 
cording to the pleasure of the pnnee ; but, be- 
yond this, he and his personal attendants were 
considered to have no farther claim on the public 
treasury, or any connexion whatever with state 
affairs. The history of Bhopal, while this system 
continued, consists in the proceedings of the 
Dewans, or ministers, 

Hyat Mahomed Khan, when installed Nabob, 
bad no children by his Wife, but be had adopted 
fom" Chelahs^, or family dependants, who were 

* Chelah means literally an adopted dependant; it neither 
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considered almost as relations. The oldest of these, 
Fowlad Khan, was the son of a Gond. The se- 
cond, Jumshere Klian, was the son of a Gossein ; 
and the third and fourth, Chutta Khan and Islam 
Khan, were the sons of a Brahmin. The merit 
of having withdrawn these children from their 
errors to the true faith, no doubt, constituted, in 
the mind of a pious Mahoniedan prince, another 
tie to strengthen that of adoption. 

Fowlad Khan, the eldest of the Chelahs, was 
the first who possessed the power of minister; and 
it was dmang his administration that the detach- 
A.D.i778.ment under General Goddard passed through the 
territories of Bhopal. The inhabitants of that 
country are justly proud of the part their prince 
took upon this occasion; and with reason, for it 
was bold and decided in a degree beyond what 
their condition warranted. Every aid required 
was freely given by this petty state; and, from 
the certificates still preserved by some of the heads 
of villages, it would seem that all ranks behaved 
in the most friendly manner to a body of men 
who prized such conduct more from having else- 
where met with nothing but hostility. That the 
remaining part of the march of the Bengal de- 
tachment, after it passed the Nerbudda, was un- 
obstructed, may in some degree be ascribed to 

applies to a slave, nor an' adopted child, but to a person who 
is admitted to. the claims, of a dependant relation. 
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tlie line taken by the Patans of Bhopal, whose con- 
duct on this memorable occasion established a 
claim upon the British government, that merited 
all the notice which it has since received. In an 
official ^ abstract made from the correspondence 
of General Goddard, it is stated that every effort 
was made to render the Nabob of Bhopal hostile to 
the English, but in vain. He remained true to 
his first promise of friendship, though many of his 
fields and villages were, in consequence of his 
fidelity to his engagement, plundered by the 
Mahrattas. 

Soon after these events a family quarrel occur- 
red, in which Eowlad Khan was slain, in an at- 
tempt to capture the old foit of Bhopal, then the 
residence of the widow of Yar Mahomed Khan: 
who, from disgust at his violent and tyrannical acts, 
had for some time resolved to subveit his autho- 
rity, and to raise to power Chutta Khan, who she 
had taken care should l>e well instructed, that 
he might he competent to the duties of the high 
station. 

The history of this extraordinary princess, who 
lived to the advanced age of eighty, and who for 
more than half a century greatly infiuenced, if she 
did not controul, the councils of Bhopal, is very 
extraordinary. Her name was Mumullah : she 

* I obtained this abstract of . the proceeding's of the Bengal 
detachment at Bombay, There are no records of the progress 
of this corps in the political ofSce at Calcutta. 
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came from Upper Hindustan, but seems to have 
been of too obscure an origin to leave any exact 
record of her parents or place of birth. Thougli 
never publicly married * to the Nabob Yar Maho- 
med, she became the principal lady of his family. 
She had herself no children, but all those of Yar Ma- 
homed she considered as her own, and the title of 
Mahjee Sahibah, or lady mother, which was given 
i her by them and all others, proves the respect in 
which she was held. From the account given of 
her conduct, under the most trying circumstan- 
ces, it seems difficult to pronounce whether she 
was most remarkable for the humanity of her dis- 
position, or the excellence of her judgment. She 
was beloved and respected by all. Her memory 
is still cherished, by the natives, both Hindu 
and Maliomedan, of Bhopal; and it is consoling 
to see, in the example of her life, that, even 
amid scenes of violence and crime, goodness and 
virtue, when combined wdtii spirit and sense, 
maintain that superiority which belongs alone to 
the higher qualities of our nature, and which, with- 
out these can be permanently conferred by neither 
title nor station. 

Tliis virtuous woman had every reason to con- 
gi’atulate herself on her choice of Chutta Khan, 

* The. Nikah whs performed on her union with the Nahoh, 
This engagement, though inferior to marriage, is still respect- 
able, It is common where the condition of the parties is too 
uneoual to admit of onfe more legitimate. 
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who proved, throughout his life, the friend of the 
poor, and the promoter of order and traiiquiRity ; 
but the determined resolution with which he pui" 
sued these objects, brought him in violent collision 
with several of the principal nobles of the state, 
some of whom were his enemies from the first, 
being indignant at the elevation of one they 
deemed so much their inferior. Two brothers, 
Kumal Maliomed and Sheriff Mahomed, who were 
nearly related to the Nabob, on the failure of a 
plot to possess themselves of Giinnour, retired 
with about seven hundred followers torrards Se- 
hore. Chutta Khan pui’sued them, and, in an 
engagement which took place, Sheriff Mahomed 
was slain. Kumal Mahomed effected his escape, 
though wounded, with the son of his brother. 
The latter, '\Rzier Mahomed, then a youth, lived 
to preserve his country, and to become the founder 
of the present family of Bhopal. 

To this event succeeded others ^ of a similar 


* Among the conspiracies formed against the power of 
Chutta Khan, one of the most remarkable was that of Nijabut 
Mahomed Khan, a turbulent Patan chief, the sonofYassein 
Mahomed Khan, whose object was to murder the nabob and 
ministers. This tragedy was to be acted on the last day of the 
Eamzan, when all the Afghans of the nabob’s family were as- 
sembled at the house of the Mahjee, or lady mother, to. pay 
their respects to that princess. Some suspicion was attached 
to Nijabut, and he had been desired to leave his armsj he 
apparently did so, but a breeze of wind which blew aside his 
upper garments I'evealed a . coricjealed dagger. I’he alarm of 
VOL. I. 2 B 
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character, which gi’eatly irritated the miiul of 
Clmtta Khan, and urged him to very severe, if 
not’ oppressive measures- This change of con- 
duct is generally attributed to the death, of 
the princess, by whom he had been raised to 
the high station of minister. He had certainly 
acted with great prudence and moderation while 
she lived, from respect to her advice, and confi- 
dence in her support ; but when left alone, he saw 
his safety in another course. Enraged by the fre- 
quent conspiracies of the nobles against his power, 
he put to death some, and expelled others. He 
removed this class from all offices of trust, which 
were filled exclusively by persons on whose attach- 
ment he could rely. He established such a police 
within the walls of .Bhopal, as completely sup- 
pressed the sanguinary affrays to which the Patans 
are so prone, and their turbulent spirit was for the 
moment subdued. By these means Chutta Khan 
not only maintained internal quiet, but promoted, 
beyond all who had gone before him, the prospe- 
rity of the town and country of Bhopal. His next 
object was to remain at peace with his neighbours, 


treason was given by a domestic, and the fierce chief, finding 
he was discovered, flew at the nabob, but was overpowered 
and slain,’ not without a great struggle, as he is re])resented 
to have been a man of immense strength and desperate courage. 
Three of the principal conspirators were killed at the same 
time, but not before they had cut down Raja Bholanath, one 
of the principal Hindu' bfScers of the government. 
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but particiilaiiy with Madhajee Sindia and Alia 
Bbye, who at this period were the chief riders 
in Central India. His principles of moderation 
were sometimes carried to an extent that asto- 
nished many. Of this, the following instance 
may be given, A few years before his death, 
the Pindarry leader, Hem Bhye, plundered and 
burned some villages of Bhopal. Chutta Khan 
sent troops in pursuit of the depredators; and they 
returned with four hundred naked prisoners, who 
had been stripped of their horses and clothes. 
When these expected to be put to death, they 
were surprised to hear Chutta Khan dii’ect that 
they shoidd be released, and that each man should 
have a turban and a rupee to carry him back to 
his home. Take this,” he exclaimed, “ but re- 
collect you shall have other treatment if you 
come again into my country.” When those 
around him looked surprised, he said, “ These 
poor creatures are, of themselves, no objects of 
vengeance ; their leaders, from their connexion 
“ with the Mahratta chiefs, are above my power ; 

why outrage by useless violence those whose em~ 
“ ployers we cannot punish? They will now feel 
“ obliged by my humanity to their followers, who 
were in my power; and it wiU be an additional 
“ motive to make them refrain from attacking us.^” 

* This occurrence and , Chutta Khan’s speech were stated 
by Khealee Ram, then a writer in his’office, who witnessed and 
heard what he narrates. - - ' 
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Nor was he mistaken ; during his life tliere were 
BO more inroads made by these freebooters on tlie 
territory of Bhopal. 

Chutta Khan was not above forty years of age 
when he died. Though he had been brought up 
a Blahomedan, he apjiears to have continued as 
much a Hindu in his disposition as he was in his 
appearance. He was of a moderate stature, slight 
make, temperate in his language, and smooth in 
his manners: he combined art with resolution, 
and was, in short, in every thing the opposite of 
that tribe to which he belonged l)y adoption. 

On the death of Chutta Khan efforts were 
made by several persons to obtain possession of 
his wealth. Nawaub Khan, a Patan officer, who 
had long been in his service, tried to make himself 
master ])oth of his treasure and tlie government; 
but after some acts of great violence, he was foi'ced 
to leave Bhopal, carrying with him property to the 
supposed amount of six lacks of rupees. He left 
the unprotected family of his late master to the 
oppression of their enemies. 

Ghous Mahomed Khan, son of Hyat Mahomed, 
stimulated by .the exaggerated, reports of the 
wealth left by* Chutta Khan, exercised every spe- 
cies of tortm’e to exact it from the mother of his 
two illegitimate sons, who was the daughter 
of a tradesman. This unfortunate woman, after 
being plundered of every thing, was glad to escape 
alive. She is now at Seronge, dependant for daily 
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food on the Nabob Ameer Khan, Her only son. 
Ameer Mahomed^, is among the poorest of the 
followers of Ghnffoor Khan at Indore. Such has 
been the fate of the family of a man who by his 
management raised Bhopiil to the highest state 
of prosperity. But these reverses of fortune ai’c 
too common in India to excite attention, much 
less commiseration. 

Himut Row, a native of Upper Hindustan, 
who had been during dmost the whole of Chiitta 
Khan’s administration at the head of the revenue 
department, now received the title of Raja, and 
was created Dewan, or minister ; but during the 
twelvemonth he held this office, he had hardly any 
power. Every thing was done by the Bebee (so 
Hyat Mahomed Khan’s favourite lady was called), 
and an cmiiich of tlie name of Gul Kliojah, in 
whom she confided; and among other ruinous 
expedients -to which these persons had recourse to 
avert the dangers that threatened Bhopal, amidst 
the confusion which at this period prevailed in 
Central India, Luckma Dada, one of Sindia’s 
independent leaders, was called upon as an 
auxiliary, and promised high pay and reward 
if he would recover the fort of Hussingabad, 
which had, immediately after the death of Chutta 

■* From ihfi -several opportunities that have been aflbreied 
this man of improving his cofididon in life, and the bad use he 
has made of them, 1 am disposed to believe he is a worthless 
character. 
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KhaB, been attacked and taken by Ragojee 
Bbonslali, whose armies, aided by large bodies of 
Pindarries, had begun to lay waste the territories 
of Bhopal. 

While these events threatened the destruction 
of this petty state, a youth made his appear- 
ance as its defender, in a manner which gives to 
his history an air of romance which continued to 
its close. He came to the gate of the city, ha- 
bited as a soldier of fortune, and attended by some 
well-mounted adherents, and on being stopped by 
the guards, proclaimed himself to be Vizier Ma- 
homed, the son of Sheriff Mahomed Khan, the 
cousin of the reigning Nabob, with whom he 
desired an interview. This was immediately 
granted. The Nabob, after the first salutation, 
asked him how he had subsisted during his ab- 
sence from Bhopal. He frankly avowed, that, 
having been banished his native country by the 
power of Chutta Khan, against whose adminis- 
tration his father had rebelled, he had been com- 
pelled to earn a livelihood by serving Huttee Singh, 
a plundering Rajpoot chief in the province of Omut- 
warrah. , He had learnt, he said, the profession of a 
soldier; and the reports which he heard of the dis- 
tress and danger of the land of his ancestors, had 
made him determine, at all hazards, to offer his ser- 
vices and to give his life (it was all he had), in any 
way tlie Nabob pleased, for his country. The old 
prince was roused from Mb usual state of abstraction 
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by the occurreiice.- He gave to Vizier Mahomed 
the endearing title of son, and hailed him (with a 
spirit of prophecy) as the future saviom: of the 
state. The period was one of action. The troops a . d . 1799. 
of Nagpoor were besieging Hussingabad, and tiie 
depredations of the Pindarrics were every day 
more dreadful. Wc may imagine how rapidly 
the fame of Vizier Mahomed^, who at once be- 
came a distinguished actor in these scenes, in- 
creased, when ‘we are told that, in eight months • 
after he reached Bhopal, he was a popular can- 
didate for the office of Hewan. The Nabob is 
said to have determined on his elevation; but it 
was opposed by his son Ghous Mahomed, and the 
mother of that prince, who represented the danger 
of giving such a station to a person wliose mind 
was still wai’m mth the wrongs of his family, and 
who had a father’s death to revenge. It was ac- 
knowledged, however, that a Patan of high rank 
was necessary to the conduct of affairs, and the 
choice unfortunately fell on Mooreed Mahomed 
Klian, the descendant of Sultan Mahomed Khan, 
and hereditary lord of Rhatgm\ This chief 
refused to accept the office till the Mahratta 
auxiliaries were dismissed. A large sum was 
given them in consequence, of their agreeing to 
depart; and the new Dewan came, accompanied 
by a thousand adherents, to take charge of the 
government. Mooreed Mahomed Khan presented, 
in Ms appearance and character, a very remark- 
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able contrast to Vizier Mahomed. He had more 
the look and manners of a Hindu merchant than 
an Afghan chief. On the first day of his arrival 
he encamped at the garden of his grandfather, 
Sultan Mahomed Khan, where the day was 
passed in a display of tender feeling. He wept 
aloud at the recollectious of the misfortunes of his 
family wdiich this spot brought to his mind, and 
embraced the trees which had been planted by his 
dear ancestors.*' Next day, when he was intro- 
duced to the old Nabob, he addressed him in 
the most humble and fulsome language, calling 
him his more than father; he lavished at the same 
time the most exaggerated praise on Ghoiis Ma- 
homed. The Bebee, or mother of that prince, at 
whose court he next attended, was termed his aunt, 
and the person towards whom he looked for ad- 
vancement. A still more extraordinary part was 
acted when the chief bankers and merchants of 
the city waited upon him. He refused theii* usual 
offerings of money, and made them presents of 
clothes, and honoured some of the principal with 
the title of relations.! AU the citizens he met 
were conciliated by the most soothing language; 
and, to gi'atify the poorer classes, he directed con- 


^ Persian Manuscript. 

t Derum Chund and Kool Chitnd, were both styled cousins 
ijy this cajoling minister. The whole of the proceedings of 
this period are taken from authentic manuscripts, and from 
the statements of actors vk 'the scenes described. 
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siderablc sums to be distributed in charity. Many 
of the inhabitants of Bhopal were delighted by a 
demeanour to which they had been so little accus- 
tomed ; but the haughty and turbulent Afghan 
lords of that capital could hardly repress their in- 
dignation at a conduct which they considered de- 
rogatory and disgraceful. Some, better acquainted 
with the individual by whom these arts were 
practised, waited anxiously till the veil should he 
withdrawn, and his real character developed. They 
were not long in suspense: for in less than a month 
the vindictive and avaricious spirit which Mooreed 
Mahomed Khan evinced, in the oppression of the 
aged widow of Raja Byjeeram, opened the eyes 
of all. His conduct on this occasion was more 
despicable, from the distressed condition the poor 
woman had been before reduced to. His next 
attack was on the late Hewan, Raja Himut Row, 
whom with his nephew, Khealee Ram^', the ma- 
nager of Bersiah, he confined for six weeks, tifi 
they paid a fine of ten thousand rupees. The sup- 
plies extorted from such sources of petty oppres- 
sion were insulRcient either to satisfy the Bewan’s 
avarice, or the wants of the state, which latter 
every day became more pressing, fi’om the general 
confusion that prevailed throughout the w-hole 
of Central India. 


* This person has been in my service for the last two years. 
He is a man of very clear intellect* and has a complete know- 
ledge of the afihirs of Bhopal at this, period. 
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TliG Bliopal possessions, in common with others, 
were now overrun with freebooters and robljers of 
every description, and the troops it was necessary 
to maintain for their defence were clamorous for 
their pay. To relieve these wants, Mooreed Ma- 
homed Khan imposed a t£ix on each house in 
Bhopal, which was levied according to the real or 
supi^osed wealth of the inhabitants ; and those he 
had a short time before conciliated by the most 
endearing epithets, were now treated with marked 
severity. Grown bold with success, the Dewan 
demanded money from the Bebee, and, irritated by 
her refusal, he determined on her destruction.’'^^ 
This lady had been raised from the lowest f class, 
and, though not married to Hyat Mahomed Khan, 
had enjoyed as his favourite mistress all the rank 
and power of the first princesses. She paid little 
attention to the Nabob, who, absorbed in reli- 
gious contemplation f, was heedless of her conduct. 
Tlie character of Chutta Khan had kept her in 


* Mooreed Mahomed had persuaded the Nabob and Glious 
5'Iahomed to forbid any person attending Durbar with their 
iinns. This order induced Vizier Mahomed and other Patans 
to retire from court. 

t She was the daughter of a poor musician. 

I Different reasons have been assigned for this seclusion ; 
but, whether his conduct was guided by religious contemplation, 
or arose from apafhy or stupidity, the effect was the same — 
a complete disrjualification for the management of the udaij's of 
the principality. ' , ■ 
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restraint, but subsequent to liis death she had 
been less prudent. 

Mooreed Mahomed, after exciting the prejudices 
of the Patans against her, on the ground of her 
mean birth, and the intrigues she carried on, took 
the opportunity of a visit of ceremony to have lier 
assassinated. Two of her principal officers were 
killed in her defence ; and though she fled from 
the court where she -was seated to the inner apart- 
ments, the partizans of Mooreed followed and dis- 
patched her. To cloak his own conduct, and to 
avoid the odium of the massacre, the Dewan swore 
upon the Koran that he had put the Bebee to 
death at the earnest entreaty of her son, Ghous 
Mahomed, who insisted on the execution as a 
punishment for the dishonour her licentiousness 
had brought on him and his family. ^Vliether 
Ghous Mahomed, or his father, really assented to 
this proceeding, could never be known, as they 
were both too much at the mercy of Mooreed Ma- 
homed, to venture any expression of their feelings. 
But the secret motives of the minister’s conduct 
were soon revealed, by the plunder of all the pro- 
perty this lady had amassed*, a great part of 
which he is believed to have conveyed to Ehat- 
ghur and other places, where, amid the rapid 

* The unpopularity into which this woman had fallen from 
her cruel usage of the family of Chiitta Khan prevented her 
being pitied : but this factwas .by'none deemed a palliation of 
the atrocity committed by Mooreed Mahomed Khan. 
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revolutions that ensued, it becaioe lost to him and 
to the state. 

The next person whom Mooreed Mahomed 
Khan marked for destruction was Vizier Maho- 
med, whose reputation excited both his jealous/ 
and alarm ; but all his attempts against this young 
chief were unsuccessful. They added to the fame 
of the man he hated and dreaded. Vizier Bla- 
homed, when sent with inadequate means to op- 
pose the Pindames, supplied by his personal valour 
and judgment the want of numbers, and obtained 
the admiration even of his enemies 'K His pene- 
. tration soon developed the aitifices of the Dewan, 
and he was cautioned not to tmst himself in his 
power. A plan was laid by Mooreed Mahomed to 
cut him off near Chynpoor Barree ; but the letter 
which contained the instructions was interc^epted, 
and the govemorf of that place, to whom it was 
addressed, was defeated, and fled wounded, with 
the loss of guns and baggage, into his fort, whicli, 
next day surrendered to Vizier Mahomed. The 


* Vizier .Mahomed, when in the service of HuUee Singh 
of Omutwarrahjhad, on aplundering expedition, the tail of his 
horse cut conipletely off. But he knew lais value too well to 
reject him on this account, and the fame of the horse, well 
known by this mark, and that of bis rider, were associated. 
It is asserted that the cry of Bunda GAora ka Sotmr, or the 
cavalier with the cut-tail horse, was certain to put the Pin- 
darries to flight, whatever were'their numbers, 
t His name vi^as Bahim Khan. 
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news of this event was received by tlie timid 
Dew an as the px’eliide to his downfab and, re- 
gardless of every thing but personal considera- 
tions, he summoned to his aid a large body of 
Mahrattas under Balaram Inglia (one of Dowlet 
Row Sindia’s predatory leaders, who was then sub- 
sisting his force by pillage), and the standard of 
Sindia w'as, on the arrival of this force, displayed 
over the ramparts of Futtyghnr, and the citadel of 
Bhopal. The next concession the minister desired 
to make to his new allies, was the fort of Isiamiuig- 
gur; hut -what his fears had granted was saved by 
the spirit of an Afghan widow lady, named Motee 
Bebee^, who, when th6 Mahrattas were ad- 
vancing, ordered the gates to be shut and the 
guns to be opened, saying she knew not by what 
authority Mooreed Mahon|^ed Khan disposed of 
the Bhopal fortresses, and that she would not 
permit any strangers to intrude where she dwelt. 
The noble resolution of this high-minded female 
appears to have been weU supported by the troops 
of the garrison ; and the Mahrattas were forced to 
retire. 

Vizier Mahomed, who had been employed in 
establishing his authority over the country round 
Chynpoor Barree, moved, the moment he heard of 
this occurrence, upon Bhopal. This led the Dewan 
and his Mahratta ally to march out of Futtyghnr to 


Aunt to Vizier Mahomed. 
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a plain four miles distant, where they were rein- 
forced by some infantry and guns, and a body 
of troops under Bappoo Sindia. 

The fort oif Futtyghur w*as on this occasion left 
to the care of the since celebrated Ameer Khan, to 
whom the custody of Ghous Mahomed w^as also 
assigned. 

Vizier Mahomed had several sharp skirmishes 
with the Mahrattas, in which his courage and talent 
gained him the advantage; but the numbers of his 
enemies would perhaps have ultimately prevailed, 
if the troubles ^ which commenced in Sindia’s own 
possessions had not made him direct his leaders to 
mthdraw from all interference with the afFafrs oi 
Bhopal. These orders were immediately obeyed, 
but Balaram carried with him the Dew'an Mooreed 
Mahomed Khan as far as Seronge. He now accused 
that chief of being the author of all his disappoint- 
ments, and of being concerned in the resistance 
which had been made to his occupation of the fort 
of Islamiiuggur. The other in vain denied the 
charge, and stated how iiTeconcileable such conduct 
was with his own interests : his notorious reputation 
as a deceiver was brought forward by the Mahratta 
leader in answ'er to all he could urge in his de- 
fence. He was threatened with torture, unless 
he immediately gave up the treasures he was 


The contest between Sinilia and the widows of his uncle 
and predecessor commenced at thie period. 
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known to possess, and his fears and confinement 
brought on a violent illness; but even this was 
treated as a trick, and when he died, Bala- 
ram refused for two days to allow his body to 
be buried, declaring his conviction that he had 
counterfeited death to effect his escape; nor was it 
till putrefaction had commenced that the Mali- 
ratta chief would resign liis prey and believe that 
for once Moorced Mahomed Khan did not practise 
deceit! The name of this man is doomed to exe- 
cration by his tribe, and to this day when a Patau 
of Bhopal visits Seronge to pay his devotion at a 
shrine sacred to Murtiza Ali'^^, it is deemed an 
essential part of the pilgrimage to bestow five 
blows with a slipper on the tomb of Mooreed Ma- 
homed Khan, to mark at once the contempt and 
indignation which his memory excites. 

After the retreat of the Mahrattas, Vizier 
Mahomed suiTounded the fort of Futtyghur, of 
whicli Ameer Khan still retained possession. The 
latter, however, soon agreed to give up G-hoiis 
Mahomed, and to evacuate the place. He after- 
wards entered into the service of Bhopal, but w^as 
found so intriguing a character, that at the end of 
six months he was discharged, and proceeded, as 
has been before stated, to share the fortunes of 
Jeswunt Row Holkar. 


* This is the title by which the Caliph Ali, the nephew and 
son-in-law of the prophet Mahorned, is’ designated. 
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The mode in which the revenues of Bhopal were 
collected, has been already noticed. The Dewan, 
which office Vizier Mahomed now filled, received 
all the collections, except those a2)propriated for 
the 2X'.rsonal support of the Nabob ; but this reve- 
nue, from the distracted state of hlalwa, and the 
incessant incursions of the Mahrattas and Piii- 
darries, was, at the present period, not above fifty 
thousand rupees, out of which an army was to ]je 
maintained that could not be reduced below four 
thousand men without endangering even the no- 
minal sovereignty of a country, which it was al- 
\rays hoped might yet enjoy peace and prosperity. 
Under such circumstances Vizier Mahomed cannot 
be censured for having, to jweserve the existence 
of the state he governed, had recourse to the same 
irregular practices, to which aft ., others, from 
Dowlet Row Sindia down to the ^ttiest chief in 
Central India, then resorted ; or, in other words, 
to endeavour to make his army support itself. 
This system of indiscTiminate violence, whiqK ap- 
pears on the first view to confound all rights and 
property, and to attain its ends by any expedient, 
was, nevertheless, not without its distinctions; 
certain principles being recognized, and, generally 
speaking, well observed by all parties. 

The Bheels, and other tribes of petty robbers, 
plundered wherever, and whatever they could. 
The chiefs of the Pindarries often contracted ohli- 
gations with the principal,' sovereigns of the conn- 
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try, wliicii limited their depredations ; and thougii 
these .freebooters had never established any cha- 
racter for good faith or honour, they had a know- 
ledge of their own interest, which constituted 
some check on their proceedings. The Grassiah 
or Rajpoot chiefs, who, deprived of their lands by 
the Mahrattas, still claimed a share of their reve- 
nues on the gToimd of their ability to injure them, 
were satisfied with a fixed and known Tanka, or 
tribute from certain territories, on which they had 
a real or pretended claim ; and their irruptions were 
directed to enforce this payment. The latter class 
of freebooters were always natives of the soil, and 
generally the friends, often the relations, of the 
Zemindars, or landholders. Their war was with 
the government, and not ’with the inhabitants. 
The next and highest description of plunderers 
were the existing governments. The armies and 
detachment.s of Bowlet Row Sindia, Holkar, and 
other Mahrattas, wherever they marched, levied as 
heavy a contribution^ as could be extorted from 
the managing officers of the province or town they 
entered or attacked. At this period the greatest 
part of the revenues of Central India were col- 
lected in the manner described. The Campoos, or 


The districts of Eaisseen, Ashta, Sehoie, Duraba, and 
Itchawur, were reconquered, and contributions were levied from 
Sluyahalpoor, Bersiah, Bhilsaj. on the North side of the 
Nerbudda, and from Seonee, and other districts South of tbut 
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brigades, of Sindia aad HoUiar traversed that iinfor- 
timate country, making little distinction to whom 
the place belonged from which they desfred to ob- 
tain money. The leaders of these corps had always 
the ready excuse, if they desired it, of a mutiny 
among tlieir troops for arrears of pay; and the 
prince whose name they usurped, avowed or dis- 
approved their actions, as it suited his temporary 
interests. 

Vizier Mahomed, not satisfied with the re- 
conquest of the districts which had been taken 
from Bhopal, levied contributions on other states. 
He displayed equal gallantry and judgment in the 
various incursions he made into the neighbouring 
principalities, winch he compelled to famish a por- 
tion of revenue to supply his exliausted resources. 
But of aU his exploits, there fe none during this 
period of his life which reflects more credit on his 
character as a soldier than the recapture of Hiis- 
singabad, which he, in concei’twith the Pindanies, 
A, D. 1803, came upon so suddenly, and with such deter- 
mined resolution, that he actually, terrified its 
governor into a surrender.^ After this exploit, 
Vizier Mahomed carried on for several years a 
petty warfare, marked by vicissitudes, with the 


* This event occurred A., D. 1 803. About a year after the 
reduction of Raissek, Hussingabad had capitulated to the 
Nagpoor Raja in 1799 * *aid remained -with him till thus 
recaptured, 
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Mahratta chiefs, who now considered him as a 
declared enemy. He in consequence endeavoured 
to strengthen himself by a connexion with the 
Pindarries. His first ally among these freebooters 
was Kurreem Khan, to whom he gave two vil- 
lages in Bersiah. Cheeto'o, another -Pindairy 
chief, entered also into a compact of friendship 
with the Prince of Bhopal. He -was promised a 
place of refuge for his family in one of its fast- 
nesses, and received a grant of the village of 
Chippaneer on the Nerbndda. The Pindarry 
leader, in return, aided the state of Bhopal against 
the Raja of Nagpoor. 

The relations between the petty state of Bhopal 
and the government of Sindia had latterly under- 
gone a considerable change, of which it is here 
necessary to take a retrospect. Madhajee Sindia 
had been, throughout his Hfe, looked upon as the 
friendly protector of the Afghan principality; 
and though no actual supremacy was either 
asserted or admitted, stiU there was, from the 
policy of both jjarties, an implied connexion. 
This led to considerable importance being at- 
tached to the Khelaut, or honorary dresses, which 
Dowlet Row Sindia sent to the Nabob, and to 
Vizier Mahomed Khan; but the latter, never- 
theless, kept aloof when Sindia required him to 
accompany his anny, then on its march to attack 
Jeswimt Row' Holkar. The consequence of this 
caution was, that when the Pindarry leaders, Kur- 
' . '2.C2 
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reem Khan, Dost Mahomed, and Cheetoo, were 
loaded with favours and created Nabo]>s (for the 
Mahratta ruler now conferred this Mahoinedan 
title) in consideration of the aid they had given, 
the brother of Vizier Mahomed, whom he sent to 
congratulate that prince on his success, was re- 
ceived with such marked coolness, as left little 
doubt of the .measures in contemplation. 

Ghous Mahomed, the son of the nominal Nabob, 
continued to regard Vizier Mahomed, after his 
elevation to the .office of Dewan, with envy and 
hatred, and in consequence entered into a league 
with the PindaiTy chief Kurreem, to supplant his 
authority. Their first efibrts were so far success- 
ful, as to compel Vizier Mahomed to retire from 
Bhopal; blithe soon returned, and, drawing them 
from that capital, forced them to seek i^fuge in 
the camp of Dowlet ‘Row,Simiiai;^'Who was then 
engaged in the siege of a neighbouring fortress. 
Although that prince deemed this the pro];>er 
period to execute a design he had long cherished, 
of seizing Kurreem f,^ yet it did not prevent his 

* The bestowing this title had no form but the chiefs 
Sindia or Holkar addressing the favoured person in writing, 
or verbally, as Nabob, on which the Chobdars and Durbar 
officers proclaimed the new title, and the party ever after as- 
sumed it, was addressed by it in letter, and had it- engraved on 
his -seal. 

t This event occurred in A. D. ISOd. Sindia afterwards 
proceeded to besiege jllhatghur, which fort was evacuated in 
A. D. 1807,. V 
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Jistoniiig to the oomplaiats of Glious Mahomed 
Khan ; and so eager was this imbeciie chief to 
rain Vizier Mahomed, that he engaged to sur- 
render the fort of Islamnuggur, pay four lacks of 
rupees in casli, and present an annual tribute of fifty 
thousand rupees to Sindia, with eleven thousand to 
his public officers. Having consented to these dis- 
graceful terms, he proceeded to Bhopal, after being 
invested with an lionorary dress by How let Row 
Sindia, whose ostensible support he seems to have 
thought sufficient to maintain him in power ; nor 
does he appear, on his return, to have met with 
any opposition, on the part of Vizier Mahomed. 

The fort of Islamhuggiir was immediately sur- 
rendered to one of Sihdia's officers ; and eighteen 
days after that event, Hyat Mahomed died. He 
was seventy-three years of age, very corpulent, 
and of large stature. This weak and wretched 
prince appears to have been completely exhausted 
by the harassing scenes amid which he lived; and 
those near him relate that his invocations for death 
to release him, were frccpicnt and earnest. 

In the same year that Hyat Mahomed died, 
Ilussingabad and Chynpoor Barree were taken by 
the armies of the Nagpoor Raja, one of whose 
generals, Sadick Aii, was invited by Ghoiis Ma- 
homed to advance on Bhopal. Vizier Mahomed 
probably felt himself unable to prevent these ruin- 
ous measures, taken as they were by one who was 
the recognized prince of the country. He, in 
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consequence, after expressing his indignation at 
such disgTacefol proceedings, retired to the for- 
tress of 'Gunnour, leaving the capital, and part 
of his own property, to be plundered. Sadick 
Ali, after remaining at Bhopal about six weeks, 
retired towards Nagpoor, carrying with Mm the 
son of Ghoiis Mahomed as an hostage, while the 
agents he left in possession of Bhopal placed that 
prince under restraint. 

Vizier Mahomed watched these events, and, 
encouraged by the secuiity that appeared to reign 
among his enemies, he detennined on an attempt 
to recover Bhopal. He left Gunnour with Ms ad- 
herents in the evening, and by break of day 
reached * the city. The walls were instantly as- 
saulted, the Mahrattas in the town were attacked 
and expelled, and the fort of Futtyghur was eva- 
cuated during the night. On meeting Ghous Ma- 
homed, he rebuked Mm in the harshest and most 
contemptuous manner. The weak prince said, 
that he had been betrayed by wicked men, whom 
he named. Vizier Mahomed ordered them to be 
immediately produced, saying, “ If these are the 
** wretches who have betrayed you, punish them 
** forthwith.” Six Hindu officers f of rank, or more, 

A distance of nearly 40 males. 

f Lai Jee and Roop Chund were trodden to death by ele- 
phants. Nowbut Ral JBucksbee (or paymaster), Benee Lai 
Moonsliee (secretary), and Sooruj Jviul, v/cre blown from 
guns. . , 
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were put to death. Besides these, two Brahmins 
were bound; and a cow being killed before them, 
their mouths w'ere opened with wedges, and the 
blood poured down their throats : they were then 
liberated, and desired to go and describe the taste 
of cow’s blood to Sindia and the Nagpoor Raja. No 
mode of vengeance could have been more cruel or 
insulting than that which Vizier Mahomed thus 
perpetrated. It was thought that he had outraged 
the feelings of the Mahratta princes, of whom the 
traitors he punished were but the instruments, 
beyond the hope of forgiveness; but he succeeded, 
for the moment, in averting the anger of Sindia, 
by promising faithfully to fulfil the terms into 
which Ghous Mahomed had entered, and by send- 
ing his eldest son as an hostage for the liquidation 
of such part of the four lacks of rupees as was 
still in aiTear. 

About a year after these transactions, Vizier Ma- 
homed reconquered the territories of Bhopal North 
of the Nerbudda, which had been seized by Sadick 
All, whose brother, the governor of those districts, 
was slain. Some months aftei*wards, Ameer Khan 
solicited and obtained the assistance of Vizier 
Mahomed in a contest with the Raja of Nagpoor. 
They came upon the troops of that prince in a 
situation where they were strongly posted; but 
Ameer Khan, nevertheless, proposed an immediate 
attack. Vizier Mahomed, who was remarkable, 
notwithstanding his sense and courage, for bis 
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superstitious prejudices *5 said the day was imfoi** 
timate, and requested him to defer it. This, how- 
ever, Ameer Kiian refused to do, with an ex- 
pressed contempt of the reason on which the ad- 
vice was grounded. The action, in which he im- 
mediately engaged, had an unfavourable termi- 
nation. Ameer Khan being (from having fallen 
from his horse) reported slain, his followers, after 
plundering their own camp, fled in every direction. 
The discomfited chief went to the tent of Vizier 
Mahomed, who had taken no share in the battle, 
and requested he would accompany him in the re- 
treat he was compelled to make. But the latter, 
who was disgusted with the whole conduct of his 
ally, and quite indignant at the cowardice and want 
of discipline of his followers, bade Ameer Khan 
go back, as he had advanced, alone. ** You,” lie 
said, ‘‘ who have no country to fight fo|y ui^y 
“ think a casual defeat of little importance; but in 
the defence of a state, the reputation of its leader 
is one of its strongest bulwarks ; and that, if once 
lost, cannot be regained. What hopes could a 
people entertain of a chief in my situation, who 


* He always carried, about with hini a Takweein, or alma- 
nack, in which the good or bad days were noted, according to 

the calculations of astrologers; but besides this he had great 
, faith in omens. It is difficult to say, how much of this belief 
was real or pretended; he certainly, amidst the extraordinary 
vicissitudes of his life, often derived and imparted tp his fol- 
lowers courage freim the slightest events. 
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“ shrunk from danger? Retreat, therefore, shall 
“ never be resorted to by me, till I have convinced 
my enemies that I am resolved to achieve what- 
ever is within the verge of possibility This 
conference was quite public : Vizier Mahomed 
acted as he said he would; he immediately led 
his troops, who were animated by Ms brave reso- 
lution, and proud of the superioiity of theii’ chief, 
against the Nagpoor army, which he forced, in 
their turn, to give ground ; but their numbers were 
too great, and he derived no benefit, except the 
substantial one of maintaining his high name by 
this temporary success. His attempts at this pe- 
riod to obtain the assistance and mediation of the 
British government f, were unsuccessful; for 
though there was no doubt, from the character of 
Vizier Mahomed, that it was with a view to 
self-preservation alone that he had contracted 
friendship with the Pindarry leaders and Ameer 
Khan, this could not prevent his being classed 
among those who had combined to overrun the 
territories of Nagpoor and the Deckan. He had, 
in fact, not only co-operated with these plunderers, 


■* I took down this speech of Vizier Mahomed from the 
relation of a roost intelligent native, who was present when it 
was made ; and had it subsequently, confirmed by others who 
heard it. 

i' Enoyet Musseali was employed on this occasion to endea- 
vour to interest iNIr. Jenkins, the resident at the court of Nag- 
poor, in his favour. 
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but his country wiis their professed asylum. He 
was, ill consequence, at this period in imminent 
hazard of being destroyed by the British forces, 
which advanced under Sir Barry Close across the 
Nerbiidda. That army acted in co-operation with 
the Baja of Nagpoor against Ameer Khan ; but the 
ofRcer who commanded it had discretionary orders 
to attack Bhopal. The danger which threatened 
this petty state was averted by the jealousy of the 
court of Nagpoor, and by the open and manly con- 
duct of Vizier Mahomed. While Sadick Ali 
was seizing Chynpbor BaiTee and other posses- 
sions, Vizier Mahomed sent an agent to Colonel 
Close to describe the necessity under which lie 
had acted, to urge the claims of the Bhopal 
family on the British nation, for the aid formerly 
given to General Goddard, and finaliy to state 
his complete acquiescence in whatever terms the 
Colonel might dictate. His agent was instructed 
to declare distinctly, that no thoughts of oppo- 
sition were entertained against a nation winch 
was regarded by the princes and nobles of Bhopal 
with a hereditary feeling of hope and confidence, 
and towards which no extreme of distress could 
ever make them place themselves in the relation 
of enemies. 

The conduct of Vizier Mahomed and his 
officers, when the British troops were witliin and 
near his territories, con’esponded with his pro- 
fessions. But he chiefly owed, his safety to the 
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vaciliatiiig policy of Ragojee Bhoiislahj on whose 
friendship the British government had every day 
less cause to rely. He saw and took advan- 
tage of this state of affairs : he eagei'ly pressed 
the claim of Bhopal to British protection; hut 
an apprehension that interference in its concerns 
would involve much einharrassment, and carry 
government beyond the limit they wished, led to 
the rejection of aU the propositions wdiich he theii 
made, and often repeated during the seven suc- 
cessive years of his arduous and unsupported 
struggles to maintain the existence of the state of 
which he was the head. This gallant chief was at 
once an object of terror and of calumny at the 
Mahratta courts, particularly at those of Nagpoor 
and Gualior. ^ Their efforts to destroy him had 
driven him to have recourse to every means for 
the preservation of himself and his country ; but, 
forgetting that they were the real authors of the 
condition in which he was placed, they repre- 
sented him as the willing associate of Pihdarries, 
the patron of plunderers,* and the chief enemy to 
the restoration .of peace in Central India. Viewed 
in this light, a combination of various states was 
formed against him, which, from the strength col- 
lected, seemed to render his escape from destruc- 
tion almost impossible. But this part of the 
subject deserves minute notice, as it evinces in a 
remarkable manner, what the natives, of India 
are capable of effecting, when commanded by an 
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able leader who possesses tlieir confidence and 
attachment. 

In March 1812, one of Dowlet Row Sindia’s 
principal generals, Juggoo Bappoo, made an attack 
on Bhopal, wdth the troops of which he liad several 
slight actions, but appears to have made no im- 
pression. The pretence for tins attack was the 
non-payment of suras due by Vizier Mahomed to 
the government of Siiidia. On a small amount 
being given, and a promise of more, Juggoo 
Bappoo retired during the monsoon to a neigli- 
bouring district. TOien the season opened, this 
officer again advanced ; and the approach of the 
Nagpoor troops under Sadick Ali, announced 
the commencement of that combined plan of 
operations, which Sindia and the Raja of Nag- 
poor had for some time contemplated -ag^nst 
Bhopal. Their object was its annj^iiation, and 
an engagement was entered into by ' which the 
parties agreed to share equally its territory, the 
com])lete conquest of which they anticipated as 
the certain result of their great preparations. 

The city of Bhopal, which stands on the high land 
of Gondwarra North of the Nerbiidda, is of consi- 
derable extent, and about four miles in circumfe- 
rence. It is surrounded by a tolerable wall, but 
without any ditch, or other defence, on three faces. 
On tlie other, or Soiitheni face, is the citadel of 
Fiittyghm-, which stands on an eminence, and is de- 
fended on one side by -the tank or lake of Bhopal, a 
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noble sheet of water, which extends in length fire 
miles, and is in average breadth about one. Most of 
the in’eguiar crags or heights upon tlie bank of the 
lake had formerly been fortified; but all these works 
were at this period in a very bad condition, and 
their appearance, with that of the empty houses, (for 
Vizier Mahomed had warned all the inhabitants 
that could uot share in the toils and dangers of the 
siege, to depart,) made Bhopal look more like a 
desolated ruin than the capital of a country. The 
events which ensued will be best given in a plain 
narrative^ written by a respectalde person wlio 
witnessed the actions he has described. 

“ Vizier Mahomed had within the walls of 
Bhopal nearly six thousand horse and foot in his 
own pay, three thousand Pindarries under Namdar 
Khan, nephew of Kurreem, and two thousand 
men furnished by the Zemindars of the Tal Per- 
gunnah, and by Ruttun Singh, Thakoor or Lord a, 
of Satunbaree. 

“ When Juggoo Bappoof, after the rainy season 
rvas over, invested Bhopal, he was joined by one of 
his officers named Dan Singh, who reinforced him 

* 'i’he name of the respectable Maliomedan who furnished 
mo with this account was Ameer-Khan. He had been a soldier, 
and had become a merchant. His account was compared 
and corrected by tliat of sevei'al others, and no Let has been 
stated that has not been authenticated. 

+ His proper name was Jugapoh Bap poo, but he is best 
known in Indian history byi-hd naineof Juggoo Bappoo. 
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with twelve battalions of infantry and thirty guns, 
and this force* already amonntrog to twenty-five 
thousand, was subsequently augmented by the 
corps of Ram Lal*‘ and Krishna .Bhow, consisting 
of fifteen thousand men, horse and foot, and an 
army from Nagpoor under Sadick Ah of nearly 
thirty thousand men. 

** When this great force, amoimting altoge- 
ther to seventy thousand menf, was assem- 
bled, the siege commenced. During the first 
fortnight there was only a cannonading, after 
which the regular infantry commanded by Dan 
Singh, assaulting , ^hzier Mahomed’s out-posts, 
drove them with much loss on both sides under 
the shelter of the towm^:, which the besiegers 
began to batter — ^having occupied all the advanced 
positions from which the besieged had been driven. 
The latter, when confined within the wtiUs, suf- 
fered some distress, particularly the Pindarries, 
who representing to Vizier Mahomed that they 
were unable to procure forage for their horses, 


* Ram Lai was commander of the home, and Krishna Bhow 
of the infantry. 

t This statement is, perhaps, exaggerated by ten or fifteen 
thousand men, but the force is acknowledged by all to have 
been very great, 

X It is stated in Major Henley’s notes on this siege, that the 
friends of Vbier Mahomed had on this occasion the utmost 
difficulty in prevailing on him to abandon the tombs of his 
ancestors, where the principal battery of the enemy was after- 
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requested his permission to withdi'aw from the 
city. Vizier Mahomed consented, and the Pin- 
dailies withdi’ew by a by-road unknown to the 
enemy. Most of the mounted troops belonging' 
to the Zemindars were compelled by the same 
necessity to follow this example. They pro- 
mised, however, to assist as much as possible, by 
conveying grain to the town as opportunities 
should occur : they fiilfilled their pledge, and 
the besieged received for a time occasional sup- 
plies by a secret road leading from the gates of 
the old fort of Bhopal, over hiUs and defiles. 
But a deserter from the town gave information to 
the enemy of this communication, and it was 
immediately stopped by Sadick AH, who occu- 
pied a space reaching from the gate of the old 
fort to the Gunnour gate of the town wall. 
Juggoo Bappoo also took positions which com- 
manded the approach to the principal gates of the 
town wall; and the three or four remaining ones 
were blocked up in the same manner by Bara Lai 
and Krishna Bhow. TOiHst the enemy were em- 
ployed in preventing the ingress or egress to or 
from the town, Vizier Mahomed made his dispo- 
sitions for defence, by posting a certain number 
of men inside of each gate*. He gave a strict 
order to his troops that they should not expend 


* The bid fort was guarded-' by a Rajpoot officer, named 
Bongur Singh, with one hundred men, Tlie Gunnour gate by 
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animuiiitioii by firing unnecessaril/j wliicb could 
only tend to iiiipress the enemy with an opinio!?. 
of their unsteadiness; and was so rigid in enfor- 
cing its observance, that after the occuiTeiice 
of several false alarms from unnecessary firing, 
he punished the offenders by cutting off their 
ears and noses, and expelling them with disgrace 
from the town. The siege commenced about 
.1813. the latter end of October. In November the 
regular infantry of Juggoo Bajipoo drwe in 


Thakoor Jey Singh, with two hundred. The Gondwarra gate 
by a Seid named Meer Bakur Ali, with two hundred. The 
Mungulwarra by another Seid named Nunga Sir, (Bare head,) 
from continually going with his head uncovered, who had two ; 
hundred men under him. The Etwarra gate by JMoolaeeni 
Khan, with two hundred men. The Jurnarath gate by a 
Chelah named Khaja Buksh, with two hundred. The Sond- 
warra gate by Moiz-Mahomed Khan, sou of Ghous Ma- 
homed, with four hundred men; and the Humraamel gate by 
Kurreem Mahomed Khan, with two hundred. In a suburb 
called Vizier Gunge, founded by Auzier Mahomed outside 
of the. town, an officer named Goolshun Row was posted with 
five hundred men. Futtyghiir w&s defended by an officer named 
Dil Mahomed Khan, with two hundred men, A fortified 
eminence within Futtyghur called the Bala Kella, or upper 
fort, was guarded by a Rajpoot named Zalim Singh, with one 
hundred men. The sally-port of Futtyghur was defended by 
Soota Khan, a Chelah, with one hundred men. Vizier 
Mahomed did not restrict himself to any particular place, but 
with five hundred men, under his immediate personal command, 
had a general superintendence over all the posts, to any of 
which be was ready, to move' as occasion required. 
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tlie Bho]3ai outposts, as before-mentioned : and 
in tlie beginning of December the enemy took 
up the positions that have been detailed, to block- 
ade the town gates. Shortly after this,. Vizier 
Mahomed was informed of a spot where treasure 
was supposed to be concealed. He ordered the 
ground to ]}e dug, and found twenty-two large 
bags, or sacks, contmning each eight or ten thou- 
sand pieces of copper, fie also found thirty small 
iron guns, in good condition : these he directed to 
be mounted on the walls, while the copper was 
coined, and distributed to the troops. Grain had 
now' become so scarce, tliat only two seers ^ were 
procurable for a rupee. As it has been stated 
that every road to the town W'as blocked up by 
the enemy, it is necessaiy to recollect, in order to 
account for the besieged continuing to receive oc- 
casional supplies, that the town of Bhopal is de- 
fended by a large lake on the western side, over 
W'hich grain was from time to tune transported 
in boats, for the use of the besieged, by some of 
the principal Zemindars, or landholders, of the 
country, and particularly by Ruttim Singh. The 
progress of the Ijesiegers was slow during the 
first two months. The wall of the town of 
Bhopal is high and strong, and the artillery of 
the enemy seldom fired more than forty shots in 

* A seer is eighty rupees in weight; and, according to the 
Oojein rupee, this may be estimated about two pounds aver- 
dupois. 
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a day, except on occasions of their maldng an 
attack. None had yet been made upon the body 
of the town; but about the middle of Decem- 
ber a general assault took place. A storming 
party was directed upon every gate, whilst others 
attempted to escalade the w'alls ; but they were 
repulsed at every point, though not till after 
a conflict whicli lasted eighteen hours. The 
conduct of Vizier Mahomed on this occasion 
gave great courage and confidence to the troops 
and the inhabitants. He flew himself, or sent 
succour, to every point that was pressed, till attack 
after attack was abandoned, in despair by the 
assailants. 

A, D. isu. “ In the month of January two different assaults 
on the town were made at the same time — one by 
Sadick Ali on the Gimnour gate, and the other 
by Dan Singh on the Mungulwaixa gate. Some 
of the assailants were so successful as to effect an 
entrance by escalade over a part of the wall that 
had been battered neai’ the top ; but they met with 
so warm a reception from the defenders within, that 
the whole of them were forced to retreat. The 
partial success of the attack on the Mungulwan\a 
gate having attracted the attention of the be- 
sieged, who all crowded to that quarter, the de- 
fence of the Gunnoiir gate was neglected ; and a 
party were enabled to escalade the wail and gain 
a bastion, where they planted their standard. 
This display, however, afforded but a short-lived 
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triumph; as the women of this quarter of the 
town, alarmed at the danger that threatened them, 
assembled in crowds on the tops of houses and 
other high places, and attacked the enemy with a 
shower of tiles, stones, and other missiles. The 
unexpected annoyance from these Amaisons galled 
the assailants so severely, that they were com- 
pelled to lower their standard, and could hardly 
maintain their ground. At tliis juncture Vizier 
Mahomed, having repulsed the attack at the 
Munguiwarra gate, arrived to oppose that at 
the Gumiour gate, where he was equally suc- 
cessful, forcing those who had entered to retire 
precipitately and with great loss.’^' He was quite 
delighted with the conduct of the women who 
had defended this unguarded post, and, after 
higlily applauding their courage, he rewarded 
them with presents for the essential service 
whicli they had performed. No event that oc- 
emred gave Vizier Mahomed such satisfaction 
as this. He was of a very sanguine temper, and 
inclined to superstition; and he drew a happy 
presage, from the display of valour made by the 
females of the town upon this occasion, that the 
place was not destined to fall into the hands of 
the I'jesiegers. Tiie situation, however, of the de- 


* Another account states that the scaling-ladders were 
thrown down, which left, the assailants ’without jx'lreat, and 
the greater part of them were' de&troved. 
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fenders of Bhopal became every day worse : during' 
the month of February the price of the coarsest 
grain rose to the rate of a rupee per seer/^ The 
boats had hitherto continued to bring occasional, 
though scanty supplies; but this mode of relief was 
discovered by the enemy, who bribed the boatmen 
to desert. This misfortune reduced the l^esieged 
to such distress, that numbers of the inhabitants, 
as well as the troops, were unable to resist oppor- 
tunities which occurred of withdrawing ; which, 
with casualties, diminished the number of the gar- 
rison from six thousand to as many hundreds. The 
Mahomedan part of this body did not scruple to 
eat carrion ; while the most rigid of the Hindus 
endeavoured to appease the cravings of hunger by 
making food, of bruised tamarind-stones and the 
leaves of trees. They, however, at times received 
assistance from the besiegers themselves, some of 
whom, tempted by exorbitant profit, fiiraished by 
stealth supplies of grain, which were handed over 
the walls. During this month some more eJfforts 
were made by Dan Singh, but with such unvaried 
bad success, that it excited the indignation of ano- 
ther commander, named Earn Lai, who resolved to 
make a desperate attack, boasting that he would 
in the course of next day be in possession of the 
town. In fiiirtherance of this determination, he 


* A seer, as hasljeen explained, is two pounds weight. The 
usual price of the best grain is twenty seers the rupee. 
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prepared an assaulting party of three thousand 
chosen men, with which he marched before day- 
break upon Vizier Gunge. The troops stationed 
at this point were, fortunately on the alert, 
and opened a smart fire, whicdi gave the alarm 
to the besieged in the town : the latter immedi- 
ately sent out two guns to their support, which, 
with those from the walls and from Fiittyghiir, 
were so well served, and did such execution by a 
cross fire amongst the enemy, that when day broke 
nearly a thousand of them were killed and 
wounded. The assailants, notwithstanding this 
loss, pushed boldly on till they advanced so close 
to the walls of Bhopal as to be under cover from 
the cannon. At this crisis Vizier Mahomed with 
only fifty men made a sally from the Jumarath 
gate, and the party at Vizier Gunge sallying from 
thence at the same time, they made conjointly 
an attack upon the enemy with such desperate 
resolution and ardour, that they forced them to 
retreat, with their numbers reduced from three 
thousand to little more than five hundred. Vizier 
Mahomed lost on this occasion sixty or seventy 
of his best men, which, with other casualties, 
kssened his adherents to the small number of two 
hundred. But Ram Lai, one of the bravest of 
the leaders of his enemies, was so much dispirited 
and afflicted by the defeat he had sustained, and 
the loss of so many irien, that he would never 
venture upon another assault., 
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“ Grain was not now procurable in Bliopalj ex- 
cept snch as was sold clandestinely by the be- 
siegers ; even that was little, and at tlie enhanced 
rate of two rupees per seer, whilst it continixed to 
be sold in the Mahratta camp at the rate of one 
rupee for five seers. To preserve life, the be- 
sieged had no other food than what has been 
before mentioned, pOiinded tamarind-stones and 
Casnee^'; and even these t\’tm articles were not to 
be had under the exorbitant price of a rupee and 
a half per seer. 

In the month of March the besieged experi- 
enced some respite from hostilities on the part of 
the enemy, in consequence of the death of Juggoo 
Bappoo, an event which occupied the Mahrattas 
nearly a month. The performance of the funeral 
obsequies and rites of this chief, appears to have 
been deemed a duty that superseded every other. 
About the end of the month of April one of Vi- 
zier Mahomed’s officers, named Doongiir Singh, 
who had been stationed with a party of one hun- 
dred men (now reduced to ten) to defend the 
old fort, allowed himself to be tampered with by 
Sadick AH Khan ; and he not only deserted his 
post during the night, but conducted about five 
hundi-ed of the enemy into the fort he had aban- 


Casnee, — Cichorium Intybus, or Succory. It was proba- 
bly the root of this plant that was used as food. 
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doiied. It chanced that two men stationed at 
the old fort gate leading to the town, were 
alarmed at the bustle made by the Nagpoor 
troops as they entered. They imagined at first 
tliat it was created by Doongiir Singh returning 
from his rounds ; but upon attentively listening, 
they became convinced that the noise w* as that of 
a larger party than he had under his command. 
In order to ascertain the fact, they cautiously en- 
tered the fort, and on arriving near the Mau- 
soleum of the late nabob Fyze Mahomed Khan, 
they found it fiUed by a body of the enemy, 
with the matches of their fire-arms lighted. On 
this discovery, one of the men hastened to report 
the circumstance to Vizier Mahomed, who en- 
quired what had become of Doongur Singh ; the 
other replied that he could not tell, but advised 
that some prompt and decisive steps should be 
taken, otherwise the enemy would soon possess 
the town. On this remark, Vizier Mahomed, who 
had at that time only thirty men with him, cast 
an anxious glance at his son Nuzzer Mahomed 
Khan, who, construing the expression of his father’s 
eye into a wish that he should be the first to go 
against the enemy, entreated permission to do so. 
‘ If matters are come to this crisis,’ said Vizier 
Mahomed, " we must ah go.’ But, on farther soli- 
citation from his son, he permitted him to proceed 

* The irregular infantry of ^Native princes in India use 
luatchloeks. 
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ii) advance with twelve men, whilst he himself 
v/ith the remainder of his party followed at a short 
distance. 

A. D. 1813, “ In the mean time the enemy had not quit- 

ted the Mausoleum, but, conceiving themselves 
akeady masters of Bhopal, had Iiecome neg- 
lectfiil of precaution : many of them had laid 
their matchlocks aside, whilst others undressing 
themselves sat down at their ease, enjoying the 
thoughts of their fancied success. On Nuzzer 
Mahomed arriving near the Mausoleum, two of 
the Patans who were a few paces in advance 
of the rest, called out, with a view of deceiving 
the enemy, to those in the rear, “ Come on, 
“comrades; the enemy are very inferior to us 
“ iu numbers.” A volley was instantly fired by 
this small party, which did great execution, as the 
fire-arms of the Patans consisted of a species of 
blunderbuss, each of which was loaded with thirty 
or forty small balls. ^Ihe enemy were thrown 
into, the greatest disorder and consternation by this 
unexpected attack. They were also deceived by 
the call purposely made by the foremost Patans, and 
in this state of peri)lexity were incapable of adopt- 
ing any plan of defence. Vizier Mahomed with }iis 
party joined that of his son, and the whole of this 
little hand of Patans threw aside their fire-arms, 
and, drawing their swords, rushed with impetuo- 
sity into the Mausoleum. Those of the enemy 
who could escape offered little or no resistance, but 
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they left behind them above a hundred men killed 
and wounded, and a number of their arms and 
clothes. Vizier Mahomed Khan was on this oc- 
casion most severely bruised with stones; and 
Nuzzer Mahomed Khan received a deep sabre cut 
on the shoulder, and a slight one on the liead. 
This success was attended with more impor- 
tant consequences than could have been antici- 
pated. In a few days after it occurred (in the 
beginning of May) Sadick Ali Khan announced 
his having had a dream, in w'^hich he heard a 
voice uttering awful maledictions against him 
for his apostacy, in leaguing with infidels against 
the followers of the most high Prophet. He 
had been warned, he added, to desist from at- 
tempts which were alike fiitile and impious, for 
it was evident the besieged were under the im- 
mediate protection of a divine Providence. The 
impression, real or pretended, made on Sadick 
Ali by. this dream, was so great, that he pub- 
licly declared his resolution of conforming to 
what it dictated, and in consequence issued orders 
to his army to prepare to withdraw from Bhopal, 
Dan Singh and others of Sindia’s commanders 
used many argannents to induce him to remain; 
but their entreaties were answered by exhortation 
to follow his example, if they wished to avoid the 
vengeance of Heaven. , 

“ After the departure of Sadick Ali, which 
greatly injxired the confederate cause, the lead- 
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ers and troops of Sindia, fatigued by a harass- 
ing service which had already lasted nine months, 
during which they had lost many thousands of 
their men, without making any substantial pro- 
gress in their oj^eratioiis, desisted from any farther 
attempts against Bhopal ; and, after a fortniglit 
spent , in preparation for marching, they raised the 
siege by moving towards Sarungpoor, at which 
place they cantoned.” 

Such was the termination of tliis memorable at- 
tack upon Bhopal; but the danger to that city was 
not yet over. Jeswunt Bow Bhow, the cousin’’' 
of Juggoo Bappoo, who had succeeded to the com- 
mand of his troops, employed himself during the 
monsoon in making preparations for renewing the 
siege the moment the season would permit. Vi- 
zier Mahomed, who, though his means and num- 
bers were reduced to the lowest ebb, still preserved 
an unbroken spirit, employed himself during the 
rainy season in sending grain and stores from 
Baisseen to Bhopal, to enable him to sustain ano- 
ther attack. His difficulties, however, appeared in- 
surmountable ; the Pindarries had all joined the 
camp of the Bhow, and that was now reinforced by 
Jean Baptiste, an Eiiro2.)ean f commander in the 

* Jeswunt Row Bhow was the son of Jewa Diida, llie first 
cousin of Juggoo Bappoo. 

t Tliis officer, though culled an European, was born in India. 
He is the half-brother of Holonel Filoxe, celebrated for having 
betrayed Nana Fnrnavese. — Vide 'i'ooue’s letter <jn liic iMah- 
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service of Sindia, who brought a well-equipped 
Campoo, or brigade, of eight battalions and about 
forty guns. Fortunately for Bhopal, a serious 
dissension now occurred amongst its enemies’ 
leaders. The refusal of Jeswimt Row Bhow to 
make an advance of money to pay the troops of 
Baptiste was the first ground of discontent : this 
was daily aggravated, till a chance quaiTel beUveen 
a party of their foragers caused each to draw out 
their troops, and a serious afiray ensued. But the 
foUow^ers of the Bhow, particularly the infantry, 
which had suffered extremely during the siege, 
were not able to stand against the frCvSh and better- 
disciplined brigades of Baptiste ; they fled in 
every direction, leaving theii* camp to be plundered. 

This action took place at Sehore, where Baptiste is 
said to have taken one hundred and three guns of 
different sizes. The Bhow and some of the leaders 
took refuge under the walls of Bhopal, ’where 
they wi^ere permitted to shelter themselves for one 
night, but requested to depart early the next day, a .3).18 h . 
as it was apprehended that their remaining there 
might be a motive for another attack, which, if 
aided by the renewal of a hostile combination, 
would probably have effected the destruction of 
this principality in spite of the heroic efforts made 
in its defence. That Baptiste did not prosecute the 
siege has been variously accounted for ; but the 
real cause was, that the overture made by Vizier 
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Mahomed at this period to the Biitish agent* * * § iti 
Biindlecund had been so fra* favourably enter- 
tained, that the resident f at tlie court of Gualior 
had called upon Sindia to abstain from prosecu- 
ting hostilities against Bhopal, as that country 
gained importance when viewed as an instru- 
ment for repressing the Pindarries, whose ex- 
cesses now menaced the general peace of India. 
The resident t at Nagpoor also, to whom Vizier 
Mahomed had sent an agent, evinced equal pene- 
tration in the delineation he early gave of the ac- 
tual condition and character of this principality, 
and the eventual benefit that might be derived 
from its firiendly disposition, local advantages j and 
resources, in the approaching contest against the 
predatory system which now threatened to desor 
late India. 

Though Vizier Mahomed, when relieved from 
the pressure of misfortune, did not pursue his 
object of ol)taining the protection of the Eng- 
lish with the same ardour he at first exhibited, 
and the negotiations that ensued were never 
matured into any engagement during his life J ; 


* The late Mr. Waiichape. 

t Mr. Strachey. — Vide that gentleman’s Correspondence. 

, I Vide Despatch from Mr. .Tetikins to Mr, Secretary Adam, 
dated Sptli October, 1814. 

§ Vizier Mahomed died in'18l6. In 1 814 Mr. Jenkins’ 
letter to Lord Moira' stateis, that the Ih-itish government bad 
afforded its protection to the, state of Bhopal ; but this appears 
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yet, the knowledge of his being in constant 
communication with the public officers of the Bri- 
tish government was no slight shield, as it deterred 
his most powerful enemies from attacking him. 
He w^as, nevertheless, continually engaged in that 
predatory warfare, amid which he had lived, and 
of which the territories of the state that he go- 
verned had long been the vortex. One of the last 
actions of his life was an effort to reconcile, by in- 
termarriages, his family with that of Ghous Ma- 
homed*. Vizier Mahomed died in February, 
A. D. 1816, aged fifty- one, after having governed 
Bhopal little more than nine years ; but of this 
short period he had not passed one day in repose. 
This principality, from the hour he assumed 
the government until that of his death, was 
threatened with destruction. Such a man could 
alone have saved it. Though as remarkable for 
prowess and valour as the most desperate of the 
Afghan race, he was, in his manners, mild and 
pleasing; but his look and stature were alike com- 
manding, and there was in his disposition a stern- 


to have been afterwards withdrawn; though by Mr. Strachey’s 
ooramunication from Gualior, it seems to have been, our in- 
terference alone that prevented Baptiste’s attack on Bhopal. 

* The daughter of Ghous Mahomed was married to Nuzzer 
Mahomed, the second and favourite son of Vizier Mahomed; 
while the latter chief gave the eldest son of the Nabob, his 
niece, the daughter of Kiirreem Mahomed, the present minister 
of Bhopal. 
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ness t ^at inspii’ed awe. He latterly gave way to 
habits of dissipation, which were believed to have 
shortened* liis existence. All, acquainted with 
the vicissitudes of his life, deeply regretted his 
death at the moment it occurred. He should 
liave lived to behold his j^atriotic efforts re- 
warded ; to see the people of the land he loved 
rescued from destruction, and raised to happiness 
and prosperity by the government which he had 
through life courted, and on which his hopes till 
the last hour of his life rested. This destiny was 
reseiwed for a son whom he selected and educated 
as his successor, and who proved himself every 
way worthy of his father. 

Nuzzer Mahomed has been aheady mentioned 
as fighting and bleeding, while yet a youth, by his 
father’s side, at the memorable siege of Bhopal. 
Hopeless of his eldest son, who was a slave to 
habits of indolence and excess, which eneiwated 
both his mind and body, Vizier Mahomed had 
early determined upon his successor, whose edu- 
cation was an object of his eaniest solicitude ; and, 
ill addition to his other acquirements, Nuzzer 
Mahomed had leamt so well the duties of a sol- 


* Vizier Mahomed, according to the account given hy 
those who knew him best to Major Henley, became daring 
the last years of his life much addicted to intoxicating li- 
quors j and he died of an inflammatory fever, supposed to 
liave beeii brought on by that cause, after a short illness of 
four days. 
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dier, that on his father’s death he stood tlie first 
in fame among the chiefs of the country. The 
respect for the memory of his father, combined 
with his own high qualities, made aU the nobles 
press the government of Bhopal upon his ac- 
ceptance. 

Ghoiis Mahomed, who, though siink into ob- 
scurity, was still called Nabob, made no objection 
to his elevation; and his eldest brother. Ameer 
Mahomed Khan, stupified with his excesses, was 
among the first to avow publicly his own disqua- 
lifications, and to urge his younger brother to take 
upon himself the administration of the affairs of 
the state. To this Nuzzer Mahomed consented; 
and his fii’st efforts were dh’ected to the favourite 
object of his fathex^’s life, a treaty of peace udth 
the English goveimment. The policy of this 
measure had been long under discussion, and a 
fear of the embarrassments it might j)rodiice had 
led the India government in England to desire 
that no such treaty should be concluded; but the 
outrages committed by the Piiidarries forced the 
Governor-general to a course of measures, which 
made obedience to such restrictive orders im- 
possible. 

The first step of the campai^ of 1817 was an 
engagement with the state of Bhopal, concluded a. 
at Hussingabad which guaranteed that territory 

* This engagement was negotiated by me in coixcert with 
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to its actual ruler, and stiiDiiiated for his aiding 
the British army with a contingent, and co-ope- 
rating to the utmost of his means in the ensuing 
war. No obligations were ever more faithfully 
fulfilled. Niizzer Mahomed received, as the re- 
ward of his zeal and efforts, the fine province 
named Punj Mahal, or the five districts, ’^vhich 
were taken from a Jaghiredar ** of the Paishwah, 
and which not only joined the territories of Bho- 
pal, but had formerly been an integral portion of 
that principality. The restoration of the fort of 
Isiamnuggur, subsequently obtained from Sindia, 
though of little value, was esteemed beyond all 
other favours by the ruling family of Bhopal. It 
contained the tomb of Yar Mahomed; and its 
position, almost at the gates of the capital, had 
made its separation from the state a source of the 
greatest annoyance. The condition of this prin- 
cipality at Vizier Mahomed’s death was so low, 
that its actual revenue could not have amounted 
to one lack of rupees. It was now, however, 
raised to a high rank among the secondary class 
of Native states. Its rescued territories included 
almost aU the provinces its princes formerly pos- 
sessed; and its, revenues yielded tVoin nine t^o ten 
lacks of rupees, with the expectation of soon ex- 
ceeding thirty. 


Lieutenant-Colonel' Adams, C, B. comuranding the force at 
Hussingabad. * The Vinchnor chief. 
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Never were prospects more flattering than a 
those of Niizzer Mahomed, when an unhappy 
accident terminated his life, and left his family 
and country to mourn the untimely and irre- 
parable loss of a prince who seemed born for the 
times in which he lived, and who promised to be 
as active and successful in restoring his country 
to prosperity, as his father had been in saving it 
from destruction. His death was occasioned by 
the discharge of a pistol he carried about his 
person, nrhich he laid down when playing in his 
inner apartments with his infant daughter; and it 
is supposed to have been fired by his brother-in- 
law, Foujdar Khan, a child of eight years of age, 
who was the only one present on this melancholy 
occasion. The sensation caused by his death was 
great, and men gave way for the moment to 
the worst suspicions. These, however, were dis- 
pelled by the minute investigation which took 
place, and by the conduct of aU to whom such a 
design could have been attributed, or who could 
in any way have expected benefit from the event. ^ 


^ After minutely detailing the results of the investigation 
which had been made, Major Henley, pohticcil agent at 
Bhopal, speaking of Foujdar Khan, observes; “ The child had 
been often seen to handle the pistol when sitting by the Nabob, 
who had on such occasions taken it from him. He %vas, more- 
over, just of tiiat height, that a pistol discharged from his 
hand, wlien standing by the side of the. Nabob sitting on the 
cot in the posture described, would have taken the direction 
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But the general feelings and conduct of all per- 
sons, fi’om Ghous Mahomed to the lowest Patan, 
banished every suspicion of Nuzzer Mahomed 
Khan’s death being premeditated. There was 
but one sentiment, that of the deepest regret, and 
no person sought to take advantage of the accident 
to promote his own interests. At a consultation 
of the principal chiefs, it was resolved to continue 
to attend to the widow and ministers of the de- 
ceased prince, till the pleasure of the British 
government was known as to his successor; and 
it is remarkable, that not the slightest effort was 
made by any party to influence the judgment of 
the British agent — a sufficient proof, of itself, of 
the absence of aU design or guilt on this unhappy 
occasion. 


which had been mentioned; and the circumstance of its having 
been fired rather from before than behind, renders it evident 
that the attention of the Nabob could not have been excited, 
as must have been the case, had any person entered and taken 
up the pistol. 

An assassin,” the Major adds, “ would have chosen other 
weapons, and not have risked the chance of his securing the 
pistol from the Nabob, whose personal prowess and courage 
were well known ; nor was it possible sucli a one could isave 
seized the pistol unperceived, and fired it in a stooping posture 
so close to the Nabob, without resistance being attempted. 
Foujdar, moreover, being now alarmed, prevaricates, and de- 
nies his former statements, which renders it probable he dis- 
guised the truth in the first instance. There is no reason, 
however, for supposing he was actuated by any bad intention, 


OF BHOPAL. 

Nuzzer Mahomed Khan, when he died, was 
only twenty-eight years of age; he had governed 
Bhopal three years and five months, but he 
has left a name that has been attained by few’^ 
during the longest life. Schooled in adversity, he 
early attained a remarkable maturity of judgment. 
His appearance was noble, and his manners those 
of a prince who knew the value of possessing the 
hearts of his subjects. His mind was so superior, 
and his courage so elevated him above suspicion, 
that the whole family of the rulers of Bhopal 
whom he had supplanted, as well as his elder 
brother who had resigned his birthright to him, 
lived not only without restriction, but on the most 
intimate footing of -familiarity with him, coming 
and going through every apartment of his palace 


as he had always appeared much attached to the Nabob.” — ^The 
same cause (his being the son of Ghous Mahomed) which led 
to these suspicions, attached to his sister, the Nabob’s only 
wife ; but her ever having had such an intent is treated by Major 
Henley as quite impossible. She is described as very young, 
being only seventeen ; she is, besides, stated to be of a mild dis- 
position, and to have been strongly attached to the Nabob, who 
treated her with unusual consideration. He not only resisted 
all the entreaties that were used to induce him to contract a 
second marriage, but strictly prohibited the introduction of any 
young females, either as slaves, servants, or otherwise, within 
the Mahal. In farther disproof of this it is stated, that her 
grief since the accident has been -so great, as to produce her 
miscarriage, — an event tliat, had slje cherished any ambitious 
views, she must have earnestly deprecated. - \a 
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at their pleasure. Nuzzer Maliomed held in just 
detestation the general vices and iiidiilgence of his 
tribe. His haram contained but one princess, and 
no slaves. He was a good Mahomedan, but so far 
removed from bigotry, that his favourite com- 
panion and minister was a Christian^. His whole 


* Shahzad Musseah, or Belthazar Bourboun, with whom I 
am well acquainted. This person, who is an able man and a 
brave soldier, is the descendant of a Frenchman called Boui- 
boun, who came to India in the time of the Emperor Akber. 
The following is an account given by Shahzad Musseah of his 
family. 

“ John Bourboun came from Pari, or Bevi, (probably Paris 
or Berni in France) in Europe, to Hindustan, during the reign 
of Akber, and, going to Delhi, was employed in the service of 
that prince. After the death of John Bourboun, the king par- 
ticularly distinguished his son, Alexander Bourboun, who was 
entrusted with the charge of the gate of the palace of the 
Begums. This charge was continued in the family to the 
time of Furadee Bourboun, about the tinje that the king (Nadir 
Shah) destroyed Shabjehanabad, and the ruin of the empire 
had taken place. Furadee Bourboun also left this wicked 
world, leaving a son, Salvador Bourboun, who, viewing these 
events with disgust and sorrow, left Delhi, and came to reside 
at Narwar. As all the Rajas and princes of Hindustan were 
aware of his baying been distinguished by the royal service 
and favour, he was treated witii much consideration mnl 
respect, and lived at Narwar in great ease. No other man of 
consequence (foreigner I suppose) remains, in whose family 
can be traced the possession of an Imperial Jaghire. Sheer- 
gbur, &c. near Gualbr, was the Jaghire of Bhoba, my 
ancestor, com rnoniy known as the Nawaub Blusseah Rago 
Khan. My father, Enoyet Musseah (Shoohur Bourboun) 
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soul was absorbed, during the last two years, in 
plans for improving his country. He investigated 
every account himself, heard every comphiint ; and, 
while ail speak of his kindness, benevolence, and 
justice, his memory is unstained by the reproach 
of a single act of tyranny^. 

A greater loss could not have occurred to a 


was born at Gualior. Although Europeans without number 
have flocked to Hindustan since the arrival of John Bour- 
boun, yet our family has not intermarried with any of them 
except two, and they were noble in their own tribes, and 
also Monsuhdars (which constitutes nobility in India) of the 
Moghul empire; the one a Frenchman, and the other an Ar- 
menian of the Roman Catholic, otherwise our religion. 

“ In the year that Colonels Eamak and Popun (Camac and 
Popham) took Gualior, the Raja of Narwar had treacherously 
seized and murdered Bhoba and our other relations, and pos- 
sessed himself of their property. At the time the fort was taken, 
my father, on account of the above calamity, was residing 
there, and visited Colonel Camac,, to whom he related the 
history of our family since its arrival in Hindustan, and espe- 
cially of its recent calamity. The Colonel sympathized with 
and comforted my father, gave him a handsome sum of money,, 
a good house for his family, and a village in free gift. Some 
time after this my father came to Bhopal, where he was also 
treated with great kindness and respect. Since the time that 
the Mahrattas hi^ve occupied Gualior, the village has been 
resumed by them, and lost to my family.” 

• ^ I had, during two years, much communication with 
Nuzzer Mahomed, and personally knew him; but I rely for 
the facts here stated, on Major Henley, the political agent at 
Bhopal, who enjo3'-ed the fullest opportunities of observing ami 
appreciating the character of this Temarkable young prince.. 
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community in the condition of Bhopal than the 
death of Niizzer Mahomed; and that event was 
also a serious misfortune to the British government, 
to wliich this virtuous prince was firmly attached. 
He was exactly fitted to be the popular instru- 
ment which was required to restore order and 
prosperity. His mind went far beyond the usual 
range of those of his class. He cultivated know- 
ledge of every description with extraordinary ar- 
dour, and had made no slight progress in the 
arts* foreign to the occupations of his life and 
the habits of his station. The fame of Nuzzer 
Mahomed will be long commemorated as an object 
of emulation to his successors ; but w'e must de- 
spaii’ of seeing his equal. He w'as, as most other 
such chai’acters have been, formed by the early 
scenes of his life : no instructions could have con- 
veyed the lessons he had learnt. When encou- 
raged by the example and rewarded by the love of 
a noble father, he struggled with him to preserve 
a country rendered dearer from the extreme 
misery to which it was reduced; and his mind 
was too well formed, before the honr of success 
came, ever to lose that tone which it had received 
amid scenes of difficulty and danger. 


* Kuzsier Mahomed was particularly foud of mechanics, and 
could himself take to pieces and put together a watch, with 
the principles , of the' constrnetion of whicli he was well 
acquainted. . 
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Niizzer Mahomed left no issue by his princess^ 
the daughter of Ghous Mahomed, except one 
female child. He had not assumed the title of 
Nabob, though he was always addressed as such 
by the British, for Ghous Mahomed, who had sunk 
into complete obscurity, was never in any way 
brought forward in the connexion wdiich was 
formed between that government and the actual 
ruler of Bhopal. In the engagement which w as 
entei’ed into at Hussingabad, and the treaty made 
after the war, Ijy which the cession to this state and 
the numbers of the contingent to be maintained 
were finally settled, Nuzzer Mahomed Khan and 
his descendants were alone mentioned, and to 
them the government of the country was gua- 
ranteed. Mooneer Mahomed Khan % the son of 
Ameer Mahomed Khan, the elder brother of 
Nuzzer Mahomed, has succeeded his uncle, to 
whose daughter he is to be married, that the in- 
terests of the family may as much as possible be 
united in his person, f In discussing the question 


* Tiie right of Ghous Mahomed was never agitated. He 
was titular Nabob, hut not ruler. Ameer Mahomed, the bro- 
tlier of the deceased, had publicly resigned his birth-right and 
declared his incompetency; but this abdicaUon of right was 
very properly not considered to aftect the claims of his chil- 
dren , 

t It may be asked, if, in theory, the abdication of Ameer 
IMahomed Khan was very properly considered not to affect the 
claims of his children, would not tbo same rule apply equally 
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of succession, no reference was made to Ghoiis 
Mahomed, or his sons, who are living on the 
estate assigned for theii* support at Bhopal.; nor 
do these appear ever to have brought forward 
their, pretensions. It is, however, worthy of re- 
mark, that, though the representative of the family 
of Vizier Mahomed may now be deemed entitled 
to the name as well as the power of Nabob of 
Bhopal, that title is stiU given by the inhabitants 
to Ghous Mahomed,' 

The Murajee Kheil Patans of Bhopal have, as 
has been before remarked, some singulai* insti- 
tutions, which arose out of their original agree- 
ment to maintain the habits and laws of their 
society, such as they existed in Afghanistan. It 
is from this patriarchal form of government that 
they claim ^ a limited privilege in the selection of 


to tbe children of Ghous Mahomed, who h£)S been, like Ameer 
Mahomed, excluded, from his acknowledged incompetence? 
But it is to be replied, that the obligations and engagements of 
the British government have been exclusively contracted with 
the family of Vizier Mahomed, who alone have been recog- 
nized as rulers of Bhopal. Nor can either faith or policy 
call upon us to revive of support the obsolete claims of a. 
family, to which, though long excluded from power, a titular 
rank and a provision is still granted by the prejudices of their 
relations and countrymen. 

* The rights of Afghans and other tribes in this particular 
are invariably limited by usage. They must choose a member 
of the ruling family; and the Murajee Kheil chiefs of Bhopal 
appear to have always adhered as closely to hereditary sue- 
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their chief, to whom, however, they deny the 
right of interfering in the jurisdiction of their 
respective families. The habits and character of 
this body of men demand our attention. With 
every good disposition to the British government, 
and gratitude for the benefits they have derived 
from it, they are not only jealous of encroachment 
on their usages, but impatient of neglect, and tur- 
bulent in a degree that requhes much care in 
conducting our relations with them. They are, 
however, deserving both of that solicitude and 
favour which they have hitherto received; for 
Bhopal is at this moment, and will continue while 
well managed, an essential point of strength in 
Central India. , 


cession us attention to the. general safety during a state of 
anarchy and continual warfare would admit. 



CHAPTER X. 


Rise, jmigress, and anuihilalion of the Rindarries. 

The Pindarries, though they never took deep 
I'oofc in Central India, made that country theu* 
home, or rather head-quarters, for the short period 
they continued formidable as enemies to the 
peace of India; and cannot, therefore, be excluded 
from its history. Some general observations on 
the origin, character, and constitution of these 
plunderers, and a short sketch of the lives of 
their most remarkable chiefs, will sufficiently 
illustrate this part of the subject. 

The name of Pindarry occurs in Indian history 
so early as A. D. 1689^', but it is only of late 
years that this race, or rather class of men, have 
attracted attention, or acquired importance. From 
obscure freebooters, they rose into sufficient con- 
sequence to be deemed useful auxiliaries by tlie 
different Mahratta powers, whose desultory mode 


* PoouRpab, Pindarry, is mentioned as being, in the latter 
part of tbe reign of Aurunggebc, an auxiliary of :Mahratta 
plunderers.— gScott’s Ferisb'ta, vol. ii, p. 121, 
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of warfai’e was suited to their predatory habits. 
Their aid was purchased by occasional grants of 
laud, or, more correctly speaking, by a tacit ad- 
mission of their right to possess tracts which they 
had usurped, and a privilege of plundering, even 
beyond the usual license given to a Mahratta army. 
They took substantive form under this system; 
chiefs acquired reputation, and their claims to 
the service of their adherents became heredi- 
tary, and were transmitted to their descendants. 
Tribes were cemented in federal union, and com- 
mon motives of action led to somewhat of a 
common interest being established throughout the 
whole of this lawless community. 

The Pindarries have been compared to the 
first Mahrattas; but, though alike in character 
and habits, there were essential points of difference. 
The adherents of Sevajee and his successors were 
united and animated by the ties of brotherhood, as 
well as by the prejudices of religion. They were 
of one tribe, and almost of one province. They 
were not impelled by the mere love of plunder, 
and the ambition of a martial chief; they had the 
more legitimate, and, therefore, the more perma- 
nent motives, of attachment to their native soil 
and to the religion of their fathers, with the con- 
sequent resentment against the Intolerant and 
oppressive rulers by whom they were assailed. 
These causes, though they might have cliecked 
the increase of them numbers, gave them an 
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union of interest aiid action, which was un- 
known to the Pindarries. It was, however, one 
of the greatest evils attending the growing num- 
bers of the latter, that, though divided, and onty 
suscei^tible of union through the existence of some 
common principle of action, they became, from 
the very looseness of their composition, a nucleus 
to attract what was floating and unattached in the 
community; and thus })resented, at all moments, 
a mass of materials which an able and popular 
leader might use, either for the destmction of 
others, or for his own aggrandisement. 

The Pindarries, when they came to a rich 
country, had neither the means nor inclination, 
like the Tartars, to whom also they have been 
compared, to settle and repose. Like swarms of 
locusts, acting from instinct, they destroyed and 
left waste whatever province they visited. Their 
chiefs had, from grants or Ijy usurpation, obtained 
small territorial possessions ; but the revenues of 
thefr land were never equal to the maintenance of 
one-tenth part of their numbers, and they could, 
therefore, only be supported by plunder: thefr 
force, within the last twenty years that they wei-e 
settled in Central India, has been computed at 
from twenty to thirty, thousand horse of all de- 
scriptions. But it was evidently impossible to 
form a correct estimate of a body whose numbers 
were so continually varying, who were diminished 
by misfoitune and swelled by success, who coa- 
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lesced, from similarity of habits and condition, with 
every chief who was tempted, by the weakness or 
the oppression of the power he served, to throw off 
his allegiance, and to become a freebooter. It is 
also to be observed, that the Pindarries were fed 
and nourished by the very miseries they created; 
for, as their predatory invasions extended, pro- 
perty became insecure, and those who were 
ruined by their depredations were afterwards 
compelled to have recourse to a life of violence, as 
the only means of subsistence left them. They 
joined the stream which they could not withstand, 
and endeavoured to redeem their own losses by 
the plunder of others. Such facts as these ren- 
dered fallacious all calculation regarding the nu- 
merical strength of the Pindarries, who were, in- 
deed, so amalgamated with the whole of the loose 
pari of the military population of India, that it 
had become a system, not a particular force, that 
was to be subdued. 

Lines of defence against the ravages of the Pin- 
darries, and partial expeditions against their lead- 
ers, were equally ineffectual to remedy this evil ; 
for, while efforts were made to crush one head of 
tlie hydra, others arose ; and the resources of those 
governments which tried to suppress them, were 
vainly wasted against an enemy who had every 
thing to hope from success, and whose condition 
defeat did not render more desperate. To under- 
stand this fact, it is necessary to advert to the 
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inode of warfare pursued by these freebooters. 
When they set out on an expedition, tliey placed 
themselves under the guidance of one or more 
chosen leaders, called Lubbiriahs % who were se- 
lected on account of their knowledge of the coun- 
try that it Avas meant to plunder. The Pindarries 
were neither encumbered by tents nor baggage; 
each horseman carried a few cakes of bread for 
his ouna subsistence, and some feeds of grain for 
bis horse. The party, which usually consisted of 
two or three thousand good horse, wdth a propor- 
tion of mounted followers, advanced at the rapid 
rate of forty or fifty miles a-day, neither turning 
to the right nor left till they arrived at their place 
of destination. They then divided, and made a 
sweep of all the cattle and property they could 
find: committing at the same time the most 
horrid atrocities, and destroying what they could 
not carry away. They trusted to the secrecy and 
suddenness of the irruption for avoiding those 
who guarded the frontiers of the countries they 
invaded; and before a force could be brought 
against them, they were on their return. Their 

* I’he Lubbiriahs, ac«)rding to Major llejiiey's manuscript 
notes, were not selected for each expedition ; but their situation 
in the Durrab, or Pindarry camp, had an affinity to that which 
is termed Ilerawul, or leader of the van, among Rajpoots. 
When an expedition was determined on, the Lubbiriah’s 
moving out with his standard was the signal for march. 
These pemons were always- remarkable for intelligence and 
activity. , , _ - ' 
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chief strengtli lay in their being intangible. If 
pursued, they made marches of extraordinaiy 
length, (sometimes upwards of sixty miles,) by 
roads almost impracticable for regular troops. If 
overtaken, they dispersed, and reassembled at an 
appointed rendezvous ; if followed to the country 
from which they issued, they broke into small 
parties. Their wealth, their booty, and their fa- 
milies, were scattered over a wide region, in which 
they found protection amid the mountains, and 
in the Justnesses belonging to themselves and 
to those with whom they were either openly or 
secretly connected; but no where did they present 
any point of attack; and the defeat of a party, the 
destruction of one of their cantonments, or the 
temporary occupation of some of their strong holds, 
produced no effect, beyond the ruin of an indivi- 
dual freebooter, whose place was instantly sup- 
plied by another, generally of more desperate for- 
tune, and therefore more eager for enterprise. 

The Pindarries, who had arisen, Hke masses of 
putrefaction in annual matter, out of the corrup- 
tion of weak and expiring states, had, fortunately, 
none of those bonds of union which unite men in 
adversity. They had neither the tie of religious, 
nor of national feeling. They were men of all 
lands and all religions. They had been brought 
together less by despair than by deeming the life 
of a plunderer, in the actual state of India, as one 
of small hazard, but of great indulgence. A body 
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SO constituted, and of such a character, could 
only be formidable when considered as part of a 
distempered community, with every branch of 
which they were more or less connected. In 
this view they bad importance, whether we refer 
to the dangerous contagion of their example, or 
the probability that they would early triumph 
over what little remained of government in 
Central India, and swell them Imnds wdth all its 
military population. 

The Pindarries who first settled in Central 
India may be said to have been introduced by the 
Mahrattas. Ghazi u Been % a person who served 
under the first Bajerow, died when employed 
with a detachment at Oojein. He left two sons, 
Gurdee Khan and Shah Baz Khan. The eldest, 
though only sixteen years of age, succeeded to the 
command of a party which was sent on all plun- 
dering excursions; and their successes pleased 
Mulhar Row Holkar so much, that he presented 
them chief with a golden flagf, which enabled 

* According- to the account given by Captain Tod, this 
person, who was a horseman in the service of the first Baje- 
row, was the son of a person named Cbekiin, who had been a 
Jemadar of Bildars with Sevajec. The same station had been 
filled by Nusroo, the father of Chekun, who was a Mahomedan 
of the tribe of Tooraee, 

t This flag is termed Zeree, or golden. It was this dis- 
tinction which first gave the Pindarries consequence as a body 
among the Mahrattas, and it has led to an erroneous belief that 
this class oftroops was dm introduced by Mulhar Row Holkar. 
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Ivim to increase his numbers. His men, it is par- 
ticularly mentioned, were encamped separate from 
the other troops, and were professed plunderers; 
and, though he was known by the name of his 
tribe, Tooraee, (which term is still used among 
this class to signify a man of distinction,) bis 
followers were collectively called Pindarries^, a 
name that for a century has been given, in this 
part of India, to lawless freebooters. 

Gurdee Khan accompanied Mulhar Row on his 
expedition to Hindustan, and was attached to that 
leader during his life. The actions of the free- 
booters he commanded are blended with those 
of the Mahrattas with whom they were asso- 
ciated ; though their excesses were, perhaps, 
a shade worse, as they avowedly lived on 
piUage. Defenceless provinces, which it was the 
object of predatory conquerors to lay waste with 
a merciless sword, were the points to which 
the efforts of the Pindariies were directed; but 
it was to plunder, not to fight, that they were 
sent in front of other troops; and they never 


* Many different conjectures have been offered as to the 
etymology of the term Pindarry. The most popular one 
among tlie Natives is, that they derived it from their dissolute 
habits leading them constantly to resort to the shops of the 
sellers of an intoxicated drink termed Pinda. Kurreem 
Khan told me, he had never heard any other reason given for 
* this name; ami Major Henley had this etymology confirmed by 
the most intelligent (jf the Pindarries of whom he enquired. 
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estalilished any reputation as a body for valour, 
nor is the history of their excesses relieved by the 
recurrence of those instances of humanity and 
generosity, which usually chequer the narrative 
of the most desperate races of depredators. Con- 
demned from their origin to be the very sca- 
vengers of Mahrattas, their habits and cha- 
I’acter took, from the first, a shape suited to 
the work they had to peiform. Courage and 
enterprise were often the qualities of their leaders, 
and, no doubt, of many of their followers; but, 
amid reverses and successes, none appear to have 
displayed any higher virtues. It is, indeed, an 
extraordinaiy fact, that not one of these ma- 
rauders ever established a claim to high re- 
putation : all appear to have shared in the ig- 
norance, the meanness, the rapacity, and unfeeling 
cruelty, by which they were, as a body distin- 
guished. The narrative of such a race has veiy 
little variety. Gurdee Khan left his camp, or 
Durrah, as it was now called, to his son Lai Maho- 
med, who was succeeded by his son Emam Buksh. 
The power of this chief, however, did not remain, 


On asking an intelligent old Pinclarry, who came to me on 
the part of Kurreem Khan, the reason of this absence of high 
character, he gave me a short and shrewd answer ; Our oe- 
^ cupation (said he) was incoiniiatible with the dne virtues 
“ and qualities you state; and I suppose, if any of our people 
“ ever had them, the iii^t eflect of such good feeling would be, 
“ to uiake them Icuye our community.” 
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as he wished, in his family. A number of officers 
established independent commands. Of Lai Ma- 
homed Httle is said ; and Emam Buksh, who is 
now a pensioner in Bhopal, though he received a 
viUage from Alia Bhye, was never a leader of any 
eminence. A person of the name of Kauder 
Buksh, an ignorant but brave man, who was born 
in the Pindarry camp, was of late years the 
chief leader of this tribe in Holkar’s service. The 
vicissitudes of his life have nothing beyond the 
common events of a Pindariy. He suiTendered 
towards the conclusion of the late war '*, and is 
now settled in the province of Goruckpoor in Hin- 
dustan, a dependant upon the bounty of the British 
government. Of the others who remained with the 
house of Holkar throughout the late scenes of dis- 
traction, Tukoo and Bahadur Khan were the two 
next in rank to Kauder Buksh. They both deE- 
vered themselves up, and have had small portions 
of land given them, which they cultivate. 

The foRowers of the above leaders never 
amounted to more than four or five thousand; but 
they continued faithful throughout to the famRy 
they served, and obtained, from this, the distinct 
appeRation of .Holkar Shahy, or adhei’ents .to 
Holkar. 


* When this man surrendered himself to me, I could hardly 
believe, from his manners and conversation, that he was the 
person he was stated to be. His sole 'merit appeared to be 
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Bluing the time of Miilhar Row and Tiickajee 
Hoikar, the Pindarries, who always eiicamiied se- 
parately, had, when within the Maliratta territories 
and not permitted to plunder, an allow ance, which 
averaged four annas or a (piarter of a nipce, a 
day ; and they farther supported themselves by 
employing their small horses and bullocks in 
carrying grain, forage, and rvood, for w hich ar- 
ticles the Pindarry bazar was the great mart. 
When let loose to plunder, wiiich was always the 
case some days before the army entered an ene- 
, my’s country, all allowances stopped; no restraint 
whatever was put upon these freebooters till the 
campaign was over, when the Mahratta com- 
mander, if he had the power, generally seized 
the Pindarry chiefs, or surrounded their camj^s, 
and forced them to yield up the greater pai’t of 
their booty. A knowdedge of this practice led 
the Pindarries to redouble their excesses, that 
they might be able to satisfy, without ruin, the 
expected rapacity of their employers. 

Till the period of the insanity of Jeswuint Row’- 
Hoikar, the Pindarry chiefs, wdio served his 
family, were kept in their proper situation. 
Although they commanded large bodies of men, 
they were never allowed to sit down in the pre- 
sence of the prince; and when Jeswimt Row, pre- 
vious to his expedition to the Punjab, met Bowlet 


* Seveapence-half^)enny Kngiish money. 
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Row Sindia, he reproached that prince for tlie 
encouragement he had given the Pindarry chiefs, 
by his personal intercourse with them, and by 
the high titles and grants of land w'^hich he had 
bestowed on men unworthy of such distinction. 
Jeswunt Row was quite aware of the danger of 
their progress; and one of his favourite plans 
was their complete, extirpation; but when he be- 
came insane, Toolsah Bhye, and those who con- 
tended for his power, sought to increase their 
strength by every means. The Pindarry chiefs 
of the Holkar Shahy class, consequently, rose into 
consideration; and they were not only treated 
with respect, but had lands assigned them for the 
subsistence of their followers. 

It has been mentioned that the Pindarry chief 
Ghazi u Deen, when he died at Oojein, left two 
sons, and that the eldest, Gui'dee Khan, followed 
the fortunes of Mulliar Row Holkar. The second 
son, Shah Baz Khan^, who was a child at the 
death of his father, when he grew up entered the 
service of Ranojee Sindia, whose favour raised 
him to a command. Plis party, from the first, ap- 
pear to have been Pindarries. Shah Baz attended 
Ranojee into Hindustan, and was killed in an 
action at Tonk in the Jeypoor country. He left 
two sons, Hera andBurmn, both of whom became 


* He was living then at his native village of Muzagong, 
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distinguished Pindarry leaders in the army of 
Madhajee Sindia, with which they were em- 
ployed in Hindustan. When that chief died, 
they came to Malwa. Having encamped with 
about five thousand followers near Bersiah '^', they 
offered their services to the state of Bhopal, that 
they might, under the sanction of its prince, invade 
a.d. 1797 . and lay waste the territories of Nagpoor, with 
which government that petty state was then at war. 
This occurred immediately after the death of 
Chutta Khan, when Eaja Plimiit Rao was in 
nominal charge of the office of Bewan. Caution 
prevented the offers of these freebooters (who were 
deemed adherents of the family of Sindia) being 
accepted, and they went to Nagpoor, where 
Ragojee Bhonslah readily entertained them ; and 
the first order they received from that prince was 
to lay waste the country of Bhopal, which was 
then in a most flourishing condition. This service 
they performed so effectually, that the principality 
has not to this day recovered the miseries and 
hoiTors they inflicted. It was a small consolation 
to those who suffered from the cruel ravages of 
the Pindarries, that the avarice of the Raja of 
Nagpoor was so excited liy the exaggerated report 
of the booty they had obtained, that he not only 
suiToimded and plundiered their camp when they 


KJieaiee Raoi (who is now in my service) was at this 
peiiod manager, of ‘Bersiab. 
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reiiii-ned to his capital, but seized Burrun, who 
died in confinement, while his brother Hera fled 
to Dowlet Row Sindia at Poona, and died soon 
afterwards at Boorhanpoor, 

The camp of Hera descended to his sons. 
Dost Mahomed and Wasil Mahomed, who con- 
tinued, throughout a career which was attended 
by the cominon vicissitudes of Pindarry chiefs, 
professed adherents of Dowlet Row Sindia, to 
whom they. were generally obedient, though they 
shewed on some occasions little respect for his 
orders. Their cantonment was usually fixed in the 
Eastern quarter of Malwa. Dost Mahomed died 
some years ago, and the sole command of the 
Durrah devolved on his brother. Wash Mahomed, 
who distinguished himself by leading some bodies 
of freebooters, which plundered the British ter- 
ritories, and in consequence incurred the just 
resentment of that government. When the Pin-r 
darries were broken and dispersed in the cam- 
paign of 1817 and 18, Wasil Mahomed, wlio 
had been for some time a solitary fugitive, 
came to Guahor, where he, no doubt, thought 
Dowlet Row Sindia would still protect him. 
Though he dwelt in secret, he was discovered 
hj the vigilance of the British representative, 
who demanded^ his seizure with a firmness that 
was not to be evaded, and, though the struggle 

* Lelter from the Acting Resident, Captain J. Stewart, to 
the Chief Secretary, dated 25ih May, 1818. 
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between the fulfilment of his engagements and 
feelings of honour made Sindia hesitate, he was at 
last true to the former, and deKvered up the Fin- 
darry chief. Wasil Mahomed was sent to Gha- 
zipoor, where he was treated by the magistrate 
with eveiy kindness, and the British government, 
in a spirit of liberal policy, contemplated forgiving 
his crimes, and making a provision for him, as 
it had done for others, within its own provinces. 
His restless spirit, however, could not brook his 
degradation and confinement. He attempted to 
escape, but finding his design discovered^, he 
swallowed poison, wliich he had prepared, and 
perished on the spot. 

The camp of Burninf, after he was made 
prisoner, was transferred to a leader named 
Dooblah Jemadar; at whose death his son Rajim 
became the nominal head; but the real autho- 
lity devolved upon a bolder chief, wlio raised 
himself by his energy and enterprise to the prin- 
cipal command. This 2)erson, whose name was 
Cheetoo, was a native of Mewat near Delhi. He 
had first been seized as a slave, and next adojJed 
as Kowur, or son, by Dooblah Khan; and, after 
many vicissitudes, attained such rank as to be 


* Vide Mr. Bird’s letter to the Chief Secretary, ISih 
October, 1819. 

t When Burrmi died, his sq» Dadoo Buksh, who was with 
Kurreera, did not succeed to any authoriLy. 1 his man now 
cultivates a few begahs in a village neju- Bhopal. 
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praised for tlie consideration with which he treated 
the son of his benefactor, whom he continued to 
consider the ostensible head of the camp. Cheetoo, 
however, in this and most other acts of his life, 
evinced considerable art and prudence He not 
only conciliated the Pindarries by attention to 
Rajun, for whom they had an hereditary respect, 
but also derived great benefit from being associated 
with a man of known humanity, and who en- 
joyed a reputation for good faith which was often 
iisefiil to the tribes. 

It has been before stated, that aU the Pindar- 
ries joined Dowdet Row Sindia, when he came to 
Central India in a. d. i 804, and that their chiefs 
were, through the recommendation of Siijee Row 
Ghatkia, honoured with titles. Those of Cheetoo * 
were engraved upon his seal, and he at this period 
began to be ranked among the ablest, as well as 
the most powerful, of his class. He had, in the 
early part of his career, been much indebted to 
Kurreem Khan, in whose party he had served; and 
when the latter escaped from Dowlet Row Sindia, 
Cheetoo seemed to share the feelings of other Pin- 
darries, and united his whole force apparently to 
assist him in revenging his wrongs; but, at the 


* The name he e.ssumed was Nabob Mahomed Kunud 
Khan Mustakeem Jung (or, the firm in war); but he continued 
to be known by bis original appellation of Cheetoo, which is 
more of a Hindu than a Mahpmedan name : it was common 
among the Pindarries to give familiar, and short appellations 
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inonieiit when the union of these powerful free- 
booters alarmed all India, the wily Cheetoo not 
only forsook his former commander, but, joining 
his enemies, aided to effect his ruin, and by this 
act of treachery gained the station to which he 
aspired, the first rank, undisputed, among the Fin- 
darry leaders, 

Cheetoo had fixed his abode amid the rugged 
hills and wild forests that lie between the 
Northern bank of the Nerbudda and the Vindliya 
mountains. The range of this tract, which he 
possessed, was bounded to the East by the Bhopal 
territories, and to the West by the lands of the 
Raja of Baglee. His cantonments were near the 
village of Nirnar opposite Hindia, and he him- 
self resided there, or at Sutwass. He had besides 
small possessions on the ta]3le land, and he latterly 
established his authoilty over the district of Tal- 
iein in Omutwarra. This chief, during the last 
years of his power, seldom went far from head- 
quarters ; but parties from his camp, wliich was 
computed at twelve thousand horse, ravaged in 
every direction. He always professed alhigiance 
to Dowlet Row Sindia, but the territories of that 
prince, though generally spared, v't^re not exempt- 
ed from occasional attacks, and several armies 
were, in consequence, sent from Gualior against 
him and other leaders of Pindarries; hut whether 
from the insincerity of the priiice, the weakness 
of those employed^ the mutinies of their troops, or 
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the collision of interests, which continually existed 
between Sindia’s half-independent delegates, or 
all these causes combined, none were successful. 
Much had been expected from an expedition 
against this class of freebooters, commanded by 
Jean Baptiste, who was himself a brave, energetic 
man, and had under him one of the most efficient 
Campoos, or divisions in the army ; but his efforts 
(though he defeated them and their ally, Jeswimt 
Row Bhow) terminated in his concluding a 
treaty, by which, on the Pindarry chiefs agree- 
ing to refrain from plunder, and to funiish a body 
of troops to serve Dowlet Row Sindia, he con- 
sented to cede to them specific lands for their 
subsistence. Many causes made Sindia hesitate ^ 
before he ventured to ratify this engagement; 
among otliers was the very natural one, that a 
great proportion of the lands, of which his Eu- 
ropean commander had thus liberally disposed, 
did not belong to him, but to the Paishwah, 
the Puar, and Holkar ; and though he had often 
made free with the substance of their power and 
})roperty, he had on most occasions pretended to 
observe forms f with these painces. A very short 
period, however, satisfied him, that he must either 

■* Vide letter from the Resident at Sindia’s court, 20th May, 
1815. 

t For the first remarkable deviation from an observance of 
the forms of Mahratta relations on the part of Dowlet Row 
Sindia, vide p, 136'. 
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confimi the compact into which iiis general had 
entered, or submit to have his country again 
plundered. Sunnuds, or orders, were, in conse- 
quence, given to different chiefs, among whom 
Cheetoo was one of the principal. Pie received 
grants of five districts for the support of his 
troops. This was the first occasion on which he 
was recognized as a chief in the exercise of legi- 
timate rule, and it might have led, at no distant 
date, to important changes, had not this leader 
and others of his description been so intoxicated 
with success, as to become the dupes of the de- 
signing intrigues of imbecile courts, who, while 
they dreaded the excesses of these freebooters, 
sought to use them as instruments for annoying 
their enemies ; but to command, it was necessary 
to divide them, and to this object the efforts of 
their policy were always du’ected. 

Cheetoo retfred from Omutwarra, after taking 
possession of the lands ceded to him, to his can- 
tonments on the Nerbudda ; and during the course 
of next year his marauding parties were encoun- 
tered by detachments of British troops, which 
had, in consequence of the subsidiary alliance con- 
cluded with the Raja of N'agpoor, advanced to 
the Southern banks of that river. 

In the following year the British armies entered 


* These districts were Nimar, Tallein, Sutwass, Kiichi- 
poor, and the tribute of; JRajghur. 
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Central India. Cheetoo, who with other Pindarry 
chiefs had been denounced as a criminal, and 
an enemy of the public peace, left his fast- 
nesses without an effoi’t to defend them. He 
was closely pursued to Aggur, whence he went to 
the skirts of Mewar ; but on the approach of a 
British detachment towards that quarter, he again 
fled, and returned, after a wide circuit, to the 
strong country w^hence he had been at first ex- 
pelled. Here, however, he had no rest. His 
main body was attacked and routed ; and his fol- 
lowers, when divided, were every where pursued 
by detachments of the British army, till they 
were so broken-spirited, that they became the 
prey of the petty Rajpoot chiefs and village officers, 
who plundered them with a zeal and activity 
that was equally prompted by the desire of 'gain, 
and a recollection of the miseries they had long 
endured from these base and cruel freebooters. 

Cheetoo, having lost his power without making 
one single struggle, now wandered a mere fugi- 
tive with his associate Rajun, and thirty or 
forty followers, in the deep and almost in- 
accessible woods of Eirwass, the Gondj chief 
of which, who had been before united with him 


* His force, when he commenced this flight, amounted to 
between four and five thousand horse of all descriptions. He 
had also, when at Nimar, five small guns and two hundred 
infantry. , " 

t Kooshal Singh. 
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ill guiltj was still in secret his friend. But even 
here he soon found himself so pressed, that he could 
not remain. He had heard that the British go- 
vernment had pledged itself to treat the Pindany 
chiefs who surrendered, with mercy and gene- 
rosity; but his ignorance could not understand tlie 
motives of such conduct, and his mind continued 
to waver betwixt the hopes of paa’don and the fear 
of punishment. In this temper he repaired to 
Bhopal, apjiarently to seek the intercession of the 
Nabob ; but when he seemed to have given him- 
self up, his agitated mind again took the alarm, 
and he ded from the protection he had the mo- 
ment before courted, to regain his former haunts, 
which a division of the British army had now 
approached, and begun to penetrate with a num- 
ber of detachments. Though the offers to Cheetoo 
were repeated, his alarm, chiefly excited by a fear 
of transportation prevented his accepting them ; 
and when the better sense of Rajun induced him 
to submit, and secure a respectable provision, 
Cheetoo crossed the Nerbudda, and proceeded to 
the fortress of Asseer, whence he was summoned 


* The Natives of the interior of India term transportation 
Kahi PaneCf or black water, (alluding to the sea) and have an 
indescribable horror at it. An agent of mine, who was for 
some days with Cheetoo, told me he raved continually about 
Kala Panee, and that one of his foiiow-ers assured him, when 
the Pindarry chief slept, he used in his dreams to repeat these 
dreaded words aloud. ' ■ ^ 
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to join Appall Saheb, the Ex-Raja of Nagpoor, 
who had escaped from conhnemeiit, and was col- 
lecting adherents among the Maliadeo hills. The 
Pindarry chief now became the guide of this 
prince to the vicinity of Asseer; but he had 
hardly reached that place of fancied security, 
when an English detachment forced his small 
body of followers to disperse. Cheetoo fled, with 
his son and five remaining adherents, towards his 
former place of refuge, the jungles of Eirwass ; but 
he was closely pursued by numerous small par- 
ties, while others occupied every place from 
which he could derive a day’s food. His last 
friend, Kooshal Singh of Eirwass, came into one 
of the British cainj)s to avoid the suspicion of 
concealing him, and this was the signal for the 
aid even of robbers being withheld from this 
once-celebrated leader, who was now tracked, 
like a hunted animal, through the jungles, by 
the prints of his horse’s hoofs*. Driven by the 
increasing vigour of the pursuit fi’om every well- 
known haunt, forced by hunger to separate fi’om 
his son and his last companions, Cheetoo, while 
seeking shelter in a deep recess of the forest, was 
sprung upon and killed by a tiger. l/iTien ac- 
counts of this event were brought to a local 


* lie rode a horse with remarkable large hoofs; a measure 
of this aniiuars foot was' obtained, and the 'flight of Clicctno 
Iii.{>ral]y tracked by it.' 
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officer of Holkar’s government, he hastened 
to the spot. The horse, saddle, s-^vord^", orna- 
ments, some money, and some recent grants 
he had obtained ffiom the Ex-Raja of Nagpoor, 
and part of the body, of the Pindarry chief, 
were found, where he had been first seized ; but, 
aware of the necessity of establishing his death 
beyond all doubt, they traced the tiger to his den ; 
and though the animal, alarmed at their approach, 
had left it, they discovered the head of Cheetoo 
in a perfect state, which they afterwards brought f 
to the English camp then besieging Asseerghur, 
in confirmation of the facts they asserted. These, 
however, could not now be doubted, and the head 
of the Pindarry was given for interment to the 
unfortunate Mahomed Punnah, his son, who was 
made prisoner the day after his father’s death. 
This youth had been deaf from his infancy, and 
possessed but a weak intellect : he was, in conse- 
quence, deemed more an object of charity than 
punishment. Besides, criminal as he was, the fate 
of his father had been such as to excite commise- 
ration, and to satisfy justice. Mahomed Punnah, 
therefore, was released, and transferred to the go- 


* Hoikar*s local officer sent these articles to Captain Wat- 
son, who was in command of the detachments on the North 
bank of the Nerbudda., . . 

t The head was brought to me by Nanah, a Brahmin Ze- 
mindar of Kantapoor, the' district in which Cheetoo was 
killed. 
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veriimeiit of Holkar, from whom he has reeeiv'ed 
a few fields for subsistence. 

The Pindany leader KuiTeem Khan, who at one 
period attained greater power and independence 
than any of his rivals, states himself^ to be the 
son of Mahomed Dawud, who coinmaiided a body 
of plunderers in the service of the Paishwah Rago- 
bah. According to his own account, he was born 
near Bersiah ; and the earliest event of which he 
had any recollection was, his father’s being killed, 
when he was eight years of age, at Shahpoor ; on 
which his uncle, Yar Mahomed, succeeded to ‘the 
command of the camp. This latter cliief served 
Ragobah till the latter joined the English, when 
he entered the service of Madhajee Sindia, with 
whom he proceeded to Hindustan, where he re- 
mained until his nephew was twenty years of 
age. 

Kurreem states, that he had received a promise 
from Madhajee Sindia of a settlement in Malwa, 
into which he came with De Boigne’s army, and 
was present at the defeat of Holkar’s troops near 
the Lakheree Ghaut. The correctness of these 
facts may be doubted; for, several years after- 


* This chief, who delivered himself up to me, remained a 
long time in my camp. I requested him to dictate (he cannot, 
write) an account of his life, which, though full of exaggera- 
tion, is no doubt correct in the general facts, and I have found 
it useful by comparing it with Other accounts. 

VOL. I. 2 o 
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wards, when Hera and Biirrun offered their ser- 
vices to the Bhopal government, and on being 
refused became the scourges of that state, Kiir- 
reem, who shared in the spoils, was only at the 
head of five or six himdi'ed men. He fled from 
Nagpoor on the confinement of Burrun, and joined 
Bowlet How Sindia, who had just ascended the 
Musnud, and was preparing, wdth other Mahratta 
chiefs, to attack the Nizam. In the bloodless but 
eventful campaign that ensued, Kurreem asserts 
that he gained more plunder tlian ever he did at 
any other period of his life. His fears for this booty 
induced him to leave, or rather to escape from, Sin- 
dia’s army in the Deckan, and come to Central 
India, where, on his anival, he offered his services 
to Jeswuiit Row Holkai’, by whom he was enter- 
tained, and directed to attend KuiTeem u Been to 
reinforce his brother Ameer Khan, who had re- 
cently been obliged to retreat from Saiigur. Kur- 
reem Khan was now the commander of between 
two and three thousand horse ; but apprehensions 
for the safety of his property made this wary 
leader soon withdraw himself fr’om the service of 
Jeswunt Row; and while he entreated to be again 
admitted among the adherents of Sindia, he opened 
a correspondence with Ameer Khan, from whom 
he solicited an asylum for his family. The Patan 
chief, anxious to swell the number of his adhe- 
rents, compH 
cause to rep 


4 with his re.quest; but he had soon 
®t of this connexion, for, when eii- 
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gaged in liostilities with Dowlet Row Sindia, 
Kurreem formed a junction with other Pindarry 
leaders, and made himself master of the town 
and districts of Shujahalpoor: in the possession of 
which, as weR as of Bersiah, which he had recently 
conquered from the Piiar family, he was confirmed 
by Sindia, when that prince returned from the 
Deckan, after his unsuccessful campaign against a* 
the English. 

Kurreem Khan, who had been created a nabo!) a. 
by Sindia, married a lady of that branch of the 
family of Bhopal which is settled at Rhatghur, a 
connexion which he expected would increase his 
respectability, and promote the ambitious views 
which he at this period entertained. Taldng 
advantage of the absence of Sindia and Holkar, 
who were both engaged on the frontiers of Hin- 
dustan, he added, by conquest, several rich dis- 
tricts'®*^ to those he before possessed. He was now 
at the very zenith of his power, and a Pindany 
chief appeared for the first time on the point of 
becoming the prince of a regular state. Kurreem 
certainly cherished this ambition, and was active 
in preparing means to effect his object. He en- 
listed a thousand infantry, and cast two guns, 
which, with two he before possessed, constituted 


* Ashta, Sehore, hchawur, Sarungpoor, and Shahjeban- 
poor, were on this occasion subjected to Kuyeera Khan's au- 
thority. ■ f 
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his park of artillery. He also formed a Pagah, or 
body of household troops, amounting to twelve 
bundled, which, added to ten thousand Pindarries 
now under his command, made him truly formi- 
dable. An invitation from Ghous Mahomed, as 
has been already noticed, carried Kurreem to 
Bhopal; but the poverty of that stale, and the 
gallantry and enterprise of Vizier Mahomed, soon 
obliged him to renounce the hopes he had indulg- 
ed of increasing his territories in that quarter. 
This effort had just failed, when he was sum- 
moned to attend Dowlet Kow Sindia, who had, 
under various pretences, advanced from his capital 
with the intention of destroying him. This wasf 
however, difficult to accomplish by open force; 
art was therefore resorted to, and never was more . 
consummate cunning displayed than by the Mah- 
ratta prince on this occasion. Success had infla- 
ted the vanity, and augmented the self-confidence, 
of the Pindarry leader, who advanced to meet a 
superior, to whom he professed allegiance, with a 
state hardly inferior to his own. Dowlet liow, 
who had encamped near the fortress of Suttuii- 
baree, in the vicinity of Bersiah, at first flat- 
tered Kurreem with the hopes of giving him that 
strong-hold, when it was reduced. To give full 
weight to these flattering delusions, Sindia pro- 
posed to pay a visit to Kurreem Khan, who, though 
' in general sufficiently wary and cautious, seems to 
have been completely tbe dupe of bis own exagge- 
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rated anticipations of splendid fortune. A Miis- 
nud or throne, of rupees, made one part of the 
present he bestowed upon his visitor. Sindia })rc- 
tended at this visit, and for several days aftei - 
wards, to be quite delighted with the abilities he 
discovered in Kiirreem, who, he declared, possessed 
the combined qualities of a soldier and a states- 
man, which he had so long sought for in vain. 

All the requests of the Pindarry chief were readily 
complied with, and he asked, in addition to what 
he had been before promised, several valuable dis- 
tricts, and proffered security for an advance of a. d 
four lacks and a half of rupees, on these places 
being given up to him. The Sunnitds were di- 
rected to be prepared, and a rich dress of inves- 
titure was ostentatiously made ready. Some of 
the older Pindarries, who had seen their chiefs 
on former occasions seized and plundered, were 
not remiss in their warnings to Kurreem, whom 
they reminded of Mahratta treachery; but he had 
satisfied himself of his perfect security, and Sindia 
had managed either to bribe or deceive every indi- 
vidual in whom he reposed confidence. 

On the day appointed for his departure to take 
possession of his new districts, Kurreem was in- 


* The Musimd was made of one lack and twent^^-five thou- 
sand rupees, and covered with, a rich cloth, on which Sindia 
was seated. This mode of making a .present to a superior who 
condescends to visit an inferior, j.s viary usual in India. 
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\ited to pay his last visit, at which it was pro- 
posed to complete what remained of the settle- 
ment of Ms affairs. He came with few atten- 
dants, and was received with singular honour. 
The Sunnuds were called for, dresses were made 
ready, and every thing, in short, that could lull 
suspicion took place. The farce, however, ap- 
proached its conclusion. Siiidia having retired 
on some pretext, armed men rushed from behind 
the tent walls, and the vain-glorious Pindarry, 
with some of his principal adherents^, were 
made prisoners. A cannon being fired to an- 
nounce that the first part of the scheme had suc- 
ceeded, the troops which had been drawn up to 
shew Tespect to Kun’eem, as well as those that 
were to accompany him to the countries assigned 
to him, moved, the moment they heard the signal, 
against the Pindarry camp. The followers of Kur- 
reem took early alarm, but, though few were kfiled, 
they lost almost all their pro])erty, and the army 
of Sindia, glutted with plunder, extolled the abi- 
lities of their chief, who had shewn on this occa- 
sion such proficiency in the art which constitutes 
the highest quality of a Mahratta prince ; and his 
fame was doubly enhanced, from his force being 


* Kurreem’s brother, Hera„ did not accompany him to the 
Durbar. He wds, however, taken by Sindia’s troops, who 
attacked the Pindarry camp. . 
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so small in comparison with the fi’ee])ODler’s wbom 
he liad so successfully entrapped. 

The news of Kurreem’s disasters were carried 
with incredible celerity to his family at Shujahal- 
poor, whei*e his treasure and property, said to he 
very great, were deposited. His mother, though 
extremely old, acted with much energy. She in- 
stantly loaded all that was portable, and fled to- 
wards the jungles of Baglee, where she was joined 
by a large body of Pindarries. But, as the dread 
of Sindia’s power made all in that (jiiarter refuse 
her shelter, she moved to the Westward, and found 
a place of refuge in the territories of Zalim Singh, 
the regent of Kotah. 

Kurreem was for four years kept prisoner at 
Gualior; but, though strictly watched, his con- 
finement was not severe. He had directed his 
Pindanies to plunder every where, and par- 
ticularly in the territories of Sindia. They acted 
in small parties; one of the largest that kept to- 
gether, was that under his nephew, Namdai’ 
Khan. Dowlet Row Sindia, after long refusing to 
release the Pindarry chief, was at last tempted by 
an offer of six lacks of rupees, for the payment of 
which, and one lack more to the officers of the 
court by whom this settlement was negotiated, 
Kurreem obtained the security of Zalim Singh. 
After his release, an effort was made to obliterate 
past occurrences, by bestowing upon liim the most 
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honourable presents, and treating him with every 
mark of distinction. But the wound he had re- 
ceived was too deep to be easily healed ; and he 
no sooner regained his liberty and re -assembled 
his Pindarries, who came to join him from every 
quarter, than he commenced his depredations, 
and, settbiig himself at Shujahalpoor, was soon in 
possession of more extensive territories than before 
his captivity. 

1808. this period Kurreem was joined by the whole 
force of Cheetoo, whose junction, connected with 
the relations of friendship that were known to 
subsist between these chiefs and Ameer Khan, 
then in the very zenith of his power, caused a 
most serious sensation throughout all India; nor 
was it a causeless fear. The host of plunderers 
that one leading spirit might have directed to any 
given points could not have then been less than 
sixty thousand horse. The combination was, fortu- 
nately, of short duration. Kurreem Khan, whose 
disposition was violent, was led by his resentment 
against Dowlet Row to commit great excesses in 
his dominions. That prince, ashamed and alarmed 
at the consequences of his own weak-sighted and 
avaricious policy, which had let loose such a scourge 
on his country, directed one of his principal com- 
manders, Juggoo Bappoo, to march immediately 
against the Pindarry chief, and to make every 
effort to effect his destruction. Cheetoo, who had 
previously spnae difference with Kurreem, was easi- 
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iy persuaded to join against him ; and Kurreem’s 
camp was attacked and routed in the province of 
Omiitwarra. He fled from the field to the coun- 
try of Kotah. The wary ruler of that state, how- 
ever, not desiring to offend Sindia, entreated his 
former friend to keep at a distance ; but while he 
advised him personally to seek the protection of 
Ameer Khan, he furnished an asylum to his family 
and property. 

Ameer Khan, to whom Kurreem went, on pre- 
text of recommending him to the favour of Tool- 
sail Bhye, made him over to Ghuffoor Khan, 
with whom he remained under restraint, amid 
the revolutions of Holkar’s government, for a pe- 
riod of three years; during which* his camp, acting 
generally under Namdar Khan, was engaged in 
various operations, principally at the siege of Bho- 
pal ; a service on which the nephew of Kurreem 
obtained much personal credit, but ^is uncle who 
always maintained a correspondence 'with him, as- 
serts in his narrative that he only acted in strict 
conformity with his orders. 

A few months before the British troops entered 
Malwa, KmTeem Khan made his escape from 
Holkar’s camp, and joined his adherents at Ber- 
siah. He states as the motive of his conduct 
upon this occasion, that he received a letter from 
Dowlet Row Sindia, offering not only to forget 
the past, and restore his former possessions, but . 
to add Ashta and other districts, provided he 
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A. D. 1817 . would act ill concert with the Mahratta confe- 
deracy against the English in an approaching war 
with that nation. 

When the British detachments w^ere on the 
point of crossing the Nerbndda, Kiwreem Khan 
(according to his own statement) joined, in con- 
formity with Dowlet Row” Sindia’s orders, the 
camp of Wash Mahomed, and they were within 
seven coss of Narwar, and only forty coss from 
Gualior, to which place they had been ordered, 
when a special and confidential Brahmin came 
' from Sindia, directing them to keep at a distance, 
as he was so situated by the advance of the 
British armies that he could give them no pro- 
tection. 

This intelligence threw the freebooters into dis- 
' may and indignation; a resolution was imme- 
. diately taken to march to the Westward, and 
join Holkar’s ai’my, which, they heard, had pro- 
ceeded fi-om the borders of the Kotah country 
towards Mahidpoor. 

Though resentment at what they deemed Sin- 
dia’s defection fi'om a contest to which he had 
invited them, made them plunder as much as 
they could of his country, their principal object 
now was to provide for their own safety. Every 
day brought reports of British corps advancing 
in all directions, by the operations of which Kur- 
A D.1817. reem was so. harassed and alarmed, that, after en- 
tering Harrowtee, he could only escape by aban- 
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cloning his family and great part of his baggage^' ; 
which he did, and pushed on without a halt to 
join liolkar’s army, then encamped near Mxmdis- 
sor. The Pindarries with KiUTeem were so re- 
duced by their flight, that they did not, when 
they reached Holkar, exceed five thousand men. 
An offer of their services was made, which w-as 
rejected by the ministers of that prince, who had, 
subsequent to the battle of Mahidpoor, no thoughts 
but how to save themselves from ruin; and after a 
few days of hesitation, Kurreem Khan was de- 
sired by GhufFoor Khan to take his departxire, as 
the British army was advancing, and the proxi- 
mity of the Pindarries would prevent Holkar 
from making peace. They marched towards Ja- 
wud, where them own quarrels, and the advance 
of British detachments, soon compelled them to 
separate. Kurreem, wearied out with fatigue, 
concealed himself in the town; while his camp, 
under Narndar Khan, went back from Mewar 
to Malwa, and, when near Gungraur, fell in with 
a British corps, by which it was so completely 
routed, that its leaders, despairing of aU success, 
hastened to Bhopal, where they implored the Na- 
bob to become their intercessor; and this early 
submission obtained not only a liberal provision 
for Narndar Khan, but secured to a great pro- 


Kurreem Kban's wife and part ofhis property were taken 
by Major-General Donkin’s division. 
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portion of his followers the kind and humane con- 
sideration of the British government. 

Kiirreem’s career now drew to its termination. 
He was concealed in one of the meanest houses in 
Jawnd, when that jdace was taken by the British 
troops. He afterwards escaped, and wandered for 
some days on foot and alone in a mendicant’s dress, 
in equal danger, according to his own represen- 
tation, of perishing from fatigue and from hunger. 
Having at length communicated his situation to 
GhufFoor Khan, he Mowed the advice given him 
by this Patan, and threw himself uncondition- 
ally^ on the mercy of the British government, by 
which he was treated with consideration and 
liberality. He is now, with his numerous family, 
settled in the province of Goruckj^oor, where 
lands have been* allotted for his support, and 
where, could he forget the dreams of high fortune 
in which he once indulged, and learn wisdom 
from the strange vicissitudes he has endured, he 
might still be happy. 

In this short sketch of the lives of their prin- 
cipal chiefs, we have all that can be desired of the 
history of the Pindarries, who, from their com- 
position and habits, never could take substantive 
sliape as a state or nation. They might, and did 
cause revolutions, but it was impossible for them to 
rise, upon such events, into permanent power. 

* He fcarae into- ray camp at Neembaberra. 
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They could not take root in the soil without losing 
their character; because every civil establishment, 
however rude, was opposed to their fundamental 
institutions, which were framed for a state of con- 
stant war against all government. 

The Pindarries were principally dangerous 
from their existing among governments, none of 
w^hich was powerful enough to subdue them, and 
their being themselves constitutionally incapable 
of settling into a community, possessing any in- 
terest in the general tranquillity; but this con- 
dition, while it made them formidable to weak 
and distracted states, rendered them incapable of 
resisting the resolute attack of a strong and vi- 
gorous government. Superficial observers thought 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to destroy 
these freebooters. But it was evident that they 
could not exist without a home or without sup- 
port. To drive them from the territories they 
possessed, to identify with them aU who gave 
them aid or protection, was the only mode by 
wffiich the great and increasing evil could be re- 
medied. No measures were ever more wisely 
planned, more vigorously pursued, or more suc- 
cessfully accomplished, than those adopted for 
their suppression. There remains not a spot in 
India that a Pindarry can call his home. They 
have been hunted like wild beasts; numbers have 
been killed; all have been ruined. Those who 
adopted their cause have fallen. They were early 
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in the contest shunned like a contagion, and even 
the villagers- whom they so recently oppressed, 
were among the foremost to attack them. Their 
principal leaders have either died, submitted, or 
been made captives", while their followers, with 
the exception of a few, whom the liberality and 
consideration of the British government have 
aided to become industrious, are lost in that po- 
pulation, from whose di’egs they originally is- 
sued. A minute investigation only can discover 
^ these once formidable disturbers, concealed as 
they now are among the lowest classes, where 
they are making some amends for past atrocities, 
by the beneht which is derived from their labour 
in restoring trade and cultivation. These free- 
booters had none of the prejudices of caste, for 
they belonged to all tribes. They never had either 
the pride of soldiers, of family, or of country, 
so that they were bound by none of those ties 
which, among many of the communities in India, 
assume an almost indestructible character. Other 
plunderers may arise jfrom distempered times; 
but, as a body, the Pindarries are so eifeciually 
destroyed, that their name is akeady ahnost for- 
gotten, though not five years are passed since it 
spread terror and dismay over all India. 


CHAPTER XL 


The .Rajpoot Princes and Chiefs of Central Lidia. 

The rise of the pi’incipal Rajpoot families in 
Central India has been already noticed; some of 
these have, since the Mahrattas invaded that 
region, acted no inconsiderable part; and, though 
they all agreed to pay tribute, many have pre- 
served the independent government of their own 
lands ; while others, though subdued, have gain- 
ed celebrity by the courage and perseverance 
with which they defended then* possessions against 
the usurpations of the invaders. An account 
of a family that has been completely ruined, and 
of one that has beyond all others prospered 
during the convulsions which have afflicted this 
part of India, with a few general remarks on the 
past and present condition of lesser chiefs, will be 
sufficient to illustrate the recent history of this 
class'of petty rulers. 

The origin of the Ragooghur chiefs has been 
already mentioned; the sequel of their history is 
remarkable, and exhibits in strong colours, both 
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the character of the Rajpoots and of their enemies 
the Mahrattas. The Chowan Rajpoots of Ka- 
googhnr have been always distinguished by the 
name of Kychee. They trace their descent from 
the first princes of the Rajpoot race; and, ac- 
cording to their Bhats, or traditionary bards, they 
possessed a principality in Central India before 
the Moghuls conquered that country ; but of this 
there is no distinct record, though we find them 
at a remote date the possessors of Gagroon on 
the Kali Sind. Ghureeb Doss, a distinguished 
chief of this family, was an Oinrah of some rank 
at the court of Akber; where his services gained 
him such favour with the Emperor, that, in addi- 
tion to his former possession of Gagroon and other 
lands, he received a grant of the town and district 
of Seronge. This chief left three sons, of whom 
the first, Lai Singh*, succeeded: he founded Ra- 
googhur, where, it is stated, he was honoured 
by a visit from Shah Jehan, by whom he was 
treated with singular favour and distinction. 

Lai Singh died at the age of seventy, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Dhuruj Singh, who 
appears to have been very successful in all the 
petty wars which he waged with his neighbours. 
The reputation of this prince was high. The 


* The descendants of. this chief are called Lallawut; those 
of his brother Beja Singh, Bejawut;. the third son of Ghureeh 
Doss died childless. 
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reigning Rajas of Jeypoor and Odeypoor both 
visited him, and each of them married one of 
his danghtei’s. Dhuruj Singh was slain in an 
affray with the Aheer tribe, whom he had been 
long engaged in reducing to order. His eldest 
son, Guj Singh, was expelled by his half-hrother, 
Bickermajet wlio was supported by the Raja of 
Jeypoor, to whom his sister was married. The 
Rana of Odeypoor, who stood in the same rela- 
tion to Guj Singh, armed to vindicate his right; 
but the death of this chief terminated the con- 
test- His only son, Indur Singh, being unable 
to stru^le against his uncle, remained inactive till 
the latter died, leaving the principality to his son, 
Bulhudder Singh; against whom a powerful com- 
bination was formedf by the neighbouring Hin- 
du princes in favour of Indur Singh, who was, 
however, slain in one of the first actions that took 
place. About this peiiod the Mahrattas invaded 
Central India. When the Paishwah Bajerow was 
at Saugiir on his way to Hindustan, some dif- 
ference arose between him and Bulbudder Singh ; 
but the latter, who is noticed among the most 
powerM of the Rajpoot chiefs, appears ultimately 
to have succeeded in ingratiating himself with 


* lie is called in one of the genealogical accounts, Bicker 
Singh. I 

t There were no less than fourteen Rajas in the cornbination 
armed against Bulbudder Singh. 
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the invaders; and we find him, throughout his 
campaigns, one of the favourite friends and com- 
panions of Mulhar Row Holkar, after whose death 
he accompanied Jtmkojee Sindia to Marwar, and 
wrns with that leader when he was assassinated 
at JSTagore. After this event, Bulbudder Singh 
retmmed to Ragooghur, where he died, in the 
sixtieth 3''ear of his age, leaving the principality 
to his son Bulwunt Singh, whose administration 
commenced and dosed with a seiies of misfor- 
tunes. This prince had no sooner succeeded his 
father, than Madhajee Sindia demanded from hun 
A. D. 1780 . the cession of particular districts, in compen- 
sation of tribute ; and some years afterwards, 
on pretext of his having entered into negotiations 
with the British government, with which the 
Mahratta leader was then at war, he attacked the 
fort of Ragooghur, and, having captured it, and 
made the Raja and his young son, Jye Singh, pri- 
soners, confiscated the property and temtories of 
the family. 

The Mahratta chief was not long left in quiet 
enjoyment of his triumph. Shere Singh, a Tha- 
koor, or lord of the Kychee tribe, assembled the 
scattered adherents of Bulwunt Singh, and com- 
menced a desperate and systematic course of pre- 
datory warfare, with the professed object of com- 
pelling Madhajee Sindia to release his prince. 
The first care of this bold and enterprising leader 
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was to prevent the country of Ragooghur from 
yielding one rupee of revenue to the Mahrattas. 
He warned the villager to leave his dwelling, and 
the husbandman to desist from tilling his fields, on 
pain of being pillaged. He oi'dered them to re- 
pair to neighbouring countries, and particularly to 
Bhopal ; with Chutta Khan, the Dewan of which, 
he had established an understanding, which pro- 
vided for their protection, and ensured an eventual 
refuge for himself and family. The friendship, 
or leather alliance, between these chiefs was well 
known to Madhajee Sindia, but it did not suit 
either his convenience or policy to resent it. This 
forbearance was not extraordinary. In govern- 
ments like those of the Mahrattas, which have no 
permanent principles, but adopt, year after year, 
the expedients which seem best suited to the 
emergency of the moment, it is often deemed pru- 
dent to have channels through which they can 
conciliate, if it becomes necessary, the greatest 
offenders against the state. The purpose for which 
such connexions are maintained, was evinced on 
this occasion in a remarkable instance. Shere 
Singh kept himself distinct from the class of com- 
mon plunderers, Ragooghur and its dependencies 
were, as before stated, laid waste, hut Madhajee 
Sindia’s other possessions were, not invaded. The 
natives of Central India were comparatively treat- 
ed with humanity, but no mercy wa« shewn to the 
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Mahrattas who fell into his hands. The Pundits 
or Brahmins of the Deckan were the chief objects 
of his vengeance. Their noses and ears were cut 
off, and their infants murdered, by this merciless 
chief, who answered to all remonstrances, that he 
would teach Madhajee Sindia what it was to 
destroy a Rajpoot principality. While the alarm 
of Shere Singh’s cruelties was at its height, Mad- 
hajee’s wife, with a number of the families of his 
principal officers, came from Poona to join him 
in Hindustan. They were guarded on the jour- 
ney by foul’ or five thousand men. Though the 
adherents of the Rajpoot leader did not amount 
to as many hundreds, the terror he had spread 
was so great, that the convoy hesitated to ad- 
vance. They knew that Shere Singh would 
hazard every thing to glut his vengeance on the 
families of Sindia and his principal ministers; they 
therefore solicited the protection of the Dewan of 
Bhopal, who rejoiced in the opportunity of shew- 
ing his regard for the Mahratta prince, and not 
only appointed a party to accompany the Bhye (or 
princess), but requested Shere Singh not to offer 
any insult or injury to her retinue. His wish was 
complied with; and the lady, when she reached 
Muttra, was warm in her praises of Chutta Khan, 
to whom Madhajee Sindia wrote a letter* of 
grateful acknowledgment. 


Thfi corapIimentaTy part of this letter termed the Dewan 
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While Buiwmit Singh was kept prisoner in Hin- 
dustan, his son Jye Singh, a youth of twenty 
years of age, was closely confined at Bhilsa. 
The most anxious efforts of Shere Singh had 
long been directed to effect his release; and he at 
last succeeded, through the means of corruption 
and the adventurous enterprise of some trained 
thieves^, by whose aid the princte was enabled 
to escape over the wulls of the fort. He was 
immediately mounted, and carried to a place of 
safety, from whence Shere Singh sent him to 
Jeypoor, that he might interest the Baja of that 
principality, and of Joudpoor, in favour of his 
father. Jye Singh was successful in persuading 
both these princes to adopt his cause; and their 
representations to Madhajee Sindia not only ob- 
tained the release of the Raja, but the restora- 
tion of Ragooghur, to which, however, a stipula- 
tion for the payment of a large sum was annexed. 
Ambajee Inglia, then one of Sindia’s principal 
leaders, became responsible for Bulwunt Singh^'s 
performing his engagement. But the apparent 
friendship of this wily Mahratta had no object 


Ills son, and gave him high titles. The vanity of Chutta 
Khan was much flattered by this mark of attention from 
JSIadhajee Sindia. . . 

The thieves were of a tribe called Bagrees : one of these 
leaped the wall with the Raja an his shoulders, and escaped 
unhurt. 
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but his own benefit; for he sent his brother'^ 
with the unfortupate Raja, who, restored to a 
country without revenue, was soon compelled, by 
his inability to fulfil his obligations, to leave it to 
be again usurped, and to retire to the Jeypoor 
territories, where he died three years afterwards. 
Bulwimt Singh was devoid of energy, and quite 
unsuited to the troubled times in which he lived. 
His memory is, in consequence, held in no esti- 
mation by the gallant tribe, of which he was so 
long the nominal head. 

Bulwunt Singh, when forced to leave Ragoo- 
ghur, had written to his relation Doorjun Lai, whom 
he had left as his agent at the court of Sindia, to 
quit it, as he found the whole proceedings of the 
Mahrattas full of deceit and treachery, and had 
hirnself resolved to place no farther confidence in 
them, Dooijun Lai, on receiving this intimation, 
hastened to Kycheewarra f , where he collected 
a number of followers, and commenced depreda- 
tions upon the Mahratta territories. After ho had 
pursued this course about two years, he was com- 
pelled to fly; but the numerous and strong de- 
tachments I which were sent against him by Mad- 


* Balciram Inglia, 

f Kycheewarra is the name by which the country inhabited 
by tiie Kychee Rajpoots is now, and has for several centuries 
been known. 

I The corps of Balaram Inglia, Jewa Dada, and Gopal 
Bbow, we re. employed against him. 
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liajee Sindia prove, that even at this early part of 
his career Doorjiin Lai was considered as no con- 
temptible insurgent. Tliis chief, when forced to 
abandon Kycheewarra, only retired to Saugur, 
from the manager of which he found shelter till 
the death of Madhajee Sindia seemed to present a, d. 1798. 
the opportunity he had so long desired of aveng- 
ing the wrongs of his family. He was joined by 
the young prince Jye Singh, who had assumed the 
title of Raja ; and the two chiefs, being invited to 
adopt the cause of Madhajee Sindia’s widow, 
united their force with that of Luckwa Dada, the 
commander of her army. Their friendship and 
support were purchased by the restoration of 
Ragooghur to Jye Singh, and the grant of a large 
Jaghire^' to Dooijun Lai. But all hopes of suc- 
cess from this connexion were completely destroy- 
ed by an action with the disciplined battalions of 
Dowlet Row Sindia, under the command of his 
French general Perron. The latter was' com- 
pletely victorious. The troops of Luckwa Dada 
fled and dispersed in every direction; and Door- 
jim Lai and Jye Singh were again reduced to 
depend upon their own efforts. These were at 
fii’st directed against the Hindu tribe of Aheer- 
warra, whose chief f being slain, his capital, then 
called Oondee, fell into the possession of Hoor- 


* Seronge, Jadhopree, and Ranoude. 
t Deleep Singh. , 
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jiin Lai, who, selecting it for his own, changeci 
the name to Bahadurghur, and endeavoured by 
every expedient to increase its strength and po- 
pulation. This was but a first step of the able 
and ambitious Rajpoot, who appears to hare 
entertmned views of establishing a principality- 
distinct from that of the family to which he pro- 
fessed allegiance. It is also probable that he was 
disgusted with the moody violence of Jye Singh, 
which had broken out on several occasions. What- 
ever was the cause, their interests were separated; 
and, while the Raja retked to Ragooghm.% Dooijim 
Lai took advantage of the weakness of the petty 
Hindu chiefs in the Eastern parts of Central In- 
A. r>. 180L dia, and of the contests in which the Mahi^atta 
states were involved in the Heckan, and subse- 
A.j).i 803 .qiiently with the British, to increase his army, and 
extend his territory, which at one peiiod com- 
prised the sovereignty of no less than twenty-two 
districts^: which he enjoyed for several years, till a 
formidable detachment, under the orders of Bow- 
let Row Sindians principal European commander 
Baptiste f , succeeded in wresting from him, one by 
one, all his possessions. His new capital, Baha- 
durgliur, which shared the fate of the rest, was 


* Bahadurghur, llanoude, Pucher, and Gondah, %vei-e the 
principah 

t "rhis comiiiandeir is.' always termed European, though 
barn in India, and his mother a native of India. 
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doomed once iriore to change its name; and re- 
ceived from its Christian conqueror, that by 
which it is now distinguished, Yesughur, or the 
fort of Jesus. Though he lost his territories, 
the spirit of Doorjun Lai was still unconquered. 

He kept around him a considerable body of the 
kindred bands of the Kycheewarra Rajpoots, 
and some other faithful adlicrents ; with whom 
he made constant attacks on the country of Dow- 
let Row Sindia, and once at Narwar carried off 
a number of cattle from that prince’s camp. The 
object of his last efforts was to compel Sindia to 
come to some arrangement with him, that wmuld 
enable him to support his family and followers; 
and in. this he probably would have succeeded, 
had he not died Few of his tribe have left a.d. isio. 
a higher reputation for wisdom, courage, or en- 
terprise. He was for many years the terror of 
the' Mahrattas, against whom he cherished the 
most rooted hatred and hostility. 

Hoorjun Lai having left np children; his, rela- 
tion Byroo Lai was elected his successor, and the 
depredations he continued so far prospered, as to 
obtain him the grant of a district f for his sub- 


Hu died at Bheernawud, in the forty»eighth year of 
his age. 

t Byroo Lai is a younger son of, Goolab Singh, a relation 
of Doorjun Lai. He assumes the title of Raja Bahadur, on 
the ground of its having been conferred on Doorjun Lai by the 
Rana of Odeypoor. ■’ ' , 
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sistence, yielding one lack of rupees, which he 
still enjoys. 

The fortunes of Dooijun Lai for a period predo- 
minated over those of the princes to whom he was 
related, and to whom he professed allegiance ; for 
though he endeavoured to establish his own inde- 
pendence, he never ceased to acknowledge them as 
his hereditary superiors. The zeal and attachment 
which he had evinced to Bulwunt Singh was, upon 
the death of that chief, transferred to his son, Jye 
Singh, who, when his father died, was in the Jey- 
poor territories*, with the prince of which, as well 
as those of Odeypoor and Jeypoor, he was intimate- 
ly connected. After he had received presents and 
congratulations from these Rajpoot princes on his 
succession, he attended, as has been related, to 
the summons of JDoorjim Lai, to aid in the war 
against the enemies of his family. < 

Jye Singh, then twenty-eight years of agef, 
was according to the Hindu MSS. from whicli 
this account is extracted, a prince of great pro- 
mise. His mother, the favouiite wife of Bulwunt 
Singh, is said to have been so beautiful, that she 
fell a victim to the jealousy of the other Ranies, 
who practised every art of Asiatic sorcery for her 


He was at Madooghur. 

t lie succeeded to the title of Raja of Ragooghur, in the 
Hindu month of Kooinw, in the year of the Sunibhut 1855, or 
A.D, ‘ 
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destruction. Their malignity is described as hav- 
ing given JBulwunt Singh an iincoininoii interest 
in his son, whom he tookj according to the histo- 
rian of his family, every pains to instruct both as 
a scholar and a soldier. We have no evidence of 
the progTess made by the young prince in learn- 
ing, but he early shewed that in personal heroism 
he was excelled by none; and even before the 
death of Doorjun Lai, with whom his first efforts 
were associated, Jye Singh had established a name 
for courage and enterprise that rendered him for- 
midable to the Mahrattas. But the admiration 
which his followers granted to his valour must 
have been mixed with fear and horror at his vio- 
lence, of which he gave some terrible proofs. The 
most remarkable may be selected as an example : 
a short period before the death of Doorjun Lai, 
Jye Singh, having through his own rashness been 
defeated by one of Sindia’s officers, fled wounded 
to Boojrunghur, where he confined himself so 
closely that a rumour of his death was spread, and 
believed by his nearest relations and most confi- 
dential officers; some of whom, as was to be ex- 
pected, began to intrigue and cabal for the suc- 
cession to his power. The Raja is said to have 
encouraged the report of his death, that he might 
discover the I’eal dispositions of those around him ; 
but, when recovered from his illness, he appeared 
quite unconcerned at what had passed, and assum- 
ed a serenity and gaiety that lulled all into seen- 
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rity. After tlie lapse of some months, however, he 
took advantage of a season of festivity, not only to 
seize and put to death his kinsmen Lutclmiun 
Singh and Amxm Singh, the persons he chiefly 
suspected, but with the most wanton barbarity he 
ordered their families, without distinction of age or 
sex, to be sacrificed to his resentment. The mode 
in which these murders were perpetrated is cpiite 
shocking to every feeling of humanity. The only 
exculpation* that can be framed for these and 
similar atrocities is the belief that he was at this 
period insane ; and the evidence of those who 
were in the habits of seeing himf, even before 
he exercised power, sufficiently proves the fact. 
The misfortunes of his family, and an ardent 
desire of revenge, are stated, in one account of 
his life, to have had such an effect upon his 
mind, that he early devoted hhnself to the adoi’a- 
tion of Hunoomaun, and sought, through penances 
and incantations, an interview with the warrior De- 
migod:};, which he was deceived by an old priest 


* Jye Singh put several of his own wives to death, 
t Khealee Ram was sometimes in Doorjun LaPs camp. 
He often saw Jye Singh, and says, that he appeared to him, 
irom his acts and conversation, to be a person not merely of an 
ungovernable temper, but of unsettled reason. 

J Hunoomaun is represented as a monkey. His wonderful 
exploits are celebrated in the Hindu mythological fable of 
Rama’s attack qf Rawun, ,tbe monarch of Ceylon, who ijud 
carried olf his wife Seetth, 
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into a belief that he had obtained. It was, accord- 
ing to some statements, oh this occasion, that his 
reason first became unsettled; and it is highly pro- 
bable that the constant practice of these supersti- 
tions rites, combined with the use of opium and 
other intoxicating drugs, acting upon an ardent 
and impatient temper, rendered him at times de- 
ranged. His appearance and language indicated 
frequent intoxication; but his natural courage, 
which was great, was increased by this state of 
continual excitement ; and as his mind was chiefly 
inflamed with one object, that of determined hos- 
tility to the Mahrattas, liis Rajpoot followers were 
disposed to deem his madness inspiration, and they 
readily pardoned the crimes of a chief, who, they 
persuaded themselves, was born to be the scourge 
of their cruel and oppressive enemies. We can 
on no other ground account for their suffering an 
intemperate t3>'rant to commit the numerous mur- 
ders he did, after he had lost all his possessions, 
and had no authority left, but what he derived 
Irom their continued attachment. 

The policy of Bowlet Row Sindia, when heA.D. 
made peace with the British government, was 
directed to the complete subjection, or ratlier an- 
nihilation, of some of his Rajpoot tributaries in 
Central India, whose lands he desired to incorpo- 
rate with those of the state. Baptiste, with his 
corps of infantry and artillery, was' employed on 
this service; and having reduced the neighbouring 
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principality of Seopoor, the report of Jye Singh's 
excesses led him to hope the possessions of that 
chief would be an easy conquest. The festival 
of the Hooly, when the Raja and his adherents 
were known to give way to the greatest induh 
gence in liquor, was the moment chosen for at- 
tack. Boojrunghur was taken, and Ragooghur in- 
vested, but the latter did not fall till some time 
afterwards, and diming its siege every effort was 
made by Jye Singh himself to distress an enemy 
whom he had no force to meet in the open field. 
Among his other exploits, he completely succeed- 
ed in a weU-planned enterprise against Seopoor, 
which he retook*, and not only obtained considera- 

* Seopoor was taken on the 3d of June, ISld. The mode in 
which it was taken, is described by Captain Close as follows *• 

“ Jye Singh approached the fort early in the morning, 
having, as was believed, an understanding with some of the 
people within. He applied scaling-ladders to the walls, and 
mounted in person, with sixty of his men, at a place which 
led immediately to the citadel, where Baptiste's family re- 
sided. There was here a guan of only twenty men, with five 
half-caste Europeans. The Hr . half-naked, was armed witli 
a spear, and the rest of bis p y with swords and shields. 
They overpowered the guard, anm3i)g whom two of the Euro- 
peans were killed, but the Raja also lost ten or twelve men 
of his own in the struggle. Written orders from Baptiste’s 
son and wife were then sent down to the garrison, consisting 
of about two hundred irregulars, desiring them to remain quiet, 
as it would cost them their lives if any resistance was made ; 
accordingly no opposition was offered.’' — Vide Captain Close’s 
Letter to Government* 
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ble treasure, but made Baptiste’s family prisoners. 

He afterwards released the wife of that leader; and 
this act of consideration was returned by his prin- 
cesses being allowed to join him w'hen Ragooghur 
fell. A settlement was more than once proposed 
by Sindia’s commander to the Rajpoot chief ; but 
the objects of the parties Avere iiTeconcileable. 

The consequence was, the contest was continued 
with redoubled animosity, and the Mahratta 
troops being numerous, the districts of Ragooghur 
were completely occupied by them. Jye Singh, 
when expelled from his own country, found sub- 
sistence for himself and adherents by invading 
Sindia’s unprotected possessions; but even in this 
extremity of his fortune he preserved the charac- 
ter of a prince. He levied contributions only from 
the officers of government, and refrained ficom 
plundering individuals. His range was at one 
period very extended, having gone as far West as a,d. 1816 . 
the districts of Nolye and Katchrode, and as far 
South as Kundivah and Boorhanpoor. His force 
was entirely composed o^ horse, and amounted to 
about five thousand ir n, many of whom were 
Rajpoots of his own f. pe. His enterprises were 
not alone dii’ected agawiist the wealth of the coun- 
try; the predatory war maintained for seve- 
ral years against Sindia’s; commander Baptiste, 
was prosecuted Avith an activity and spirit that 
often reduced thatHeader, in spite of his superior 
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means, to great distress : at one period a corps 
consisting of two battalions and a number of guns, 
was completely defeated, and Jye Sing’ll, who 
had led his own followers to the charge on 
this memorable occasion, seemed on the jioint of 
recovering his possessions, when his enemies col- 
lected in such force that he was again compelled 
to retire. But, though exposed to continual re- 
verses, his spirit was unbroken, and he had in- 
fused the same courage into his Idndred tribe. The 
undaunted valour and personal prowess of their 
prince was the theme of all their Charuns and 
Bhats .(genealogists and minstrels); and an ex- 
pelled chief, whose country did not produce an 
annual revenue of three lacks of rupees, occupied 
for five years a large part of Sindia’s force. 
Nor is it jirobable, had the British armies not 
advanced into Central India, that the Mahratta 
troops, numerous f as they were, would have 
proved equal to his reduction, as his followers in- 
creased rather than diminished. These, how- 
ever, were of different classes; he was person- 
ally surrounded by between fom’ and five hun- 
dred of his immediate relations and family adhe- 


* This corps was commanded by an Armenian officer named 
Aratoon, from whose account, as transmitted to Gualior, the 
action was nbt so decided. 

i’ There were with Jean Baptiste, acting against Jye Singh, 
five battalions, with between thirty and forty guns, and from 
eight to ten thousand home, including a number of Pindarrtes. 
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rentSj who were all well mounted, and so devoted 
to their leader and his cause, that hardly any su- 
periority of numbers would induce the Mahratta 
horse to stand the assault of his band. The re- 
mainder of hi's force was m^de up of hired sol- 
diers ; and he was able, from the funds obtained at 
the commencement of the contest, and the con- 
tributions he levied during its continuance, to pay 
them with tolerable regularity. The condition of 
Central India was favourable to Jye Singh, but 
his hostility was solely dhected against the territo- 
ries of Do wiet Row Siiidia ; no other country was 
attacked, no travellers or merchants plundered, nor 
was he, except in action, either cruel or vindictive. 
The scenes of constant activity and enterprise in 
which he became engaged, are stated to have 
effected a favourable change in his character. He 
wus, when the English columns reached the Ner- 
budda, the theme of every tongue, and held foith 
as an example of a gallant pi-ince struggling to 
the last against his oppressors. He appears to 
have long looked forward with anxious hope 
to the occurrence of war between Sindia and 
the British government ; and his ardent mind 
anticipated the restoration, under the auspices of 
the latter, of his own fortunes, with those of 
the other Rajpoot chiefs who had been subdued 
by the Mahrattas. The letter w4iich he. ad.- 
dressed to an officer^ in command of a corps on 

*■ Colonel Mac Moriae. 
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the frontier, is a proof of the exaggerated ex- 
pectations in which he indulged from the events 
that he saw approaching. After some remarks 
on the different Eajpoot tribes, and an assertion 
that the Kychee Chouans, of which he is the head, 
have the true right to the title of Hindupiit, and 
the sovereignty^ which that implies, Jye Singh 
observes, As the Maharaja Sindia has desolated 
“ my country, and deprived me of my honour, 
“ besides having carried off property to the amount 
“ of some crores of rupees, it is my earnest wish 
“ to destroy his power. I therefore hope that the 

English government will enable me to demand 
“ retribution from my enemy. If the country of 

Sindia is made over to me, I will agree to pay 
** six or eight annas in the rupee on all the 
“collections. 

“ The English troops and my horsemen, where- 
“ ever they go, will, fi’om the good fortune of the 
“ English, be victorious, and Sindia shall he de- 
“ stroyed.” After some farther remarks on the 
former power of the Rajpoots, he concludes by 
saying, “ I am well informed that you, EngHsh, 
“ intend to destroy the Pindarries; let jne have 
“ orders on this subject, and if any chief harbours 
“ these plunderers in his country, or joins with 
“ them, I shall not fail to give information of it. 


* Tbat is, to be kings of India. He gives the Sesoclians of 
Odeypoor only tlie second rank as llajpoot princes. 
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The Pindarries hav'^e thirty thousand good 
horsemen; this is not hid from you: if the 
English government will advance me funds to 
“ maintain Steen thousand horse, or five lacks of 
rupees, I will destroy these Pindarries. 

TOierever I may suggest that battalions 
should be sent, let them be sent; and where 
regiments (meaning cavalry) are required, let 
“ regiments be sent ; at ail events, until an answer 
“ can be given to this letter, let me have an 
“ advance of twenty-five thousand rupees, and 
wherever I am ordered, there shall I encamp ; 
“ but if cash cannot be immediately given, let a 
“ Vakeel or agent of mine be allowed to remain 
“ with you for the adjustment of this point, and 
let me know to what place I am to repair to 
“ await your decision. But, above all things, let 
the negotiation be made binding ; it will re- 
" dound to the fame and glory of the Com- 
“ pany.” 

Had Dowlet Bow Sindia not preserved neu- 
trality, Jye Singli w^ould have been an apt and 
popular instrument for his reduction; as it was, 
no support could be given to the cause of this 
prince, who wms preparing the means of renewing 
the contest, when he fell a sacrifice to the pre- 
vailing epidemic*, and left his title and claims to 
])e disputed by two candidates, Dhokul Singh and 


* Cholera Morbas. 
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1818 . Acljeet Singh, who, by dividing his adherents, 
broke the union and strength of the Kychees, 
and gave to Siiidia’s government a comparatively 
easy triumph over that gallant tribe. 

The first in rank among the princesses of a 
Hindu ruler or chief who has no issue, becomes on 
his death a pei’sonage of great consequence in the 
state, from her acknowledged right of adoption, 
and the claims upon the power and property of 
her husband which this choice confers. It is ge- 
nerally conceived a duty to choose fr’om the least 
objectionable among the near relations of the 
. deceased; but the obligation is not imperative, 
and the consequences of the exercise of this right 
too often produce family feuds and disputed suc- 
cessions. In. the present instance, one of the 
chief Rallies, or princesses, of Jye Singh, after 
consultation with some of the principal officers, 
chose the son of Goolab Singh*, who was declared., 
by her and her party, raised to the Gaddee, or seat 
of power, under the name of Adjeet Singh. The 
aiint of Jye Singh, a widow lady of much con- 
sideration, opposed this act, and proclaimed her- 
self in favour of Dhokul Singh f, a leader of repu- 


* The name of this youth was Buchtawur Sing-h ; but on 
his adoption by the Ranj’’ he was called Adjeet Singh. 

t Dhokul Singh grounds his claim chiefly on having re- 
ceived the horse and spear of ,Tye Singh before the death of 
that chief, and having been by him appointed his successor. 
The question was long Under discussion, and was referred to 
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tation for his gallantry, but against whom there 
was, with many of the Rajpoots of Kycheewari’a, 
the insuperable objection of his being of the Bija- 
wiit, or younger branch of the family, whose 
descendants have always been deemed subordinate 
to the Lalawuf^% or elder branch. 

When it is considered that all the territories 
of Ragooghur had been usurped by Sindia, and 
that it was merely for a name that the parties 
were contending, this disputed succession, which 
was as warm as if the contest had been for an 
empire, may excite a smile. It may be deemed 
a quarrel for a shadow; but such was not the 
case. It was a dispute for t^e allegiance and de- 
voted attachment of three or four thousand as 
brave and hardy soldiers as any in India. These 
were now divided, and the early submission of 
one chief, Adjeet Singh, on terms mediated f by 
the British government, attached some of them 
to the cause of order; but Dhokul Singh con- 
tinued his opposition, till his adherents, after 
several defeats from a contingent of Sindia’s acting 
under the command of British officers, almost all 


the decision of the llnjas of Odeypoor, Jeypoor, Boondee, Ko- 
tah, Seopoor, and Narwar, 

* The names of Lalawut and Bijawut, into which the 
Ragooghur family are divided, take, as -has been stated, their 
origin from Lai Singh and Beejy Singh, the two sons of 
Ghureeb Doss, the founder of the principality enjo^'ed by this 
race of chiefs in Malwa. 
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deseited him : he was recently made prisoner 
and sent to Gualior, The testimony given by the 
officers employed on this service to the coin’age and 
enterprise of the Rajpoots of Kycheewarra gives 
reason to conclude, that, had not tlie British go- 
vernment interposed its mediation and aid, it 
might have been long before this gallant tribe 
would have been completely subdued. The cha- 
racter of their last chief, and of the feelings he 
entertained, in common with all his race, towards 
the Mahrattas, is well expressed in a letter from 
the British Resident at the Court of Gualior"^. 
“ Dhokul Singh,” he obseiwes, “ is a man of 
“ the most daring courage, which is evinced by 
“ the numerous marks he hears of the wounds 
he has received in action. It is to he re- 
gi’etted that his character is so deeply stained 
“ with deeds of cruelty. He had ,been allowed, 
“ while in confinement at this Residency, to re- 
“ tain his sword and shield, and would have also 
been permitted to wear them in the fort of Gua- 
“ lior ; but, when he was about to be delivered 
“ over to the Mahrattas, he sent them to me 
“ with a message, stating that he would never 
“ have surrendered them to a Mahratta but with 
“ his life, and that his only hope of ever taking 


* Vide paragraph 14, Dispatch from Captain Stewart to 
the Political Secretary to Government, 20th January, 1821. 
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them up again rested on the favour of the Bri- 
“ tish government.” 

The fort and town of Ragooghiirj with an 
estate of fifty-five thousand rupees, have been 
restored to the families, with an engagement that 
a few of the adherents are to be always in Sin- 
dia’s service. These terms were wdth difficulty 
obtained through the mediation of the British 
government. 

The Baj, or principality of Kotah, which forms 
in its later history a complete contrast to that of 
Ragooghiir, originated in one of the Ranas of 
Odeypoor having, in consequence of a long-che- 
rished feud with the chiefs of Boondee, adopted 
the cause of a younger brother of the reigning 
prince, whom he settled first in Kotah as a Jag- 
hiredar, and afterwards so effectually aided in a 
war against his superior, that the latter w^as com- 
pelled to pui’chase peace by the cession of half his 
territories to form the principality* of Kotah, the 
ruler of which assumed the title of Maha Row, 
or the great chief. 

It is nearly two centuiies since this event oc- 
curred, The first prince of Kotah was Bishen 
Singh, whose family continued to enjoy the reality 
as well as the name of the power, till the eleva- 
tion of the late Maha Row Omeid Singh. This 


* I find some variation from this account in other MSS. 
hut the difference does not merit notice. 
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prince, either from taking alarm at the state of 
confusion into which the whole of Central India 
had been thrown, or his own inefficiency, had so 
entirely lost all authority over his principal cliiefs 
and subjects, that he was unable to pay seventy- 
five thousand rupees per annum, which had been 
fixed as the Mahratta tiibute. Kotah seemed on 
the verge of destruction, when it w^as not only 
saved, but raised to the first rank among the Raj- 
poot principalities, by one of the moat remarkable 
men who has appeared in the modern history of 
India. 

Zaliin Singh, of the Kara tribe of Chouan Raj- 
poots % was son of Perthi Raj, an officer of rank 
in the service of Gooman Singh, Raja of Kotah. 
The father must have been in high estimation, as 
we find not only one of his daughters married to 
his prince, hut the son, at the age of twenty, com- 
manding a force against the troops of the Raja 
of Jeypoor, whom, with the aid of Mulhar Row 
Holkar, he defeated. Some time after this event, 
a misunderstanding between Gooman Singh and 
his young leader induced the latter to go to the 
court of Odeypoor, the ruler of which employed 
him against the Mahrattas with such success, that 
they were driven from Mewar; but in a subse- 


* The tribe of Hara have produced many celebrated men. 
Ram Singh Hara, who was an Omrah of high rank, and a 
commander of nine thousand horse, was esteemed one of Au- 
rungzebe’s best Generals, , 
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quent action fought near Oojein, Zalim Singli not 
only experienced a reverse, but fell a wounded 
prisoner into the hands of his enemies. He was 
at this period a chief of reputation. The prince 
of Odeypoor had bestowed upon him a Jaghire, 
and had added to the title of Baja, to which he had 
a hereditary right, the appellation of Rana. He 
had been before invited by his nephew, Omeid 
Singh, Raja of Kotah, to take upon himself, as 
Minister, the settlement of that principality; and 
he now contemplated this proposition as a means 
of restoring his fallen fortune. During his con» 
finement he became acquainted with several of 
Sindia’s officers, but particularly with a Brahmin 
of the name of Lallajee Belial, who had the charge 
of the collection of the tributes of the Rajpoot 
princes. Zahm Singh made a jiroposal, that he 
should be sent to Kotah, supported by Sindia’s 
authority, by the aid of which and his own efforts 
he not only expected to reduce the rebellious lords 
of that principality to obedience, but to restore 
the country to a state of prosperity that would 
enable it to pay its tribute regularly ;-irand as a 
tarther inducement to incline the Maliratta prince 
to adopt this measure, an increase of twenty- 
five thousand rupees was offered to be made in 
the annual amount. This proposition was accept- 
ed; and Zalim Singh, accompanied by his friend 
Lallajee Belial, and a small pmty of Siiidia's 
Pagah, or household troops, went to Kotah, wffiere 
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liis arrival was welcomed by Omeid Singh, who 
immediately appointed him his minister, and vo- 
luntarily resigned into his hands the exclusive ad- 
ministration of aifairs. The impression made by 
this act, combined with the energetic character of 
Zahm Singh, and the decided support of the Mah- 
rattas, prevented any formidable opposition to the 
establishment of his authority ; and in the progress 
of the contests in which he became engaged witli 
the refractory Thakoors, or Bmnns of Kotah, he 
exhibited a severity which struck teiTor into his 
enemies. Averse to war, he appears early to have 
commenced that system by which he has in the 
course of forty-five years raised a principality, 
whose revenue, when he was appointed minis- 
ter, or rather regent, was not more than four 
lacks of rupees, to forty lacks. Amidst scenes 
of plunder, confusion, and anarchy, when vio- 
lence, weakness, rapacity, and ambition, led alike 
to ruin, the calm temper, the clear mind, the 
profound art, and the firm energy of Zalim Singh 
took advantage of the eiTors of all around, with- 
out ever committing one Mmself. He early shew- 
ed that, at a period when none were trust- 
ed, he might be confided in. His character for 
courage and wisdom was soon so well established, 
that it was dei^med dangerous to have him as an 
enemy ; and so far was he from offering provoca- 
tion, that, instead of assuming the high tone of a 
Rajpoot chief, he readily acknowledged the para- 
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mount authority of the Mahrattas, terming himself 
a. Zemindar, or landholder, and cultivator. He was, 
in fact, too well satisfied with the substance of power 
to quarrel about its shadow. Bred to business, he 
was at once the fanner, the merchant, and the mi- 
nister. In every transaction Ms tone was that of 
fairness and moderation ; and though he, no doubt, 
from the first, cherished objects of the greatest am- 
bition, these were never paraded, nor did good 
fortune (and the lives of few men offer a parallel 
of success so complete and uninterrupted) ever 
alter, or in the least distiu’b, his equal course. He 
appears, within a very short period of his first ad- 
vancement to power, to have enjoyed the same 
character he does at this moment ; and while his 
territories were kept in the highest state of cul- 
tivation, the additions made to them were ob- 
tained more by art, intrigue, and accident, than 
by force. But the greatest increase of revenue 
arose from the confiscation and improvement of 
the large and ill-managed estates of the nobles 
of the luincipality, which were chiefly usurpa- 
tions upon the weakness of former princes. To 
enable him to give full effect to these changes 
in the internal administration of the country, Za- 
lim Singh was most sedulous in establishing and 
maintaining links of amicable connexion with every 
foreign prince and chief, from the principal mon- 
archs of India to the most desperate freebooters. 
In a sea of trouble the teiTitories of Kotah became 
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a harboiu’ where there was comparative repose ; 
and the convenience which all found in having 
occasional resort to this asylum, created a general 
interest in its continued security. The policy of 
2alim Singh led him to purchase at any price, ex- 
cept a violation of his faith, the friendship and 
protection of the prevailing power of the mo- 
ment ; which gave liim confidence to pursue his 
views of aggrandisement at leisure. His object 
was never lost through hm-ry to obtain it. All 
means, except such as might compromise a repu- 
tation wliich was his strength, were employed to 
effect his purposes: neighbouring districts were 
rented, fiigitives received, treasure taken in depo- 
sit, powerful leaders conciliated, those in distress 
relieved, and every act had, both in substance 
and manner, a discrimination as to time and the 
temper of the parties concerned, which gave to 
this extraordinary man all the chances of the 
troubled times, with few, if any, of the hazards. 
But against the latter he took care to be well pro- 
vided : he formed at an early period a small but 
efficient body of trooi>s, which were gradually aug- 
mented in numbers wdth his increasing resom'ces, 
and were always, from their formation, equipment, 
good pay, and the high character of their selected 
commanders, among the very best of their class. 

To detail minutelj all the steps by which Zaiim 
Singh has raised Kotah to its present cooejition, 
would be tedioLiSi. His character, talents, and the 
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means he used, have therefore been thus generally 
described ; a short account of his progress to the 
great power and influence he has obtained will 
suffice. 

The town of Kotah, and its original lands, are 
chiefly situated in Harrowtee % one of the largest 
provinces in the Soubah of Ajmeer ; but the pos- 
sessions of this Raj, or principality, have gradu- 
ally extended over other parts of Central India. 
Among the first possessions which Zaliin Singh 
obtained, were the fort and lands of Shahabad : the 
garrison of which, being seduced by him from their 
duty, put their governor to death. The relations 
of the latter hastened with their complaints of 
this violence to Madhajee Sindia; but with him 
Zalim Singh had a powerful mediator in his friend 
Lallajee Belial, and the payment of a sum of 
money, with ^ the promise of a regular tribute 
for Shahabad, not only obtained pardon for the 
act, but a grant from the nominal Emperor of 
Delhi, vesting the government of that place in the 
prince of Kotah, in whose name Zalim Singh al- 
ways acted. 

Hardly a year passed after the accession of Za- 
lim Singh to full power, in which he did not add to 
his territories by obtaining grants or leases of dis- 


^ This province, which adjoins Malwa, is stated by some 
to have received its name from the tribe of Hara. This, how- 
ever, appears a doubtful etymology. 
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tricts or villages, or by giving protection to small 
Kotrees, or estates of Rajpoot lords, who repaid 
him with their service and attachment. The fall 
of the Rajas of Narwar, and neighbouring petty 
states, and the decrease of the influence and power 
of the Piiar family of the Mahrattas, were alike 
turned to liis beneflt. But the greatest advance 
of his fortune may perhaps be attributed to Am- 
bajee Inglia. This powerful and wealthy leader, 
who had been held in high estimation by Madha- 
jee Sindia, when nominated by his successor Sou- 
bahdar of Gualior, contracted the most intimate 
ties with Zalim Singh; and while he made Kotah 
the residence of his family and depot of his trea- 
sures, he took eveiy opportunity of favouring and 
adding to the strength of its ruler. The same de- 
scription of connexion, established'^ with Amba- 
jee, was cultivated with the other high officers of 
Dowlet Row Sindia, who governed countries or 
commanded armies in his vicinity. His friendship 
indeed was the first object of all these, as it gave 
theiri a respected asylum for themselves or families 
in the hour of trouble; and the care Zalim Singh 
took to keep well with the principal ministers of 
Sindia, whose necessities he occasionally I’elieved,^ 

* Zalim Singh was, in the latter years of Ambajee’s life, the 
only person he trusted ; and it is generally believed that a con- 
siderable part of the wealth which he had accumulated was 
deposited at Kotah, and be'caoie, on his death, the property 
of the regent. 
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made liiin certain that no casual or temporary 
protection he might give to offenders, or public 
defaulters, would be seriously resented. The fact 
is, for reasons that have before been stated, nothing 
could be more usefo.1 or desirable to a government 
like Sindia’s, than to have those half-dependent 
leaders of its armies and managers of its provinces, 
with whose services it could not dispense, but whose 
power it could not always controul, look to such 
protection as that afforded by the regent of Kotah, 
who, though firm in maintaining' the pledges he 
gave, was not only moderate and conciliating, but 
leant always to the superior power. His wealth 
(and he early became rich) made him a convenient 
medium ; for in all settlements between Mahratta 
states and their offending servants a fine is the 
first object. The security of Zalim Singh, if he 
did not advance the money, was so good, that 
no banker hesitated a moment in accepting it; 
and we find him extending this aid, not merely 
to high officers of state, hut, as in the case of 
Kurreem Khan, ah-eady mentioned, to the most 
lawless characters. From all these settlements 
he must have derived great profit, for the parties 
' in whose favour he interposed had commenced 
with giving him the pledge of their wealth and 
family, and placing themselves, in fact, com- 
pletely in his power. The most alarming event 
which ever threatened Ifis deep-laid schemes of po- 
licy, was the rise of Jeswunt Row Holkar, a prince 
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unrestrained by any common obligations, and to 
whose violence and rapacity the prosperity of Ko- 
tab offered a tempting point of attack. The mode 
in which this danger was evaded for a course of 
years, exhibits a remarkable idnstration of the 
ability of Zalim Singh. The principality he go- 
verned had at one time paid tribute to each of the 
three great Mahratta families, Sindia, the Puar, 
and Holkar ; but it was the policy of all Rajpoot 
princes, to give no tribute unless to those who 
could enforce the right. The condition of the 
Holkar government after the death of Alia Bhye 
had deprived it of the power to enforce its 
claims; and a large arrear was due. This was 
demanded by Jeswunt Row, and paid; but far- 
ther exactions were di’eaded. To evade these, 
Zalim Singh established the most intimate friend- 
ship with Ameer Khan ; and when that chief 
selected Sheerghur, one of th^i forts of the princi- 
pality of Kotah, as a place of security for his fa- 
mily and property, he gave a complete pledge that 
his whole influence, then great among the plun- 
derers of India, would at aU times be exerted to 
save that country from their depredations. To this 
connexion may, in a great degree, be attributed 
the profound tranquillity that state enjoyed dur- 
ing the very worst times with which Central In- 
dia has been afflicted. 

While Zaiim Singh, by that singular union of 
art, pliancy, firmness,, and wisdom, which has been 
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described, not oidy continued to preserve iiiinself, 
but also to increase his temtories amid the wars 
and revolutions of Central. India, his ambition led 
him to interfere with the politics of the Rana of 
Odeypoor. It is not meant to enter on the details 
of the intrigues and operations this interposi- 
tion occasioned. These, after occupying him for 
tliirty-five years, have terminated in a manner 
that has neither added to the advancement of his 
interests, nor his reputation. We may believe 
that the motives which originally led Zaliin Singh 
to meddle with the affairs of this celebrated but 
decayed principality, were worthy of his name ; 
but, disappointed, in the first instance, in his 
higher and juster views by the weak character of 
the Rana, as well as by the feuds and vices of the 
nobles, and, next, foiled in his intrigues by the 
baser art and greater rapacity of the Mahrattas, 
his measures ^degenerated into those of a mean 
and selfish policy. Latterly, to accomplish a 
marriage between the Rana and the daughter of 
the Maha Row of Kotah (which was a great 
honour for the latter), he made a show of re- 
tribution to this unfortunate State by splendid 
promises of rich presents, and renewed efforts to 
relieve the country from the intolerable miseries 
still inflicted by the Mahratta leaders; but the 
expectations he excited on this occasion were 
poorly fulfilled ; and he brought forward accounts 
VOL. I. 2 k 
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and claims against the Rana, swelled by items 
to the amoiant of twenty-nine lacks of rupees; that 
would have disgraced the character of the most 
sordid Hindu banker. The liberal policy, how- 
ever, of the Biitish government, which sought to 
conciliate all parties, prevented the farther dis- 
cussion of this question. Several districts f in 
Odeypoor, of which Zalim Singh had possession, 
were restored to the Rana ; whilst the tribute of 
Shahabad, and some other rights, were ceded in 
perpetuity to Zahin Singh, as a compensation for 
what he had lost by this arrangement. 

By the treaty concluded at Delhi, Zalim Singh 
was exempted from all farther tribute i to the 
hlahrattas; but he agreed to pay an equal amount 
to the British goverament. This was a mode of 
settlement he had long wished for; and though his 
wary policy had excited some doubts of his sin- 


* The Rana, besides being loaded with numerous petty 
charges for clothes and other articles at advanced prices, with 
high compound interest upon bonds granted by ministers 
whose acts he had disowned, was charged nearly nineteen 
lacks of rupees due for expenditure beyond receipts on the 
districts of Jehazpoor and Sauganecr, the possessions which 
Zalim Singh had wrested from him. 
t Jehazpoor and Sauganeer. 

t The tribute formerly paid to the Mahrattas is now paid to 
us. We account to Sindia for his share j Holkaris and a small 
tribute to the Paishwah we gain, which is all that Koiah 
pays for our protection. That state also engages to furnish 
troops, at our requisition, according to its means. 
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cerity^ during the contest in wiiidi the British 
were engaged sixteen years ago with Dowlet Row 
Sindia and Jeswunt Row Holkar, the result proved 
that he had not acted unwisely : for when he per- 
ceived that the British government had at last 
decided on the course it meant to pursue, and 
had resolved to assume that paramount authority 
among the states of India which belonged to the 
magnitude of its power^ Zalim Singh did not then 
hesitate regarding the part he was to act. He 
at once rejected all his former connexions, and at- 
tached himself exclusively to that state, to which, 


* Zalim Singh's sincerity was doubted by Colonel Monson, 
who, when he reached Kotah in his flight before Holka, 
desired more from this chief than he could have been expected 
to grant. But there are two occurrences of that period which 
should be mentioned, as illustrative of Zalim Singh’s sense of 
honour and his habitual caution. When Holkar reached Kotah, 
where he halted some days, he learnt that there were two of 
Colonel Monson’s guns in the place, and demanded them. The 
Rana, though he paid a considerable contribution without 
much difficulty, yet resisted the demand for the guns with the 
greatest pertinacity ; nor would he give them up till Holkar 
actually invested the place, and obliged him to comply. He is 
said to have been so much distressed by this occurrence, that he 
ate no food that day. While Holkar remained at Kotah, the 
Rana refused to visit him, but after he bad crossed the Chum- 
bul with his army, a meeting of a singular kind was agreed on ; 
Holkar in one boat with a few armed men, and the Rana in 
another with an equal number, pushed olf at the same moment 
from the opposite banks; they.met.in the- middle of the stream, 
and after a conference of a few minutes, returned. 

2 k a 
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as an instrument for the restoration of peace and 
good order, he became the most important of al- 
lies. The promptitude and energy with which he 
entered into the war against the Pindarries and 
Hoilvar, were early rewarded by the cession of four 
fine districts*^, valued at four lacks of rupees, and 
rendered more desirable to hnn from their con- 
tiguity to his territories. Zaiim Singh has lost 
no subsequent opportunity of evincing the sin- 
cerity of his friendship to the British government. 
In every effort to establish order in countries ad- 
joining the territories of Kotah, great benefit has 
always been derived from his aid. In the settle- 
ment of Sondwarra, one of the most turbulent dis- 
tricts in Malwa, his troops, which co-operated with 
those of the British, acted with a forwardness 
that proved at once the disposition of their 
prince, and their mvn gallantry. The siege and 
storm of NareUa was an achievement which re- 
flected the highest credit upon their zeal and 
efficiency. 

The death of Omeid Singh, the Maha Row of 
Kotah, which occurred a short time ago, has been 
seriously felt by Zaiim Singh; and it was certainly, 
next to the death of the latter, the event most 
likely to disturb the tranquillity of that state. The 
late Maha Row and the Raj Rana had for nearly 
half* a century maintained their mutual relations 


* Gungraur, Dug, Putchpahar, and Gurrote. 
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with the most perfect concord. The former, de- 
voted to his religious duties, appears neither to 
have had the desire nor the ability to manage the 
affairs of his principality; and while he devolved 
every thing upon his uncle, the Raj Rana, the lat- 
ter, pleased with the substance of power, vStudiousiy 
gave all its exterior to his nominal prince, whom 
he treated on every occasion with h£ibitnal regard 
and respect. A natural desire, however, to perpe- 
tuate the influence of his family, made Zalim Singh 
stipulate, when he formed an alliance with the 
British government, that it should maintain his 
descendants as ministers, or, in other words, as 
Regents of Kotah. This engagement, from the 
actual condition of the parties, has affeady pro- 
duced great emban’assment ; which may be ex- 
pected to increase on the death of Zalim Singh, 
already above eighty years of age, blind and 
paralytic, and to all appearance on the veiy verge 
of dissolution. A few months will probably ter- 
minate his long, laborious, and eventful life. This 
incident, whenever it does occur, will be a se- 
rious misfortune to his country and to Central 
India; for his influence and example confer benefit 
beyond the limits of his own possessions. The 
character of Zalim Singh has been already 
given, and events have been narrated w'^^bich shew 
that it is not without very serious defects: to 
these must be added, the weakness of superstition, 
and a firm belief in witchcraft. But though we 
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may be disgusted with his avarice,, and contemn 
tlie art and worldly policy he has on many oc- 
casions displayed, it will be difficult to find an 
example of a prince similarly situated, who has 
preserved and increased his territories, while he 
promoted the peace and happiness of his subjects, 
at so few sacrifices of reputation. If his mind has 
had recourse to art, it was to escape from evils 
which he could by no other means avert; if he 
has been eager for gain, it was less with a desire 
of hoarding, than to possess himself of powerful 
means of defence against the dangers* with which 
he was surrounded. His wealth enabled him to 
meet demands he could not evade, to purchase 
assistance when urgently required, and to main- 
tain a force that made him always in some de- 
gree feared and respected. His avowed object 
was to avoid war; though he was above seek- 
ing exemption from that evil by 'a sacrifice of 
his pledged faith. When Jeswimt Row Holkar 
was in distress after his defeat by Sindia at Indore, 
his agent and a banker, who had gone to Kotah 
to realize the tribute due by that state, were pe- 
remptorily demanded to be delivered up by Ba- 
laram Inglia, one of Howlet Row Sindia’s gene- 
rals, who was at the head of a large force in the 
vicinity of the city. The demand was firmly re- 
sisted; nor did the preparations for an assault on 
the town alarm IZlaHm Singh into any compro- 
mise of his character ; and the affair terminated 
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in the advancement of his fame, and the increased 
reliance of all ranks upon his protection. 

It has been already mentioned that ZaUrn Singh 
rented a number of districts from other states, 
which were a source both of profit and influence. 
His manner of managing his territoiics is sin- 
gular, and partakes of the energy that belongs 
to his whole character. He seldom rents any 
large districts to one person, but places them 
under the administration of well-quidificd oflicers, 
who have regular pay, and who, dividing the whole 
into small portions, either rent, give in manage- 
ment, or settle with the villagers, or Ryots, as suits 
the usages of the inhabitants, or convenience of 
the period. 

The peasantry are treated by Zalim Singh with 
justice, not tempered, however, by kindness or in- 
dulgence. Throughout his country a strictness, if 
not a spirit of severity, mixes with his manage- 
ment; and he has endeavoured with success to 
establish a very complete command over his Ryots, 
by possessing himself of a number of moveable 
ploughs and labourers, who on any symptoms of 
local insubordination, or refusal to accede to his 
terms, are sent in detachments to cultivate the 
fields of the disaffected. In any other times than 
those of the last thirty years, this rigid system 
would not have succeeded; but the tenitories of 
Kotah have alwmys afforded a security to life and 
property, which has made crowds of fugitives re- 
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sort to them, and not only enabled him to bring 
large tracts into cultivation, but to build some new 
towns, and iinj)rove others in an extraordinary 
degree: above all, Jaka Patun^ has been the fa- 
vourite object of his care. This child of his cre- 
ation, for such it may be termed, whether we 
refer to the regularity of the plan, the spacious- 
ness of the principal streets, the excellent construc- 
tion of some of the houses, the beauty of the 
buildings, or the wealth of the inhabitants, al- 
ready vies with the proudest cities of India, and 
will long remain a monument of the taste as weU 
as liberal munificence of Zahm Singh. 

. It is not necessary, after the details given of 
the princes, of Ragooghiir and Kotah, to enter 
minutely into the history of any other chiefs of 
the same class; a very cursory mention will 
suffice. 

The Rajpoot prince of Doongurpborf claims to 
be a senior branch of the reigning family of Odey- 
poor; and this right is tacitly admitted by the 
highest seat being always left vacant when the 
prince of the latter country dines. No race of 
men are more particular in giving and demand- 
ing those distinctions which relate to birth, than 


* Jalra Patun is upon tbe Chandrabhaga river, 
t Doongurpoor is the principal town in the small province of 
Bagur, that hilly tract which lies between Guzerat and the 
country of Odeypoor, 
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the Rajpoots ; nor are the rights of the individual 
at all affected either by his being in a reduced 
condition, or the adopted child of the family whose 
inheritance he cl^rns. The allegiance of persons 
who have no title to it from blood, leads to a con- 
clusion, that this, like every part of the Hindu 
system, was constructed with the view of giving 
permanence to that separation of classes by which 
it is distinguished. Dynasties could have been 
perpetuated by no means except by a latitude 
in the law of adoption, which renders it almost 
impossible a family should ever be extinct from 
want of a representative. 

The princes of Doongurpoor have among their 
military adherents, a few Tliakoors, or lords, and 
some Rajpoots of their own tribe; but the majo- 
rity of their subjects are Bheels ; and there can 
be no doubt they conquered the greater portion of 
their principality from that race. The ancestors 
of the present family became, at an early period, 
dependent on the Emperors of Delhi, and remain- 
ed so until the Mahrattas invaded Central India, 
when they were compelled to pay tribute to the 
chiefs of that nation. When Malwa and the 
neighbouring provinces fell into their late state of 
anarchy, the prince of Doongurpoor, with a view 
of saving his country from being plund<?red, enter- 
tained bands of Arabs and Sindies, who soon, 
however, efespising his authority, laid, waste the 
country they were hired to protect. From these 
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insolcTit and insubordinate soldiers, the principa- 
lity of Doongurpoor was relieved by the British 
government, under whose protection it is fast re- 
covering from the misery and desolation to which 
it had been reduced. 

The history of Banswarra, which is also in 
the province of Bagur, is nearly the same as that 
of Doongurpoor. Its princes are descended from 
a younger brother of that family, and their ad- 
herents and subjects are composed of the same 
classes. Like Doongurpoor, it has also been 
rescued from a condition of extreme misery, and 
has become a dependency of the English govern- 
ment, to which both states pay a small tribute. 

The Raja of Pertaiibghur is descended from a 
junior branch of the family of Odeypoor. His 
principality occupies nearly the whole of the 
small province, or rather district, of Kantull The 
ancestors of the reigning prince were officers of 
the Delhi emperors; and one of tliem, Salim Singh, 
was a favourite with Maliomed Shah, who granted 
him iiei’mission to coin money in his own name: 
the revenue of the countries immediately West 
of the river Chumbul is paid in rupees of this 
cuiTency The present Raja, Sawut Singh, 
who is the son of Salim Singh, w-^as tributary to 
Holkar, blit is now a dependent on the British 
government. 

CaUed Salim Shye. 
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The .Rajas of Jahooah and Rutlam have been 
already noticed. The descendant of Kishen Doss 
still rules over the former principality, and is tri- 
biitmy to the Holkar state : his country is chiefly 
inhabited by Bheels, but they are of the cultivat- 
ing class, and the town and territories of Jabooah, 
though they have suffered much, are rapidly ini- 
proving. 

Purbut Singh, of Rutlam, (who is a tributary to 
Dowlet Row Sindia) is a weak incompetent prince; 
but, from l)emg at the head of a large and power- 
ful family, has gi’eat influence, and can upon emer- 
gency call a numerous band of his kindred and 
clansmen into the field. This he evinced, when 
threatened, a few years ago, with an attack by Bap- 
poo Sindia, to whom his tribute had been assigned. 

The Maliratta chief no sooner marched towards 
Rutlam accompanied by a small army, and with 
the avowed intention of using force to realize his 
claims, than a smnmons was sent by Purbut Singh 
to all his relations and adherents, who, though 
most of them were subjects of other states, deem- 
ing the duty of rallying round their chief para- 
mount to every call, hastened to his relief. In 
three or four days a body of twelve hundred Raj- 
poots (almost all mounted) were collected, and 
hostilities would have ensued but for the interfer- 
ence of the British government, which guaranteed 
an engagement for the future regular payment of 
the tribute due by this Raja to Sindia, on condition 
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that the peace of the country should not he again 
disturbed, or its prosperity cliecked, by the visita- 
tion of Mahratta troops. The benefits of this gua- 
rantee were afterwai’ds extended to a number of 
petty chiefs, similarly situated in condition and 
relation to their Lords Paramount with the Raja 
of Rutlam. It is to be remarked, that cliiefs of 
the class here mentioned, have never drawn any 
subsistence from plunder, and stand quite distinct 
from those leaders who are described under the 
general term of Grassiahs a name not limited to 
the Malwa province, but known in several others, 
particularly Guzerat, where it denotes, as in Central 
India, chiefs who, driven from their possessions by 
invaders, have established and maintained a claim 
to a share of the revenue, upon the ground of 
their power to disturb or prevent its collection. 

The character of the Tankah, or fotc^^ tribute 
of the Grassiah chiefs, merits a few'’ words. The 
greater part of Central India, since the invasion 
and conquest of the first Bajerow (and proliably 
long before), has been held on loose and inter- 
mixed tenures. The establishment of the usual 
predatory claimsf of tlie Mahrattas preceded their 
usurpation of the sovereignty of this country; and 


* The word Grassiah is derived from Grass, a Sanscrit 
word, which signifies a mouthful; and has been metaphori- 
cally applied to designate the small share of the produce of a 
country which these plunderers ckiui, 
t Choute, Daishmookb, &c. 
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to secure the success of the latter measure, the 
conquerors were obliged to compromise, and, in 
fact, share the revenues with many of the native 
chiefs of the military class, who, taking refuge 
in the woods and mountains, gratified their re- 
sentment by destroying possessions they could 
no longer enjoy. These excesses produced a com- 
pact either between the govenunent and the ex- 
cluded chiefs, or between the latter and the 
heads of districts and villages; a settled sum was 
agreed to be paid, as a Tankah, or contribution, 
on the condition of the inhabitants being ex- 
empt from plunder, and, indeed, an implied one of 
protection. This usage has existed ever since the 
Mahratta government was introduced, with con- 
stant variation as to particular parts of the coun- 
try, but with little as to the general principles on 
which it was levied- The payment of forced tri- 
bute, which originated in necessity, was only con- 
tinued from the same cause. It followed, there- 
fore, that the chief who succeeded to the power 
of distressing and plundering the country, was 
usually recognized as possessing the claim to this 
contribution. 

Large towns seldom paid forced contribution to 
the Grassiahs; which was principally collected 
from villages. Of these, and the amount paid by 
each when the Tankah was fixed, a Hst was kept by 
the officers of government, and it was admitted as 
a charge in the revenue accounts. This exaction, 
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on its first establishment, was comparatively mo- 
derate, seldom exceeding twenty rupees annually, 
and sometimes as low as two rupees upon a 
village; but, as the country became desolate, the 
burden was not diminished, the freebooters com- 
pelling the inhabitants who remained to pay for 
those in their vicinity who had deserted. 

On any delay or refusal of the tribute, the 
Grassiah chief drove away the cattle, or seized 
some of the inhabitants, often women and chil- 
dren, who were rigidly confined till payment was 
made. Murders, or even the infliction of wounds, 
were rare ; but when the troops of the state inter- 
fered, a I’egular petty warfare eiivsued, in which 
if the Grassiah chief was compelled to fly, he 
soon returned and repeated his excesses till his 
demands were complied with. ^ 

The Grassiah chiefs are all ,R^oots7"'’ They 
are vevj numerous in Central India ; and from 
being of the same tribe, from intermarriages, and 
from motives of common interest, they were so 
leagued together, that it would have been difficult, 
had it been desirable, to destroy them; but the ol)- 
ject was to connect their interest with that peace 
and good order which "they had so long violated. 
This has been effected. Instead of money pay- 
ments, a commutation has in many cases been 
given in land, that these plunderers might become 
industrious ; and where this arrangement has not 
been made, the amount fixed in lieu of their 
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claims is paid by tlie Govemment officers, and they 
are no longer permitted to employ their adherents 
in collecting it — a practice which, while it was 
oppressive to the inhabitants, afforded them the 
means of disturbing the tranquillity of the country. 

Several of the Grassiah chiefs had settled in 
Sondwarra; but this large district, which stretches 
from Gungraur to Oojein North and South, and 
from Aggur to the Chumbul East and West, 
received its name from a class of more ancient 
and more desperate plunderers, called Sondies. 
They are often called Rajpoots, but are a mixture 
of all classes, or rather descendants of a mixed 
race. In their origin they were probably out- 
casts ; and their falnilous history (for they consider 
themselves as a distinct people) traces them from 
a prince, who, in consequence of being born with 
the face of a tiger, was expelled to the forests, 
where he seized upon women of all tribes, and 
became the progenitor of the Sondies, or, as die 
term implies, “ mixed race,” some of whose leaders 
soon after settled in Malwa, where they have ever 
since maintained themselves as petty Zemindars, 
or landholders, as well as plunderers. 

That the Sondies have a claim to antiquity, 
there can be no doubt; but we have no record of 
their ever having been more than petty robbers, 
till the accident of their landsbeing divided among 
four or five local authorities, always at variance 
and often at war with each other, combined with 
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the anarchy of Central India during the last 
thirty years, raised them into importance as 
successful freebooters. Though often opposed to 
the Grassiahs who are settled in the same tract, 
a congeniality of pursuit has led to their lieing 
much associated with the latter, and particularly 
since the insanity of Jeswunt Kow Holkar. From 
that date neither life nor property was secure with- 
in the rang'e of the laudess bands of Sondwarra, 
most of whom, from breeding their owm horses, 
were well mounted. At the peace of Mundissoi’j 
the Sondies were estimated in number at twelve 
hundred and forty-nine horse, and nine thousand 
two hundi’ed and fifty foot, all suUsisting by 
plunder; for the possessions they claimed as their 
own were in a state of complete desolation. The 
reduction of this formidable body of robbers 
appeared essential to the re-establishment of 
tranquillity ; and two strong British detachments 
(one of which had a battering-train), a few of 
HoUvar’s horse, and a very efficient and well- 
equipped body of Kotah troops under a distin- 
guished leader*, proceeded on this service. The 
Grassiah and Sondie chiefs were required to give 
up their forts, and to surrender their horses to be 
sold for the benefit of their owners ; and to induce 


* Mehrab Khan; .This able soldier is recently dead, but 
not before he, had established complete security in that part of 
Sondwarra wiiich belongs to the principality of Kotah. 
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tlieiii to accept tliese conditions, every attention 
was promised to their rights as laiidliolders, and 
lands were offered at their native villages, to such 
as had none, on very indulgent terms. ^'Tlie im- 
pression of the power of the English governinent, 
the complete union and cordial co-operation of all 
the Native states who had possessions in Sond- 
warra, comluned with the active and sjurited 
conduct of the troops employed, particularly those 
of the Raj Rana Zaliin Singh, soon made the 
Sondies lose all hopes of successful resistance. 
Some of their forts were taken by storm, others 
were aliandoned, several of the strongest were 
razed to the ground; and the dispirited plunderers, 
assailed at every quarter, and with all their wonted 
places of refuge barfed against them, had no alter- 
native but to deliver up their horses, and to make, 
while they could, favourable settlements as culti- 
vators. These they not only obtained, but such of 
their claims for forced contribution, as had been 
long recognized and established, were admitted. 

The Sondies, since they consented to live as 
peaceable inhabitants, have been treated With 
kindness and indulgence ; but, from a consideration 


* In the arrangements I made for reducing these freebooters 
to order, or rather intimidating them into submission, I took 
care the force should be so rtiuch above the service as to pre- 
clude every hope of successful opposition. 'I’his in all such 
warfore is a most important point, and one to which our sin- 
gular conditiors in India requires Idie. greatest attentioiL 
VOL. I. 2l , 
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of tlieir character, it has been thought pmdeiit to 
keep for some time a force in their coimtij, to pre- 
vent the revival of those habits which have so long 
rendered them the bane and terror of Central India, 
Complete success has hitherto attended these ef- 
forts ; and Sondwarra is fast rising into that state 
of prosperity to which it is entitled from tlie fer- 
tility of its soil. 

Another large division of the province of Mal- 
wa, which lies almost directly East of Sondwarra, 
received its name, like that district, from a race of 
plunderers, who, emigi’ating some centuries ago 
from Odeypoor, rose, during the decline of the Mo- 
ghul empire, into consequence, and who under the 
direction of two brothers, Molmn Singh and Pur- 
seram, possessed themselves" of fifteen hundred 
small towns and villages. The name qf tMs Raj- 
poot tribe is Oinut ; and the countiy thqy seized 
has been called after them, Omiitlvarra. It was, 
with the reservation of five districts to mark the 
superiority of the elder brother, divided equally 
between Mohun Singh and Purseram, the former 
taking the title of Rawul, of chief, and the latter 
of Dewan, or minister ;< — but they exercised dis- 
tinct authority over their respective sections; 
for Omutwarra was not divided by distinct 
limits of territory,, but by the system of inter- 
mixed rule* over the same village, so common 

* The countries .over, which this divided rule is establislied 
are called Duajnileej or two govern meats. 
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among the Mahrattas, which -was estaliiished by 
the two Rajpoot chiefs throughout their posses- 
sions. The successors of the Ravvul, who fixed 
tlieir residence at Rajghur, became trilmtaiy to 
Sindia ; while those of the Dewan, now estahiished 
at Nursinghur ranked themselves among the 
dependents of the Holkar family. The establish- 
ment of power in the hands of two powerful chiefs 
made Omutwarra become a complete contrast to 
Sondwarra. It was, before the time of Jeswunt 
Row Holkar, a well-governed fertile tract, and 
yielded a considerable revenue; but within the last 
twenty years it has suffered much, being, from 
its situation, more exposed than almost any other 
part of Malwa to the depredations of the plun- 
derers by whom that province has been so long 
overrun. It is, however, now rapidly recovering, 
and wdll, no doubt, early attain its former pro- 
sperity. 

The rugged ‘ which lies between the Ner- 
hiidda and the Vindhya range has often been men- 
tioned. The banks of that river, fi’om Hindia to 
opposite Baglee, have been seized by some Gond 
chiefs, the principal of whom are Kooshal Singh f, 
of Erwass, and Anoop Singh, of Singhur. These 
and their adherents, after some warfare, have all 


Puttun, near Rajgliur, was the capital fixed upon by Pur- 
seram ; but, Dewan Atchee Singh, the ablest of his successors, 
b'Jiit the fort of Nursinghur. 
t "Phis chief is lately dead. . 
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bee7i settled, through the liberality, or by the medi- 
ation, of the British government. In the same 
description of country which stretches from below 
Baglee to Onkar Mundatta, the banks of the Ner- 
budda were infested by bands of robbers, of whom 
the principal was the Bheelalah family of SiUanah, 
whose chiefs, particularly Ruttun Singh and Mini- 
droop Singh, of Buckutghur, had extended their 
ravages as far North as Oojein and Indore, and as 
far South as the vicinity of Asseerghm* and Boor- 
hanpoor. They have, like others, submitted to 
the British government, which has adjusted their 
claims to Tankah, or contribution, from the go- 
vernments of Sindia and Holkar. 

The chiefs on the Nerbudda are generally 
called Mowassee, which refers to the place they 
have chosen for their residence, Mowass signifying, 
in the colloquial dialect of the country, strong 
hold or fastness. j'mut\' 

The description.of the governiVAtris, piincipahties, 
and tribes of Central India would be incomplete 
without an account of the Bheels who inhabit the 
wild and mountainous tracts which separate Malwa 
from Nemaur and Guzerat. This extraordinary 
class of people merit more than a cursoiy notice. 
They are as singular in their oiigin as their ha- 
bits ; but, while every thing connected with them 
excites curiosity, their dispersion over nigged 
mountains, their extreme ignorance and prejudices, 
and their repugnance to confidential intercourse 
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with all except their own tribe, present serious 
obstacles to our obtaining a full and correct know- 
ledge of their history. 

It will be sufficient for the present purpose, to 
offer some conjectures regarding the origin and 
progress of the tribe ; to notice the classes into 
which they are divided; and, in conclusion, to give 
as much of the local history of one or two of their 
most remarkable chiefs, as will elucidate their 
past and present condition in that (|uartcr of 
Hindustan. 

The Bheels are quite a distinct race from any 
other Indian tribe, yet few among the latter have 
higher pretensions to antiquity. The adoption of 
their usages and modes of life by other classes of 
the community, arfd the fruit of the intercourse of 
their females with both Mahoinedans and Hindus, 
have led to the term Bheel being applied as a 
general, name SM the plunderers who dwell in 
the mountains woody banks of rivers' in the 
Western parts of India ; not only Bheelalahs and 
Coolies, who have an affinity to them, but many 
others^, have been comprehended in this class. 

But these are in no manner (beyond the common 
occiipatioii of plunder) connected with the real 
Bheels, who have from the most remote ages 
been recognized as a distinct race, insulated in 


* The plundering tribes of Meenabs, Moghees, Ramoosees, 
and Gonds, are often classed with Bheels. 
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their abodes, and separated by their habits, usages, 
and forms of worship, from the other tribes of 
India. 

The account given by their modern genealogists 
and minstrels, differs from what we learn of this 
race in ancient Hindu works but the popular 
ti’adition, though fabulous as to their origin, may 
perhaps, as far as relates to their more recent his- 
tory, be considered the most authentic. According 
to it, Mahadeo, when sick and unhappy, was one 
day reclining in a shady forest, when a beautiful 
woman appeared, the first sight of whom effected 
a complete cure of all his complaints. An in- 
tercourse between the god and the strange female 
was established, the result of which was many 
children, one of whom, who was from infancy 
alike distinguished by his ugliness and vice, slew 
the favourite bull of Mahadeo, for which crime he 
was expelled to the woods a^inutiountains, and 
his descendants have ever &\wtri^ been stigma- 
tized with the names of Bheelf and Nishada, 

* In a Sanscrit vocabulary, at least seven hundred years old, 
the term Bheel occurs to denote a particular race of barbarians 
subsisting chiefly on plunder, and found more particularly in 
the mountainous woody tract of the Nerbudda. But we have 
still earlier mention, of them in the celebrated Hindu poem of 
the Mahabharat, which is certainly a work of a remote era. 
The Bheels are not only minutely described, but a long fabu- 
lous account given of their origin. 

t The common appellation of this race is Bheel, but they 
are also termed Kishada. Major Henley mentions the com- 
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both of which are Sanscrit terms that denote 
outcasts. 

The same tradition lays the scene of their first 
residence and exploits in the country of Marwar, 
or Joudpoor, from whence, driven South hy other 
tribes, they settled among the mountains that form 
the Western boimdaiy of Malwa andCandeish, in 
the lofty ranges of the Vindhya and Satpoorah, 
and the woody and fugged {>anks of the Mhye, 
the Nerbiidda, and the Taptee, where, protected 
by the strong iiatiu’e of the country from the op- 
pression which had driven them into exUe, they 
have since dwelt, subsisting partly on their in- 
dustry, but more on the plunder of the rich 
landholders in their vicinity. 

The truth of this account of their emigration 
from Joudpoor^ and Odeypoor, is supported by 
the local history of the Rajpoot princes of that 
quarter, whiJp^ states that the lands were con- 
quered from«|/tiie Bheels, and by the fact that 
almost all the revered Bhats, or minstrels, of 
the tribe, still reside in Rajpootana, whence they 
make annual, biennial, and some only triennial 
visits to the Southern tribes, to register reraai’k- 


mon application of this term to one of the tribes on the 
Nerbudda, 

* The countries of Joudpoor or Odeypoor are usually termed, 
in Indian history, Marwar and Mewar. I usa, to prevent mis- 
takes by the English reader, the more recent names of these 
countries, taken from their present capitals. 
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able events in families, particularly those con- 
nected with their marriages, and to sing to the 
delighted Bheels the tale of their origin, and 
the fame of their forefathers. For the perform- 
ance of these rites and duties there are fixed 
dues ; Imt the Bhat, when a man of sanctity and 
reputation, receives from the Turvees, or chiefs, 
lie visits, presents that have no limit, except the 
ability of the donor. 

The Bheels of Malwa and neighbouring pro- 
vinces have no record of ever having possessed the 
plains of that country ; but they assert, and on 
authentic grounds, that they long maintained ex- 
clusive possession of the hilly tracts under their 
leaders, many of whom were as distinguish^ by 
their character as by their wealth and power. 
The accounts we have of the comparatively recent 
conquest of Doongurpoor, Banswarra, Jabooah, 
Burwaiiee, and other pidncipaliti(t-^, fully esta- 
blish the truth of this pretension. 

The Bheels have, by the various changes in 
their condition, been divided into distinct classes, 
which may be denominated the village, the cul- 
tivating, and the wild or mountain BhecL The 
first describes a few, who from ancient residence or 
chance have become inhabitants of villages on the 
jilain (though usually near the hihs), of which 
they are the watchmen, and are incorporated as 
a portion of the community : the cultivating Bheels 
. ai’e those who have .continued in their peaceable 
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occupations after their leaders were destroyed or 
driven by invaders to become desperate free- 
booters: and the wild, or mountain Bheel, com- 
prises all that part of the tribe, who, preferring 
savage freedom and indolence to submission and 
industry, have continued to subsist by plunder. 

The peculiar usages of these classes wiU be no- 
ticed in another part*. Here no more of their 
respective history can be given, than that each 
has alternately decreased, or increased, in its num- 
bers and character, according to the fluctuations in 
the neighbouring governments. When these have 
been strong and in prosperity, the village and 
cultivating Bheels have drawn recnxits from their 
wilder brethren ; while weakness, confusion, and 
oppression have had the usual effect of driving 
the industrious of this tribe to desperate courses; 
but amid all changes there is always a disposition 
in every br^^ of this community to re-unite, 
which is derived from their preserving the same 
usages and the same forms of religion. 

There can be little doubt, from what has been 
stated, that the Bheels of this quarter, originally 
driven South by the Rajpoots who were expelled 
by the Mahomedans from Hindustan, have within 
two or three centuries lost many of the petty"* 
principalities they had established in the hills; hut 


■* This aubjcct btjiuiigis to a future, chapter, which will treat 
of the character and usages of theiuhabitants of Central India. 
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another great change in this community has been 
the consequence of these revolutions. The re- 
lations of the petty Rajpoot princes have increased 
beyond the power of the heads of their family to 
provide for them. Bred to no occupation but that 
of arms, many of them have adopted desperate 
courses, and associated in their predatory life with 
Bheels; they have intermarried with that class, 
and hence have originated a number of tri])es, 
among which the Bheelalah is the principal. This 
part of the subject will be noticed hereafter. It 
will in this place be sufficient to make a short 
mention of some of the principal Blieel leaders in 
Malwa and Nemaur, and the present condition of 
that class. 

The fastnesses between Ba^glee and Mund- 
ieysir are chiefly inhabited by Gonds; but the 
plundering class who lately occupied them had 
amongst their followers men of {k;.^^iTate fortunes 
from Hindustan and other quarters of India. 
Along the Vindhya range from damn to the West- 
ward of Mandoo, which is wholly inhabited })y 
Bheels, a considerable part of these have for more 
than a century owned allegiance to the family of 
Nadu Singh, a Bheelalah chief. He is the fourth 


* Some Native soldiers who had deserted from the Madras 
army ten years ago, were found in the service of these free- 
booters. They gave themselves up, and were forgiven, but 
fixpelied the country. 
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in descent from a person who obtained power from 
the favour of a royal governor of Mandoo, to whom 
his spirit and enterprise had been useful in punish- 
ing a tribe of plunderers called Monnkur. The 
history of Nadir’s ancestors presents the same 
vicissitudes as that of other predatory chiefs; Ins 
own life, from occumng during the late troubles 
of Central India, has been the most remarkable. 

He had fixed his residence at Jaumniah, a sm£ill 
village of his father’s, near Mandoo, but he at- 
tained little celebrity till the death of his uncle, 

Jessoo Potad; upon that event (which took place 
sixteen yeai’s ago) Nadu* came forward as the 
chief plunderer of ■ the Vindhya range. He was 
courted and favoured by Jeswunt Row Plolkar, 
and it was not till after his death that Nadir 
issued from the mountains, and began to plun- 
der and lay wnste the plains. Plis name, when 
the English etut^red Central India, was the terror 
of the SoiitheiV parts of that country; and when 
the present cantonment was established at Mhow, 
which is on the very verge of his mountains, he 
had about two hundred horse, and between six 
and seven hundred foot. The history of this free- 
booter henceforward is short: he was compelled 
to conform to the change that had occurred, and 
while he was deteri’ed, through a dread of the 
power of the British government, from continuing 
to plunder, he was invited by its liberality to 
place himself under its protection. Almost all 
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his adherents, who were from distant countries, 
were discharged, and a niunber of his Bheels were 
taken into the English service. His nephew and 
son were placed in command of them, and the 
members of this formidable plunderer’s family, as 
wcU as his followers, were through these means 
gradually familiarized to an intercourse with that 
community, from which they had been long sepa- 
rated, and of which they had been the bane. 

The progress of Nadir Singh’s reform was slow, 
for he was personally very dissipated, and of 
rooted bad habits; but this every day became of 
less consequence, as the intercourse with his de- 
pendents weakened his power. Many of his 
crimes subsequent to his submission were par- 
doned; but a deliberate miu’der*of some unarmed 
travellers, committed by his orders, put him be- 
yond farther toleration or indulgence. He was, 
at the time his guilt was discovered, i on a visit to 
Ids Bheelalah relations, the chiefs of Sillanah, 
where he had gone, attended by five hundred 
ariried adherents, to celebrate the maniage of 
liis son, Bheem Singh, with a daughter of that 
family. A mandate* to his former assotiates was 
received at the very moment when the marriage 
was completed, directing his seizure. The order 


* When I issued this mandate to Nadir Singh’s relations 
and chief officers, I took care that some British tro(>})s should 
be prepared to enforce the order if disobeyed j but they were 
j}ofc required to act. 
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was obeyed; he was brought to Naldia, where 
his guilt was investigated and proved before the 
assembled Zemindars* and Bheel chiefs of the 
neighbouring country. The mild sentence of ba- 
nishment for life was passed upon him; and he is 
now a prisoner at Allahabad, while his son, a fine 
ladf of fourteen years of age, has succeeded to 
his authority. No event was ever more conducive 
to the tranquillity of a country than this act of jus- 
tice. There is no part of Central India where life 
and property are safer than amid the late dreaded 
Bheels of Nadir Singh. Some of this race have 
not yet abandoned their habits; but their robberies 
are upon a very limited spale to what they were a 
few years ago, and measures are in progTess that 
will, it is expectedh soon complete the reformation 
of a class of men, who, believing themselves 
doomed to be thieves and plunderers, have been 
confirmed in (t^eir destiny by the oppression and 
cruelty of neighliouring governments, increased 
by an avowed contempt for them as outcasts. 
The feelings this system of degradation has pro- 
duced must be changed; and no effort has been left 
untried to restore this race of men to a better sense 
of then.’, condition than that which they at pre- 


* For all the particulars of this remarkable transaction, vide 
my letter to Mr. Secretary Metcalfe, 9th May, 1820. 

t Bheem Singh resided, ibr three years, almost entirely 
at my head-quarters, where his educatiolx was carefully at- 
tended to. 
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sent entertain. The conmioii answer of a Blieel, 
when charged with theft or robbery, is, “ I ara not 
to blame, I am Mahadeo’s thief.” In other words, 
my destiny as a thief has been fixed by God. It 
is this superstitions impression which offers a great, 
but not insurmountable obstacle (as it has been 
too rashly termed) to their reform. From what 
has been effected, we may pronounce with con- 
fidence that they will be reclaimed to good order 
and industrious habits; but we must expet't 
this result through means that elevate, rather 
than depress, this singular race of human beings. 

Enough, however, has been said to illustrate 
the local history of the Bheels; their character 
and peculiar habits will be treated of in another 
place; but it is impossible, fi’om the prescribed 
limits of this work, to give so complete^-a descrip- 
tion as could be desired of a class of men, who, 
whether we consider their well-fomidted pretensions 
to remote antiquity, their remarkfSble separation 
from the other tribes of India, or the importance 
of withdi’awing them from liabits which render 
thorn the enemies of order, merit the minutest at- 
tention of the English government. 


CHAPTER XIL 


Govermnerd of the States if Central India. 

The established goveriiment in Central India 
during the reign of the kings of that country, and 
from their fall till the invasion of the Mahrattas, 
was of the same form as that of other parts of 
India under the Mahomedan sway. 

The province of Malwa, wdiich was one of the 
greatest Souths or divisions of the emphe of 
Delhi, was under a Soubalidar, or viceroy, who had 
a Dewan or minister, and other officers of his petty 
court and army, while the country was managed 
l)y Collectors, and {dl the other inferior officers be- 
longing to the Moghul system. 

The government of the Mahrattas w^as, both in ■ ^ 
shape and substance, taken from the institutions 
of their own country, and ifrom those they found 
established in the countries which they conquered ; 
but to understand the form of their administration, 
as it exists at this moment, it will be necessary t(> 
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give an account of each part of '^vliich the whole is 
constructed, from the Mahratta chief and his prin- 
cipal officers, civil and military, down to the indi- 
viduals who constitute the ancient and respected 
municipal establishment of the smallest village. 

The goveraments founded by the families of 
Sindia, Holkar, and the Puar, have nearly the 
same form: they consist of a chief or ruler, to 
whom no fixed title has yet been given, dilferent 
members of the same family having assumed vari- 
ous designations In theory, the power of the 
ruler is absolute; but with the most revered 
Hindu writers f, it is not deemed of divine 


* Madbajee Sindia styled himself Potail. His .successor 
is called both Maharaja and Alijah, Hindu and Mahoinedan 
titles, the first signifying Great Prince, and the latter, The 
High in Dignity. Mulhar Row Holkar was calle^oubalidar, 
or governor, of Malwa; his successors Ea^cohtented them- 
selves with the Hindu title of Maharaja, /vhich, though in 
fact high, is tlirough courtesy become very common. 

f The duties of kings, their dues and origin, are described 
in the following passage of the Mahabaralha, otie of tlie most 
sacred of the Hindu volumes. Bheeshma said, “ Without a 
“ ruler no country can prosper; health, virtue, &c. are of no 
avail, two will invade the property of one, and many again 
“ will attack two; thus men will eventually destroy each other, 
as the various Species of fish. A Raja protects the people 
‘‘ as a large fish the smaller. In this manner mankind were “ 
“ continually oppiessihg each other, when they went to Bruh- 
“ ma to give them a ruler. Brahma directed Menu to be- 
** come their Raja. He replied, I fear a sinful action. Go- 
vernment is arduous, particularly so among ever lying men. 
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origin. According to these authorities, a Raja, 
or ruler, was first created, and since continued. 


“ They said unto him, Fear not, you will receive a recora- 
“ pense, of beasts a fiftieth part, and thus also of gold; we 
“ will give you a tenth of corn, increasing your store, a be- 
“ coming duty of damsels, and on disputes and gaming. 
“ Men exalted in wealth or science shall be subordinate to 
you as gods are to the great Indra; thus become our llaja 
“ powerful and not to be intimidated ; you will govern us in 
“ peace, as Koorun does the Yukshus. Whatever meritorious 
“ actions are performed by subjects protected by the Raja, a 
“ fourth part of the merit shall belong to you. Thus, let 
“ those who desire advancement hold the Raja superior to 
“ themselves (as he defends the people), as a disciple the reli- 
gious instructor, as the gods the divine Indra. Let them, 
“ when in his presence, adore the man who is Raja. The 
“ Riya despised by others is a cause of pain to all ; therefore 
let them give him the canopy and umbrella, clothes and 
“ ornaments, foocji-aBd drink, dwellings, scats, couches, and ail 
accommodation'^^^ 

“ Goodhista asked Bheeshma,. What is the, reason that a 
“ Raja, who in his birth, life, death, members, &c, resembles 
“ all other men, should be as it were adored and respected by 
“ powerful heroes, and all mankind, and that on his happiness 
or misery that of all those depends ? Bheeshma replied, I 
“ will relate the institution of government. There was not 
“ either governor or government, judge or judgment; men 
“ with justice mutually protected each other ; they became 
' “ weary of this, and practised partiality, and their under- 
“ standing was darkened by sin and passion, &c.” The sage 
proceeds to slate that this condition of aflairs produced the ne- 
cessity for a Raja or king being nominated as the head of a 
distracted commmiity. 
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because men, when they fell from good ways, 
required a head or chief;, but this relation to his 
people is described in his being termed their de- 
fender and protector, for which he is said to be 
entitled to a revenue ; and the tribute to which he 
has a claim for the duties he performs, is stated 
generally in the sacred Volumes of the Hindus ; 
but on the other hand, none of these have any 
passages which imply a check, or h'mit, beyond 
those of a moral or religious nature, on their Rajas ; 
and, consistent with this theory, the heads of the 
Mahratta governments in Central India are, like 
other Hindu princes, deemed absolute. 

Although the Mahratta chiefs of Central India 
are absolute, they practically exercise their autho- 
rity under many restraints. The first founders of 
the Mahratta governments were military leaders; 
and though habituated to the exercise, and often 
the abuse of arbitrary power, still ^hey were men 
tutored and coirected by the vicissitudes they had 
experienced. They professed themselves, and to a 
certain degree were, till lately, under the controul 
of the Paishwah. They preserved the plain ha- 
bits of their nation, and were connected by the 
ties of blood and familiar intercourse with many 
of their principal officers, a great proportion of 
whom, and particularly those employed in civil 
duties, were, from their being of the sacred order 
of Brahmins, considered as exempted from the 
punishment of death, ‘ 
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The principal Mabratta rulers in Malwa belong 
to the Siidra tribe, and this circumstance, as it as- 
sociated them with the lower, orders, has perhaps 
had a salutary effect in mitigating the exercise of 
despotic power. Though often marked by cupi- 
dity and rapacity, there are rai’e instances of their 
being cruel, and they have uniformly shewn atten- 
tion to the established forms and institutions of the 
countries they have conquered ; but the restraints 
imposed by such habits and considerations, though 
great, are. not of that obligatory nature to alter the 
character of their power ; the chief or ruler, as 
before stated, being in fact, in his person, the go- 
vernment. The principal officers employed by 
the Mahratta chiefs in Central India take both 
. their name and duties from those established 

mentOfti 

Poona. cel's- 

The Dewanjj,..who, may be termed the prime Dewno. 
minister, has the superintendence and chief con- 
troul over every department in the state. 

The head civil officer is the Purnavese^, (a F«rna- 
term almost synonymous with that of minister of 
finance) who receives the accounts of the rentex-s 
and collectors of revenue. It is not only his duty 


* The name of Furnavese used by the Mahrattas is a com- 
pound of the Persian term, Ferd Navees, or the writer of 
sheets, i. e. by implication, offldal documents. The names of 
all their other principal officers are Persian compounds, ex- 
pressive of the duties each has to perform. 

i M f ■■ 
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to exhibit schedules of the actual revenue, and to 
form estimates of probable receipt and expendi- 
ture, but also to inspect all accounts of public dis- 
bursements of every description, which he regu- 
lates, and upon which he is a check. It is his 
duty to prepare in his office aU Sunnuds or grants 
of Jaghires, Enam lands, &c. and commissions to 
officers appointed to any public situation. 

Mozumdar. The Mozumdar is next to the Purnavese ; his 
department may be termed a register-office, in 
which aU Sunnuds, grants, or commissions are 
regularly entered. 

cbitnavese. The Chituavese is a secretary of state, in whose 
office is carried on all political con’espondence, as 
directed by the prince, either public or confi- 
dential. 

siccana- The Siccanavcse is keeper of the seal of the 
prince, which he affixes to all lettejis, orders, and 
grants, keeping in his. office an es^ct register of 
aU such documents. - 

Potana- The Potauavese is tlie treasurer : in his office 

vese. 

are kept all accounts of sums received into the 
state treasury, as weU as of all disbursements. 


* These commissions, after being made out in the office of 
the Furnavese, are sent to the Dewan, in whose presence the 
date and seal are affixed. They are then returned to the 
Furnavese, who writes upon them the word Roojoo,” or 
“ Shew/’ and are finally brought to the iMozunidar, who writes 
upon them in Mahratta ‘1 IJcInia Purwana," or “ By order.” 
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The Dufturdar is the keeper* of state papers, Dufturdar. 
relative to the receipts and disbursements of the 
revenue. He is also an intendant of -finance, and 
though some of his duties are distinct, he may 
perhaps be deemed a deputy of the Furnavese, to 
whose department he belongs. 

All revenue accounts, as well as disbursements 
of every description, are forwarded direct to fho 
Dewan, who sends them to the Furnavese, ])y 
whom they are given over to the Dufturdar, who, 
after examining them, submits them to the inspec- 
tion of the Furnavese, to whom it is his duty to 
point out what appears correct and admissible, or 
otherwise. 

The Dufturdar has in his office a great number 
of Muttasuddies, or clerks, the principal of whom 
are employed in an- office^ where abstract state- 
ments are forrn^ of the whole public accounts of 
the Government, and in which all matters re- 
garding its finances are brought into as clear 
and general a point of view as possible. 

The keeper of this office is next in rank to the 
Dufturdar. In it the statements termed Turjumaf , 
from the Persian word signifying explanation or 
rather translation, are made; also the abstracts 
termed Khiitounee, or exact and arranged ac- 
counts of expenditure during the year. 


* This ofiice is termed’ the F.k Burjee Duftur. 
t Hence the well-known word Dragoman. 
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The above chief civil ^ officers of the state have 
under them a number of assistants and writers, 
termed Karkoons, Mnttasiiddies, agents and 
clerks, to aid them in the duties of their depart- 
ments. 

Bukshee In the Mahratta armies, the prince is deemed the 
Deputies. Sirdar or commander ; next to him is the Bnkshee 
or paymaster, who is vested with the principal 
charge and responsibility, and is considered ac- 
countable for all military expenses and disburse- 
ments. This trust confers* influence on him, if not 
authorityf, above those military chiefs who are 
occasionally put in command of forces, and upon 
whom his department is always a check. It must 
here, however, be noticed, that this officer is only 
responsible for payments and the interior economy 
of the troops that receive their pay direct from the 
treaisury of the state. He has l^o concern with 
those who are in the service of chiefs or com- 


* The rank and precedence of these civil officers exist 
only in the theory of the Mahratta governments. The talents 
of individuals and the favour of princes often exalt a person at 
the head of the lowest of these offices to the highest consider- 
ation. For instance, among these civil officers at .Sindia's 
court, the Siccanavese has most influence, and the minister 
is not at the head of any oflice, nor even styled Dewan, but 
is called Mookhtarkar, or the head of the administration. 

t The Bukshee possesses sometimes also the complete mili- 
tary command as well as the civil arrangements’ of the army 
with respect to finance'. 
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mandel’s, who have Jaghires, or lands, and main- 
tain their own contingents. 

The officers under the Bukshee, as well as al- 
most aU the officers who hold situations in the civil 
administration, are Mahratta Brahmin Pundits, or 
writers. These sometimes rise from their indivi- 
dual merit, but more generally from hereditary 
claims, the most prejudiced attention to which 
pervades the whole system of Mahratta govern- 
ment. 

The usual mihtaiy grades* in the cavalry and 
infantry of the Mahratta chiefs in Central India 
are the same as in other Indian armies; but the 
persons of most influence in these bodies are a 
host of Karkoons, or agents of the Bukshee, to 
whom their pay and accounts are exclusively in- 
trusted ; one of these is attached to every detach- 
ment and cor]^, and from their duties they become 
the superiors of the military officers, whose actions 
they not only usually contrcml, but direct. 

• There are many other officers f in the Mahratta 


These are, Sirdar, Tokdar, and llissaldar in the cavalry, 
and Subadar, Jemadar, Havildar, and Naick in the infantry : 
latterly the imitation of English discipline introduced English 
names to different ranks, and it was not unusual to hear of a 
Colonel Durjun Singh, Captain Mehrab Khan, and Adjutant 
Shaik Ahmed. 

t This class of officers includes the heads of the following 
departments ; — ' , , . 

The Jaujdar Klianah, or wardrobe department 
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Huxoori- 

ahs. 


g veniments in whom gi-eat trust and responsi- 
bility are vested; who, however, are considered 
more as belonging to the household of the prince, 
than to the state, and who have little concern (ex- 
cept what Ms personal favour may give them) with 
the general administration of its aifaii’s. 

The employment of that singular description of 
officers called Huzooriah, or servants of the pre- 
sence, by the Mahratta princes of Central India, 
has been borrowed from the usages of the Poona 
court. Huzooriahs* are personal attendants of the 
chief, generally of his own tribe, and are .usually 
of respectable parentage ; a great proportion of 
them are hereditary followers of the family of the 
prince they serve, and whose confidence they are 
supposed to enjoy. They are the usual envoys to 

'TF*” 

The Jowaher Khanah, or jeweller^^^dp<u^ 4 bent. 

The Sillah Khanah, or armoury diti %,/ 

Furrash ditto, or camp, equipage ditto*/ ' 

Feel ditto, or elephant ditto. 

Tope ditto, or ordnance ditto. 

Shutur ditto, or camel ditto. , 

The Havildar and Naib Havildar of the Pagab or household 
troops of the ruler are officers of rank. The horses in this 
corps being all the property of the prince, makes it considered 
as quite distinct from the army of the state. The Pagnavese, 
or keeper of the accounts of this body of troops, is deemed a 
situation of trust and consequence. 

The office of Khasjee Walah, or chief steward of the Prince’s 
personal property and possessions, is one of high confidence. 

* Derived from the Persian, Hu20or implying presence. 
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subjects on occasions of importance, and are (X)n- 
sidered as the representatives of tbeir master. 

Their ai)pearance supersedes all other authority, 
and disobedience to the orders'^ they convey is 
termed an act of rebellion. 

There formerly existed in the Poona state an 

n*ee and 

officer, who was nominally at the head of the ad- Neoaee 
ministi-ation of justice, and was entitled Earn 
Shastry. Under him were a number of local 
judges, called Nceaee Desf. This system was 
never introduced by the Maliratta leaders who 
formed governments in Central India. The ruler 
and his chief officers have in those states reserved 
to themselves the exclusive regulation, if not the 
administration of justice, which has at times been 
as profitable as any source of revenue they en- 
joyed. 

The exerci§g. of judicial authority over districts civil oOi- 
distaiit from ihe capital devolves much on civil — 
officers called Komisdars, or collectors, (a name 
given whether they manage or rent the country 
to which they are nominated;) but to these are 
always attached deputies from the Dewan, the 
Furnavese, and each of the other high func- 

* To enforce these orders, when the party does not attend 
to them, the Huzooriah at the last extremity burns his turban 
an act which usage has rendered tantamount to proclaiming 
the disobedient person traitor. 

t This word is a compound of Neeaee, justice; and Des, 
country; and signifies a local judge." 
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tionaries of tHe state, and this deputy takes, in the 
district in which he is employed, the name of the 
head of his department. 

A Komisdar^, whose authority extends over 
many districts, appoints from himself separate 
•Komisdars to the head of each, sending with them 
persons f to perform the duties of each distinct 
office, who ai’e skfrled in the proper mode of keep- 
ing the accounts according to prescribed forms. 
In each of the different Tuppahs, or circles^ of 
villages, the deputed Komisdar keeps a Karkoon, 
or agent f, if they are under management. If 
rented, the whole is left to the renter, with whom, 
imless in extreme cases, the government officers 
do not interfere. 

A Jaghii’edar, or proprietor, to whom lands 
have been granted, whether for servk^. or in free 
gift, exercises civil and military jitri®fetion over 
his own domain, and has, to aid hi|::n, officers |) of 

* A corrupt compound of Kumarra, the Hindustani vei'b to 
collect, and Dar, a Persian adjunct. 

t This class of petty revenue officers has no connexion 
with the persons deputed from the heads of the government. 

t This varies from seven and eight to twenty and thirty 
villages, sometimes more. 

§ This person is in some parts called a Tehsiidar, but the 
duties that office implies in other states is in the Mahratta 
states of Malwa perforrned by the Komisdar in his own person, 
or through a Karkoon, or agent. 

■ {j I’he civil officers employed in management of countries, 
&c. are known under the natoe of Mamlutdar, or local officers, 
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similar names and duties with those of the prince 
who is his paramount lord. . 

When troops are sent to a distance on service, 
they are generally placed under a distinct Sirdar, 
or military commander, with a Karkoon, or agent, 
from the office of the Bukshee, who keeps the 
accounts and regulates the pay. If there is any 
part of the Pagah, or household troops, a person^' 
from, the Pagnavesef office attends them; and the 
troopsofJaghii’edars, when employed, are provided 
with their pay, and have then* accounts settled 
by officers whose name and duties are the same 
as those serving mider the prince. 

It has not been unusual, particularly when the 
country was in a state of confusion, to depute 
officers high in' the state (generally military 
leaders) to govern large tracts of tenitoiy, . in 
which either the revenue of lands, the tribute of 
Rajas, or thSreceii^ts of collectors, were assigned to 
them for their current and extra expenditure. But 
these leaders, who have always taken advantage 
of the times to usurp as much power as they could 
from the goveniment which employed them, can- 


while the state-officers at the seat of government, and those 
they depute, are by the Mahrattas termed Daruckdar, or the 
executive officers of the ruler. Both these terms are adopted 
by the Mahrattas from their Mahomedan predecessors, most 
of whose forms they have preserved in their administration. ^ 
* This officer is at once a paymaster and accountant, 
t Vide note page 536 .. 
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not be classed among its officers, or considered as 
belonging to its regular system of administration. 

"When part of the army of a Mahratta prince is 
serving with a Collector for his protection or sup- 
poit, he gives instructions to the commander; lie 
also makes advances on account pf the pay of the 
troops, but has no concern with its distribution, 
nor, indeed, with any interior arrangements. The 
Sebundy, or revenue corps, necessary for the 
country, are maintained entirely by the Collector, 
who charges for their support against the revenue 
of the countries under his management; with 
these troops the Government has no direct con- 
-cern. 

The collector is aided by one or more Zemindax’s 
of Pergunnahs. They have separate officers, at 
the head of whom is the Canoongoe, who is next 
to the Zemindar, and like him belqpging to the 
land on which he has dues. In the > office of the 
Canoongoe of the Pergunnah, or di'krict, the I’e- 
cords of every village including its inhabitants, 
lands, and every thing relating to its interior ad- 
ministration and I’evenue, are kept. 

In the, Mahratta- governments of Central India, 
the paj'- of each office!’, from the Dewan, or mi- 
nister, to the lowest rank, is upon a calculation 
of his ciiri’ent and contingent expenses. The mi- 
nister, for example, receives pay for a palankeen, 
for an elephant, for st^te servants, and is allowed 
a certain quantity of provisions. He has, besides. 
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fixed pay in money for his personal siilary and 
sujiport. It is usual to commute the latter allow- 
ance for a Jaghire’* * * § , or estate, which is, however, 
seldom, if ever, made hereditary. 

Tlie Dewan has, independent of this pay from 
the prince, certain claims on the collection of 
every district. He has a due, called Bhfeitf ,, of 
two rupees each harvest (or four rupees per an- 
num) from every village t in the country. He has 
also in some places an anna, or sixteenth part of a 
rupee — in others, half that amount — from the pay 
of the Sebundies, or militia of the country. ' 

The Bukshee is paid in the same manner as the 
Dewan, but has no Bheit, or due, from the vil- 
lages, though he has a right to small stoppage f 
from the troops, which makes his avowed income 
very large. 

The Furnayese has an allowance for a palan- 
keen and a huhe, with a smaller establishment of 
servants and less pay than the Dewan, or Bulsshec; 


* Tantia Jogh has two villages (one in Indore, and the 
other in the Deypalpoor Pergunnah) in Jaghire, as a com- 
mutation for his pay as Dewan. Their aggregate value is 
about twenty thousand rupees per annum. 

t Bheit is, in its original meaning, a present to a superior. 

J This means a registered village, which sometimes contains 
several hamlets or small villages, called Dependencies. 

§ Every horseman who rides his own horse has a stoppage ^ 
made of one rupee per mensem from, his pay, as the due of the 
Bukshee. 
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and his due from each village is exactly one half 
of the minister’s, or two rupees per annum. A 
similar amount from the same sources is collected 
by the Mozumdar, or register; but that officer, 
though he has an equal due, has less pay and 
estaldishment than the Furnavese, whose deputy 
he may be termed. The whole of the officers in 
the civil and military employment of the state are 
paid in this way; the amount varies, but the 
principle is the same. The collectors of distiicts, 
besides an establishment and a pay proportioned 
to their charge, have a Bheit on each village of 
two rupees per annum; and tteir petty Dewan, 
Fmmavese, and Moziundar, besides their pay, 
share in the collections under this head^’. 

This notice of the mode of paying Mahratta 
officers was necessary, as it explains much of their 
system of interpal administratioji^ It connects 
them with eveiy village, and opens.y .Vide door for 
abuses of aU kinds. It need not be ;^dded, after the 
account wdiich has been given of the Mahratta fa- 
milies who have exercised power in Central India, 
that neither the chiefs of that nation nor their 
subordinate officers, have ever limited themselves 
to their ordinary allowances; but still they have 


* Zemindars and officers of this class have also claims to 
bheit, and in many parts of Malwa the villages are assessed 
' as high as twenty and twenty-one rupees annually for this one 
demand of public officers. 
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been uniformly particular in recognizing such as 
the amount to which alone they were justly 
entitled. 

When the Mahrattas became masters of Central 
India, they j)reserved some of the forms, but set 
aside, or left to perish from neglect, the most 
useful establishments of the Moghul government. 
Among the^e fell every institution for the admi- 
nistration of justice ; and though in a few prin- 
cipal towns, of which a proportion of the inha- 
bitants were Mahomedans, a Cazi, or judge, was 
continued, his duties were limited to drawing up 
contracts of marriage, or writing and registering 
bonds and deeds of sale in his own tribe. It was 
thought that as aU the civil officers employed 
at court, or in the management of countries, 
were weE-educated Brahmins % they would, aided 
by the municijjal officer of the country, be quite 
competent to \he judicial as well as the revenue 
administration. ^ But the fact was, (as has been 
before stated) that, with the exception of Alia 
Bhye, justice became, from the first establishment 
of the Mahrattas, a source of profit to those 
who had power for the moment, from the military 
prince upon his throne, to the lowest Brahmin, 
who, as a delegated Karkoon, or agent, tyrannized 
over his village. 

* These, with hardly one exception, were from the Deckan \ 
and Concan : numerous hordes of this tribe having followe<,l 
their successful countrymen into CJentral India and Hindustan. 
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Before an account is given of the mode of ad- 
ministering what remains of the forms and sub- 
stance of justice in the Mahratta government of 
Gentral India, it will be necessary to take a view 
of the construction of theii* power in tlieir country, 
are many chiefs, who, though subject 
to the general authority of these Southern invaders, 
and recognizing different leaders of that nation as 
their superiors, are yet independent within their 
own limits, and exercise sovereign sway over tlieir 
respective possessions and subjects. 

Bhopal, which is the only Mahomedan govern- 
ment of any consequence in Centr al India, has always 
tiU very lately been more or less under Mahratta 
influence, though it never formally recognized the 
supremacy of that nation. Its nabobs have pre- 
served the usages of the Moghuls, lioth in the 
name and duties of its officers. The minister is 
termed the Dewan — his office the 5ewan Dufter. 
The principal revenue and registering officers are ' 
called Mustoffee, and their offices Mustoffee 
Dufter. There are in this petty state a Mufti, 
Cazi, and other officers of justice, and the civil 
managers are known by the name of Amil, and 
the military leaders by the same appellations as 
were applied to the commanders of bodies of equal 
numbers under the Delhi government. 

/-»» The tributary princes and chiefs of the Rajpoot 
tribes, though they acknowledge Mahratta rulers 
as their lords paramount, have distinct juris- 
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diction within their respective limits, and a sepa- 
rate form of administration, which it will be ne- 
cessary to describe. 

The Hindu head of a principality is an here- 
ditary and absolute prince. He is, in general, the 
chief of his clan, which, in some respects, ex- 
tends his power, but in others limits and checks 
it. The principles of his rule over his own tribe 
and his other subjects, are quite distinct. His 
relations and kindred, who are termed Thakoors, 
have in general independent estates f, for which 
they pay a certain sum, or give mihtaiy ser- 
vice, (sometimes teth,) to their superior. They 
preserve, however, the exclusive management of 
their lands, but with limited authority, which does 
not extend to life ; and there is a check on tlieir 
rnal-administration, from an acknowledged right of 
appeal, on the^art of their subjects, to the prince 
or iwamount hjrd. 

The principle, of this part of a Rajpoot prin- 
cipality diifers little from the feudal system whicli 
formerly existed in Europe, and is liable to the 
same vicissitudes in the relations and powers of 
the respective parties. The theory is, that, though 


* A Hindu prince in Central India is called Rawul, Rana, 
or Raja, His common appellation in his tribe is Bapjee, or 
father ; and he is sometimes flattered with the name of Purlhi 
Nath, or lord of the earth, 

t I'he estates of Rajpoot Thakoors of this description are 
called Kottrees. 
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the Raja has general supremacy, the Thakoor’ 
owing him service and allegiance is master of his 
own soil and subjects, with the limitations stated; 
but it is a remarkable part of this construction of 
government, that the transfer of the revenue of 
these Thakoors to another sovereign does not ne- 
cessarily imply a transfer of their allegiance. 

The Rajpoot princes in Central India wdio held 
their lands from the Moghul government, gave 
service for them ; but this was commuted by the 
Mahratta leaders for a money tribute. Service, it 
is true, may still be given from the ability of the 
Mahratta chief to exact it, or a-'desire of the Raj- 
poot to obtain favour by volunteering it; but both 
parties are quite agreed that it is not a right; 
and it happens fi’equently that,' w'hen a Mahratta 
leader attacks a Rajpoot prince, the Bhyebundee, 
or “ bond of kindi'ed,” makes those who pay tri- 
bute to the former send aid to the, latter, if they 
owe him allegiance; nor would i/t be deemed a 
just act to punish'^ a person for gimiting such aid. 


* The Raja of Riitlam, when threatened in A. D. 1818 by 
an attack from Rappoo Sindia, was joined by numerous 
younger brethren of his family, which included several sub- 
jects of Sindia, Ilolkar, and the Puiir Rjija of Dhar. I re- 
monstrated, but was , told that the persons in question were 
neither prohibited by law nor usage from acting as their fealty 
dictated. I next specifically called upon two of these (the 
Rajas of Kutch-Barode and Moultan, tributaries of Bhar) 
to return to their homes j their answer was, “ they would obey 
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The Thakoors of the Rajpoot states, like an- 
cient barons, ciaiin a right ofadvising their prince; 
and, when his measures ai’e in their opinion ruin-v 
ous, they often assemble, and endeavour to sway 
him to a contrary course, or, in extremes, to op- 
pose him. There is, indeed, an equality of birth 
and tribe with their princes, which, when com- 
bined with the possession of a strong-hold, gives 
a character of rude independence to these chiefs, 
which keeps them in a state of constant warfare 
with the prince to whom they profess allegiance. 

The eldest son of a Rajpoot prince is called 
Kowur, and is very- frequently employed as a vice- 
gerent^ by his father. 

The principal Rajpoot princes have, for the 
conduct of their government, a Kamdar, or mi- 
nister, whose duties coiTespond with those of the 
Dewan of the Mahratta states. They have a Dut- 
tuiTee, or keeper of records, whose office is similar 
to that of the Fuiiiavese. There is also a Moonshee, 
or secretary. There are many other public officers, 


'every order but one that condemned them to the disgrace of 
deserting their elder brother when in danger.” 

* 'This is at present the case in the Raj of Pertaubghur, 
Baglee, and of Nursinghur. In the former two the princes 
employed have the entire confidence of their respective fathers; 
in the latter, Soobah Singh, having, disqualified himself by 
constant intoxication for the functions of rule, has been com- 
pelled to resign them to his son, but he still preserves the nauie 
of Raja, with a liberal provision, for. his maintenance. 

2 K 2 
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some of whom hold their situations, as in Mahratta 
states, from hereditary claims; but this is not, in 
the instances of Bewan, and other offices of high 
trust, ever recognized as constituting a right to 
employment. 

The officer who has charge of the pay and dis- 
bursements of their troops is called Bukshee; but 
much of the revenue of such states ]3eing paid in 
Kottaree. kind, the Station of Kottaree, or keeper of the 
public granaries, (which is a trifling one in the 
Mahratta government,) is, in many of the Raj- 
poot principalities, one of primary importance; 
and it is not unusual to comt>ine the offices of 
minister and keeper of the gi’anaries in the same 
individual. 

The territories of the Rajpoot princes in Cen- 
tral India, with the exception of Kotah, are chiefly 
administered by the Thakoors, mnoBg whom they 
are distributed. Khalsa, or Govj^mment lands, 
aie generally kept in the hands of the minister, 
who commonly manages such paHs as he does 
not rent, through the heads of the villages, and 
deputes petty officers to coUect the revenue, as , 
occasion requires. 

In the territories of Kotah, very nearly the same 
system of administration and the same gradations 
of rank exist among the Government officers 

* The names of seyeral of these officers are changed ; for 
instance, Komisdara are called Billahdars in the Kotah coun- 
try ; but there is no essential difference in their functions. 
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ns in the Mahratta territories; but while all the 
officers of the other states in Central India are 
paid by shares of grain and fees from the villagesj 
the superior wisdom of Zalim Singh has in some 
degree banished from his prosperous country these 
iU-defined exactions, and a regular salary in money 
is given from the treasury to all persons in his 
employment. 

The Rajpoot chiefs employ their own tribe in 
the army^, but seldom, if ever, in civil stations. 
If the authority of a prince of this tribe is vested 
in a Rajpoot chief, the person so elevated is 
termed Foujdar, t^r commander; but this is only a 
temporary office, created generally for a particular 
service which thejrrince cannot conduct in person. 
When a noble is raised by his favour to power, 
but without distinct office, he is termed a coun» 
sellorf or mc^ator; such person being generally 
deemed a channel of intercourse between the 
prince and his subjects. 

The reason for not employing Rajpoots in the 
civil offices of these petty govenunents is, in the 
first place, their unfitness from want of education; 
and in the second, their insubordinate and am- 


* In tlie army they hold the first commands. Rajpoot 
rulers, who, though of the small revenue, have high rank, 
like the Raja of Rutlam, have a hereditary leader of the 
Herawul, or van-guard, (the first rank in the army) as well a\' ? 
one of the Chundawul, or rear-guard, 

t The Hindu name of this ofiicer is Bhanjgurree. 
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^ These stations (but particularly 

that of Kamdar, or minister,) are generally filled 
by Bi’ahmins, ’Bimnias (merchants), or persons of 
the Kaist, or writer tribe. 

The lowest Grassiah, or plundering chief, in 
Central India, has his minister, and other officers 
proportionate to his lands and followers; and his 
authority over his adherents is, in theory, as abso- 
lute as that of the highest prince; but in the ex- 
ercise of it he is more restrained : for, being weaker, 
he is in greater danger of defection or opposition, 
or of those feuds which any attack upon life among 
the military tribes never fails tiToccasion. 

The principal chiefs of the Bheels, who are 
usually termed Bhomeahs, are ahnost aU of the 
Bheelalah * tribe. They exercise the most absolute 
power; and their orders to commit the most atro- 
cions crimes are obeyed by their ignorant but at- 
tached subjects, without a conception on the part 
of the latter that they have an option, when he, 
whom they term their Dhunnee, or lord, issues the 
mandate. 

During the examination into the guilt of Nadir 
Singh, when taking the evidence of some female 
prisoners, it appeared that the father and husband 
of one of them, a girl about fourteen years of age, 
had been instruments in committing the murder 


, * The Bheelalah claim a descent, by their father, from the 
Bajpoots, their mother , being of the Bheel tribe. 
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uf which he was accused. She was asked if they 
put the deceased to death; “ Certainly they did,” 
was her firm reply; ** but they acted by the 
** Dhimnee’s, or lord’s order.” That may be triu?,” 
it was remarked, “but it does not clear them; for 
“ it was not an affray, it was a deed perpetrated in 
“ cold ])iood.” “ Still,” said the girl, “ they had the 
“ Bhunnee’s order.” The person^ conducting the 
examination shook his head, implying it would 
not be received in justification. The child (for 
slie was hardly more) rose from the ground where 
she was sitting, apd, pointing to two sentries who 
guarded them, and were standing at the door of 
the room, exclaimed, with all the animation of 
strong feeling, “^These are your soldiers ; you 
“ are their Bhimnee; your words are their laws ; 
“ if you order them this moment to advance and 
“ put me, mother, and cousin, who are now 
“ before you," to death, would they hesitate in 
“ slaying three female Bheels? If we ai’e innocent, 
“ would you be guilty of our blood, or these faith- 
“ fill men?” After this observation, she reseated 
herself, saying, “ My father and hnsband are Na- 
“ dir’s soldiers.”- 

The Bheel chiefs have a power over the lives 
and property of their own subjects; but this the 


^ I superintended the trial of Nadir Singh, aided by one oJrf 
my assistants, Captain T. D.- Stuart, who noted the expres- ■ 
sions in the text in the proceedings.. 
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construction of the community compels them to 
exercise with caution, and the rights of the d,if- 
ferent tribes or families, of which the force of the 
principal chiefs is formed, are defended by an 
hereditary Turwee, or head, to whom they owe 
obedience, and who, though he may become the 
subject of a principal chief, maintains an inde- 
pendence proportionate to the strength and at- 
tachment of his followers. There is seldom much 
revenue, except plunder, in one of these Bheel 
chiefships ; but even in this matter they have a 
rude species of government, for which there are 
officers^ distinct from those iTh-wees, or heads of 


* Nadir Singh, the principai Bheel^ chief of the Vindhya 
range, had the following officers : 

A Dewan, or minister, who kept the few records of this 
barbarous petty state. 

A collector of dues from hamlets. This officer also received 
all cattle and plunder that were stolen, -a^d distributed the 
snares according to established usage; healao served out grain, 
&c. from the chiefs stores to men proceeding on plundering 
expeditions. 

A Havildar, or commander of horse, whose duty, inde- 
pendent of his military command, was to take charge of cattle 
at the time they were captured, and make them over to the 
Collector, who never went on such expeditions, 

A head executioner. This man always attended the chief. 

A keeper of prisoners. 

^ An intelligencer and road-watcher, whose duty was to ob- 
information of unprotected villages and travellers. This 
was an office of much trust. 

All the officers of this, plundering chief had their pay in 
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families, who with a certain numher of men are 
bound to attend him. 

The form of government of every community 
in Central India having been generally described, 
it is next necessary to notice the judicial and 
military systems of the various rulers and chiefs 
who exercise authority in that country. 

The municipal and village institutions of India Admini- 
stration vf 

are competent, from the power given them by justice, 
the common assent of all ranks in the country, to 
maintain order and peace within their respective 
circles. These local authorities have been che- 
rished or neglectett, according to the disposition of 
the sovereign. But, as far as we can trace the 
history of Central Jndia, their rights and privileges 
have never been contested, even by the tyrants 
and oppressors who slighted them; while, on the 
other hand, 13II just princes have founded their 
chief reputation and claim to popularity on at- 
tention to them. 

The police now existing in Central India merits 
but a short notice. It is solely regulated by the 
Collector of the district, who intrusts it to petty 
officers, termed Tannahdars, who axe posted in 
different places with small parties, and whose 
duty is to apprehend murderers, thieves, and 
other delinquents. In large and populous towns, 


established shares of the scanty produce of the few fields they 
cultivated* and of the booty taken. 
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where a good poKce is of most consequence, 
it is placed under an officer called the Cutwal, 
wl 0 has an establishment of armed men for 
the apprehension of malefactors and offenders 
ef every description. A discretionary power of 
fine, imprisonment, and slight punishment, is 
vested in this person. The character of the police 
in the principal towns of Central India, under 
the Mahratta government, may be judged, when 
it is stated, that the office of Cutwal is publicly 
rented, and that the police is considered as a 
source of profit, not of expenditure, to the state. 
It would be useless to make farther observations 
upon a system which must be more directed to 
private gain than to public gQod, It is proper, 
however, to state, that this shameless traffic in jus- 
tice is of late introduction, even among Mahratta 
princes, and is chiefly limited to them. In the 
territories of Zalim Singh, the rule^ of Kotah, a 
good and efficient police has be<^n established; 
but this extraordinary personage has for more 
than forty years added to his other functions that 
of chief magistrate of his own temtories. 

Ill each of the towns of Central India, there is 


* Zalim Singh has formed a very extended system of es- 
pionage throughout his territories by the means of a large and 
well-educated corps of Brahmin Hirkarrahs. There is a most 
^•'remarkable connexioh, both in the formation and employment 
of his corps of spies, with that formed in iSIysore, which is 
, .-Tuily described by Colonel Wilks in his Ileport uu that country. 
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a Zemindar, who is considered as the head of the 
landholders and cultivators ; a Chowdry, or head 
of the Biimiia or mercantile tribes; and a Meh- 
tur, or head of every other class of the inhabitants 
down to the lowest : these are hereditary offices, 
and, though instances frequently occur where bad 
conduct causes the party to be superseded, it is 
always by one of the same family, and the measure 
generally originates with the class of which they 
are the head, not with the Government.^' 

The above persons, who are paid by a share in 
the land, or by dnq^ or fees from their respective 
tribes, exercise a ';]urisdiction in then* different 
classes, and settle, by their own decision, or by the 
aid of a Punjayet, .or court, aU disputes they can 
adjust, without reference to the officers of govern- 
ment. In all cases of serious disputes or crimes, 
impartial coUeptors- of districts, or governors of 
towns, invariably call to their assistance the heads 
of the caste to which the complainants and defen- 
dants belong; and it may be stated that, in pro- 
portio;:^ as justice is administered through this 
channel, or otherwise, it is popular, or the reverse, 
with the people. The Zemindars, Chowdries, ami 


*■ The interference of Government is regarded with great 
jealousy, and is never exercised without causing much dis- 
content! besides, the object, is not answered, for it is the con- 
fidence of those under him that gives weight and influence to 
the head of the tribe, and that confidence will never be given 
t») the creature of authority. 
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Mehturs, though they are deemed the natural 
protectors and advocates of their tribes, are also 
the supporters of order and authority, and, as 
such, bound to prosecute and punish offenders. 

Criminal cases are referred to the Prince of 
the country, unless under circumstances where 
prompt military execution is deemed necessary. 

' No officer under the rank of a Sir Soubah, or go- 
vernor and commander of a province, (who has 
had specific power delegated to him,) can inflict 
the punishment of death. 

If a murder or robbery be cpmmitted, the pai’ty 
or parties suspected are apprehended and ex- 
amined by the manager of the town or district, 
who either hears the case himself, or calls in the 
aid of a Punjayet, or tribunal of not less than five 
of the principal public functionaries or inhabitants, 
to investigate the circumstances: 'fThe local offi- 
cers of government, the Furnavese/ of the district, 
the Zemindar, and the Canoongoe, or keeper of the 
land records, are invariably members of tliis court 
of inquiry, for so it may be called. 

An abstract of the evidence and opinion of this 
description of Punjayet, which often conducts its 
proceedings in the presence of the Collector, is 
transmitted to the Dewan, who, after receiving 
the orders of the Prince, directs either that the 
jirisoner be released, or punished. These Pnn- 
jayets are called by petty Mahratta collectors, 
more, perhaps, for • their own safety, than from 
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any regard for the form or substance of justice. 
The tribunal is chiefly resorted to by persons who 
desire to avoid the complaints and accusations to 
which they would be exposed, if they decided on 
capital crimes^ without having recourse to it. 
Powerful governors of provinces are not so guarded, 
and often determine without any reference. Pun- 
jayets are seldom called in criminal cases, when 
the offence is committed at the capital, or its vi- 
cinity; but even in such cases they are at times 
assembled, and when the abstract of proceedings 
is submitted to the Prince, he takes the opinion 
of a Shastry, or iearned Brahmin, regarding the 
sentence that should be awarded, and the punish- 
ment is usually in conformity with the Hindu 
law. 


* A report wiS made to me, that a murder was imputed to 
a Fakeer at Nolye. I stated that, as it had occurred in Sindia's 
country, I could have no concern with it, and requested the 
Collector of the district in which it occurred to proceed in the 
usual course. A Punjayet was appointed, and on my express- 
ing the wish, the following copy of the proceedings sent to 
Dowlet Row Sindia was transmitted to me. 

“ Tarjumah, or abstract of the proceedings of a Punjayet 
held at Nolye, as registered in the Komisdar's office at 
that place. 

“ A Fakeer, called Gool Shah, inhabitant of Nolye, gave 
“ his daughter in marriage to Emara Khan, a young Patau of 
“ Bhopal, having stipulated that, die youth was to turn men- 
“ dicant; this he agreed to, and both drank sherbet from the 
“ same cup, one of the ceremonies of initiation. It appears 
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In offences of a spiritual nature, when the case 
is clear and the facts undeniable, the most learned 
Brahmins are called to aid, by their advice, the 
judgment of the Prince; but where the facts are 
disputed, there must, if justice is not disregarded, 
be a Punjayet; and though that is also chiefly 


“ some garden-ground and a well were given as the bride’s 
“ portion. 

“ Gool Shah had three Chelahs, or disciples, Emam Shah, 
“ Madoo Shah, and Goolzar Shah; these people being envious 
“ that Email Kham should be preferred to them, determined to 
“ take his life, but failed in the first by his refusing to 

“ eat some poisoned sweetmeats. Upon this they attacked 
“ and wounded him so severely with a sword, that he died ten 
days afterwards. The Chelahs fled, and all search for them 
“ proved ineffectual; but the Fakeer was confined six months, 
“ when a Punjayet was assembled, consisting of the heads of 
“ tribes and people of respectability in Nolye, who came to 
“ the following decision*. 

“ That, as no proof had been obtaii . , Gool Shah being 

“ concerned in the murder of Emam he should be re- 

“ leased from confinement; but, should the Chelahs who have 
“ absconded be hereafter laid hold of ud confess that they 
“ acted by order of Gool Shah, then h’^ +o pay the price of 
“ blood,” (This is the literal transyC'^TT of the expression 
used.) ^ ':i 

“ Dated 2£d Mohurrum 1228 Fasislee, 9th Cartick 1878 
Sumbhut. 

(Signed) “ Kazbe Mahomed Fuzil u Deen. 

Bin Mahomed Omax, on the part of the Mahomedans. 
Luckmee Chund, Chowdry, on the part of the Bunnias, 
Letciimun Doss, Chowdry, on the part of the Zensindars 
OuKAH Mul, Chowdry of Zemindars 
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composed of religious men, some Government offi- 
cers, the Zemindar and Ganoongoe of the town 
or district (whether Brahmins or not), attend tJie 
trial." . 

The same rides apply regarding Caste disputes : 
when the case is clear, the heads of the caste de- 
cide; hut, when doubtfid, a Punjayet is assendjled 
with the usual officiating officers, aided by a Punj, 
formed of the heads and most respectable men of 
the class to whom the accusers and accused be- 
long. Cases of disputed debts and property are 
usually settled among the parties ; but, when re- 
ferred to Govem.^xmt, Punjayets sit upon them, 
and a reluctant party is often compelled^ to submit 
to arbitration, and to abide by the award, wliich, 
if he be found guilty, is sometimes imprisonment, 
but more frequently the seizure and sale of his 
property to satisfy the demands against him. 

The PotaiLs aid the police in seizing crimi- 
nals, and they have, a limited jurisdiction of- a 
similar character to that exercised by the heads of 
castes in towns. It is their duty to punish slight 
offences, to settle all trifling disputes, and, where 
they conceive their personal decision will not be 
satisfactory, to call a Punjayet, which is composed 
of the most respectable inhabitants, who are often, 

^ Tliis is done by a process called Tuckaza, a word which, in 
its literal sense, means “dispute,” hut which inlaw signification 
means as much force as can without vhdation of usage be ; 
adopted, to force a defendant to mefet the appeal of a plaintifl. 
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if the case be of any consequence, aided hy llie 
Piinjayets and principal men of the neighbouring 
villages. 

The general object of these village Piinjayets is 
to accommodate matters between the parties, as it 
is their interest to prevent the interference of the 
Government officers as much as possible. Where, 
however, the affair is serious, the Putwarry, or 
accountant of the village, notes the particulars, and 
sends a copy to the Collector. In cases where the 
interests of the state ai’e at aU concerned, it is 
deemed a punishable crune in the Potail to sup- 
press them. Disputes abouf^“boundaries ^ are 

^ The most common cases of litigation among villagers are 
about boundaries and claims to lands. ' Upon these the)' are 
too violent to settle them among themselves, and they are in- 
variably the subject of the longest and most intricate investi- 
gation by Punjayetsj but as such must always include men 
who have some interest in the question, tjueir decisions are 
seldom satisfactory. Oaths, ordeals,-, anjd every mode is 
reported to, to accommodate or decide these disputes. The 
following account of a boundary settlement made by Captain 
A. MacDonald, my assistant, will explain the extraordinary 
manner in which these are sometimes adjusted. 

“ Himmut Singh and Sheo Singh, Thakoors of Gorbeyke 
and Burkairee, bad a dispute regarding a tract of ground, part 
of which had been long cultivated by the latter, who during 
the last year farther encroached on it by ploughing up more of 
the land in question. 

‘‘'At the insligation of the Collector of Narrainghur, Him- 
mut Singh caused cattle to be driven Jnto the fields of the dis- 
puted tract, with a view to injure the o'ops. The latter, bow- 
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never settled by the village authorities. In all 
differences between individuals respecting debts 
and petty tliefts, the decision of the Bhye is suffi- 


ever, resorted to precisely the same means for retaliation, and 
the crops both of Burkairee and Gorbeylee suffered slightly 
from the cattle grazing upon them, 

“ The Collector of Narrainghur, ostensibly to settle the 
quarrel, but most probably to aid liimmut Singh, sent some 
Pagah horse, who, advancing with a show of attack, received 
some shots from the rnatchlockmen of Sheo Singh, and two 
men were wounded for their audacity. 

“ A stony ridge, of easy ascent from the West, and abrupt, 
from the East, nearly',^equidistant from the two villages, 
would seem to mark their natural boundaries. This ridge runs 
about three coss nearly North and South; on the West is 
Burkairee, on the East Gorbeylee. .On the Burkairee side 
also is the small disputed tract separated from the other fields 
of the village by a narrow, stony, barren stripe of land, and 
from those* of Gorbeylee by a broader stripe of the same 
nature. . ^ f’"—- , 

“.Along each of ,the^e barren spots are shewn stnall heaps 
of stones piled up, invining nearly parallel with the ridge, aut^. 
denoting lines of demarcation; that of the two lines chosen 
by each chief as the true boundary, being the one most dis- 
tant from his own village, in order that the disputed lands 
might be brought within his own limits. It was agreed, 
therefore, that each party should produce five men acqtiainted 
with the local merits of the question, who should decide upon 
the true line by taking a solemn oath. The 'fimt five that were 
brought by the Gorbeylee chief, on being questioned, denied 
all knowledge of the subject which they were to swear to 
illustrate. But an equal number were soon forthcoming from 
Gorbeylee and neighbouring villages. '.The oaths were admi- 
nistered, and each party swore to the identity of that line 
VOL. I, 2 o ; . 
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dent. There is a light of appeal; but this, when 
the judgment is supported by a Pmijayet, is sel- 
dom made, except there is very glaring partiality 
or oppression. 

which was in favoav of their chief. Thus failed the first at- 
tempt at adjustment, 

“ The parties were now asked, if they would acknowledge 
that to be the true line which should be traced by a respectable 
man wearing the hide of a newly-killed buffalo. To this pro-* 
position both willingly assented. Dullah, Potail of Burkai- 
ree, having been approved, a buffalo was killed and its head 
placed on a heap of stones, which Sheo Singh declared to be 
his Northern boundary. When the was stripped off, Dul- 
lah covered himself with it, and proceeded, followed by the 
parties, from the spot where the head of the animal was 
placed, in a direction nearly South, and taking a new line a 
few yards nearer to Burkairee, but to the East of the disputed 
tract, thus giving up the cultivated lands to the Burkairee chief,’' 

It is curious to observe, that the local officers of Holkar 
and Ghuffoor Khan, who were present af^he settlement of 
this dispute, were, as well as all the.^thfir parties, perfectly 
-satisfied with the result of this last aiK jtnost solemn appeal 
which can be made by Hindus in such cases. 

Vide Captain MacDonald’s letter to G. Wellesley, Esq, 
25th October, 1820. 

Major Henley, in his Notes, observes upon this practice,"' 
which is as common in the Eastern as the Western parts of 
Malwa, That after the Potail, or other respectable man, has 
“ walked the boundary, his farpiiy and cattle are watched for 

several days, and if any thing that has life, and was in 
“ health when the ceremony was performed, dies before the 
“ fixed period of probation (which is generally written) it is 
“ deemed a judgment upon falsehood ; the man is disgraced, 
“ and the settieraentrendwed null and invalid.” 
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Jaghiredars, who have the exclusive adminis- 
tration of their own lands, can decide all cases 
that are not capital ; and even in these they have 
the power of putting to death the offender, if he is 
of a tribe of noted and avowed thieves (of which 
there are many in Central India) ; but not if he 
belongs to an industrious class; and above all they 
cannot punish capitally any Wuttundar, or here- 
ditary village-officer. 

The above observations shew that the Malwatta 
princes of Central India, when their possessions 
were in a settled ^ state, observed in their admi- 
nistration of criraiiial and civil justice the same 
system as the Paishwah and other Hindu rulers ; 
and within the last two years the Punjayets have 
been generally revived in the states of Holkar, of 
the Puars of Dhar and Dewass, and in several of 
the districts p€.Siadia. Indeed, there are some 
of the latter, iPn vihich these established and re- 
spected courts have never been whoEy disused 

The principal Rajas of Central India have the 
same forms of justice as the Mahrattas. With 
both, however, the punishment of the most heinous 
crimes in men of high rank is seldom carried far- 
ther than a confiscation of their lands. This lenity, 
which usually proceeds from fear, or from political 

* The rich districts of Mundissor and Katchrode have, 
under a family of hereditary Renters, enjoyed comparative 
quiet; and in them, as well as Nolye and other provinces, Pun- 
jayets have always existed, 
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motives in punishing capital offences, lias con- 
duced much to the continuation of those feuds 
which pervade the whole Rajpoot country, in which 
murders in retaliation are very common. 

The police of Zalim Singh, the regent of Ko- 
tah, has been noticed. He is himself the head 
criminal and civil judge of his countiy; but, 
though always stem and rigid, his decisions 
(where policy does not interfere) are remarkable 
for their wisdom and justice. He substitutes at 
his court (to which he lirings all cases ext^ept the 
most trifling) a few men of Ipgh character and 
knowledge in the place of Punjayets. To these 
[lersons, who are in his service, he usually com- 
mits the investigation of ev$jty case of conse- 
quence, and, after receiving their report, is aided 
by their knowledge and experience in giving his 
own judgment. 

A mode of liaving select intty th|ials who form a 
permanent Punjayet, or special'i^mrt, to aid the 
prince, prevails in several large towns of Central 
India. In Rutlam* this duty is deemed here- 


* Purticular persons, who enjoy high characters, are al- 
ways as a matter of course members of Punjayet courts in many 
of the large towns of Malwa. The names of men who in better 
times performed this duty in the towns of Oojein and Indore, 
are still cherished j and at present there are in Ilutlam some 
of the principal inhabitants who have in the revered character 
of Punj, or belonging to the Punjayet, gained much celebrity. 
ThePunj of Rutlam may, in fact, be said to form a constituent 
part of its government, and. they exercise a right of defending 
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lUtary in some of the principal faiiiilies, and is 
considered a high distinction; and those enjoying 
it are regarded with veneration by the people. 

In the achninistration of criminal justice among 
the Rajpoots of Central India, the ruler or lord is 

its inhabitants from oppression, as well as of adjusting its 
disputes. This is in some degree to be referred to a consider- 
able part of its population being formed of settlers from the 
neighbouring towns of Tandia and Peeplawud, who fifty years 
ago fied from violence and oppression to llutlam, then ruled 
by the virtuous Rany Ararat Bhye, from whom they obtained 
a kind of charter, in which their immunities were specified. 
The heads were as follows : 

“ 1st. That no dispute among thsmselvcs should be carried 
“ out of their own society to the Government officers for in- 
“ quiry or decision. 

“ 2d. That they should be exempt from the power of any 
“ officer of the Government, or of any Sepoy, coming to their 

houses to summon them as delinquents, or criminals. 

“ 3d. That i‘'>^t:^i::^yomen had illicit intercourse (with 
“ men not their iV fo tlis or protectors), they should not be 
“ held as having 4, .nmitted any oflenee against the Gove®v. 

“ ment; nor be punishable in any manner by the Government 
“ for such crimes.^’ 

The chief persons of thi.s colony became the Punj, or ma- 
gistrates of their own people j and as disputes occurred between 
them and others of the inhabitants, the heads of the latter 
were nominated to sit in Punjayets with them to adjust these 
differences. This duty has become hereditary in several fa- 
milies, and the Punjayet court of Rutlam has, and still main- 
tains, a just fame for its integrity and wise decisions. The 
principal persons are called Mookhs, or Presidents; and one 
of these is so respected, that his house is a sanctuary for cri-5" 
minals. 
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deemed absolute; but in some cases of murder, 
theft, burglary, or of persons entering a house se- 
cretly with any design against the honour of the 
females of the family, the master of the house 
may slay the party without being accountable to 
his chief. In common cases the murderer is seized 
' and brought for examination before the prince, 
or his minister, who acts sometimes from his owm 
judgment, but oftener with the assistance of a 
Punjayet, consisting of Government officers and 
heads of classes, as has been described under the 
Mahratta system of administration. Punjayets are 
employed in the Rajpoot states !ui all civil matters 
"of importance ; nor would a decision, where pro- 
perty was concerned, be deemed satisfactory or 
just, unless the chief had resorted to the aid of 
one of these courts composed of the most respect- 
able of the inhabitants of the coum^. 

The nearest relations of a r; ^ ed person, or 
pee man who has suffered loss t |r theft, are at 
once the comj)lamants and accusers. On every 
occasion the prisoner is allowed the aid, if he de- 
sires it, of a friend; in civil, cases both the plaintiff 
and defendant may have persons to assist them, 
should they be unequal to advocate their own 
cause; but there are never any Vakeels^, or 

'■* There is no part, of our administration that is regarded 
^ with more alarm by Natives than that branch of our system of 
..-justice which establishes Vakeels, or renders them necessary. 
’^They argue, with prejudice, but not altogether without reason, 
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lawyers, in these Pimjayets, The aid of Shastries 
and Mookhs, or men learned in the law, is called 
for, if he requires it, by the prince, when he pro- 
nounces judgment; and in cases where the Pun- 
jay et has to award, the members are usually chosen 
from men who have knowledge both of Hindu law 
and usage; and if those require assistance, they 
can always have it by calling in learned persons. 

Witnesses are not swoni by Punjayets, unless 
doubts are entertained of their credibility ; they 
are cross-questioned and threatened, but seldom, 
if ever, punished,^ A prisoner’s confession is in- 
variably received as the best and most positive 
proof that can be obtained of his guilt. 

In every case a person tried by a Punjayet 
may appeal to the Raja, or chief, who can reverse 
the decision, and order another Punjayet r such 
instances aro^hpv^ver, rare; but the accused or , 
condemned p-fo tV tnay^ even after the chief’s 
decision, appd..x to the - ordeal, which general^ 
requires that he should put his arm into boiling 
water or oil, or have a red-hot iron placed on his 
hand, a leaf of the sacred PeepuF being first 
bound upon it.. If he is scalded by the liquid, 
or burnt by the iron, he is guilty, and the sentence 
is carried into execution. If unhurt, the miracle 

that this artful class promotes a spirit of s litigation, and that 
their being necessary is a proof of the too great length and per 
plexity of our regulations- ^ 

* Ficus Religiosa, ' ' 
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is received in testimony of liis innocence; the man 
is considered a favourite of the Divinity, and not 
only released, but generally receives presents. 
These appeals are not unfrequent, and culprits, 
aided by art, or the collusion of those who have 
the conduct of the ordeal, sometimes escape. 

In both the territories of the Mahratta and Eaj- 
poot rulers of Central India, the supposititious 
crime of witchcraft is punished with more severity 
than any other; but the punishment is ahnost al- 
ways inflicted by the prince, by individuals, or by 
the rabble; and there is seldom any reference to a 
Punjayet, for even the forms oj^'^stice are in such 
cases neglected. This subject, however, belongs 
more to the superstitious usages than to ^e in- 
stitutions of the country, and w:*"! be fully noticed 
hereafter. 

The forms of Punjayets differ in many places, 
but the principles by which tl^; regulated are 
qi^ery where the same. These co^ . as they now 
exist in Central India, may be divided into two 
classes : the first, (composed of government officers 
and heads of caste) who aid the prince, or his chief 
functionaries, in investigating civil aiid criminal 
cases; and the second, Punjayets of arbitration. 
The former are mere courts of inquiry, which liave 
little, if any fixed character ; and as they depend, 
both in their formation and proceedings, on the 
..>01 of the prince and his delegated officers, they 
,^;an hardly be deemed an established and recog- 
nized part of tfie .Government. Courts of arbi- 
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tration may be termed public and private. When 
the parties are at issue on any case relating to 
propertys and appeal to the raling authority, a 
Piinjayet sits, in which each is entitled to name an 
equal number, and the government appoints an 
ojfhcer as umpire, who presides. Those concerned 
have, however, a right to object to this person, if 
they deem him partial; and, as the court is one 
which cannot be constituted but through their own 
assent, the objection, if persevered in, compels the 
nomination of another. In private arbitration the 
government is not appealed to; but in all cases 
where the parties refer by mutual consent to a 
court of arbitration, they bind themselves (as has 
been stated) to abide by its award. 

When a party complains to a prince, or the 
local officer, s^ainst a debtor, or a man that has 
injured him, ^Puj^yet (should his complaint be 
deemed just) ifo th^ierally ordered, and the Go- 
vernment intei, jses to compel^ the defendant ^ 
answer. 

The members of the Punjayet are selected by 
the general suffrage of their fellow-citizens; and, 
whether in the lower or higher ranks, a person, 
who has once established a reputation for talent 
and integrity in these courts, is deemed a per- 
manent member. It is a popular distinction, and 
becomes, therefore, a point of fame. A person is 
estimated in proportion as he is free from suspi- % 


* This is done by the Tuckaza, as before exjdained. 
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cion of being actuated by influence or corruption ; 
and to have fame as a Punj '^ is an object of am- 
bition with the poorest inhabitant of the hamlet as 
well as the highest and wealthiest citizen. To sit 
upon these courts is conceived a duty which every 
man is bound to perform. The members receive 
no payf ; their attendance is regulated with at- 
tention to general convenience; but, after consent- 
ing to sit, it is not to be evaded, and Government 
sometimes interferes to supersede by its authority 
frivolous excuses for absence. 

There must be five personr the heads of a 
Punjayet; the other members "are indefinite, being 

* To be an established membet of the Punj, or court, gives 
distinction ; but to be the Mookh, or president of the court of 
Punjayet, is the highest distinction a citizen can have. Mad- 
hoo Seit, the opium-merchant, was long Mookh, of the Pun- 
- jayet courts of Oojein, and had great fame. Those who now 
preside over this court in Rutlani ha'y. ' .mentioned. 

,5- t Major Henley, who has had recd;^ to these courts at 
^x,uiJahaIpoor, makes in his notes the fouowing observations 
upon these points : 

‘‘ At first the persons summoned as members of these courts 
“ noticed the expense they incurred by being called from their 
“ families and homes; and a small per diem allowance for sub- 
“ sistence was in consequence granted for a short time. After- 
‘‘ wards it occurred that the persons employed had been without 
an exception either Potails or Putwarries, which classes of 
village-officers being liberally endowed by the state in both 
“ Pergunnahs, it would seem Government had a right to claim 
^ “ their occasional services under such circumstances as those 
here stated. This, was explained to them, and the allowance 
** jescinded* The.deciaidns of a Punjayet thus composed liave 
‘‘ invariably proved satisfafetcffy. 
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more or less, according to the case and the con- 
venience of the parties. The junior members 
come and go during the examination, and some- 
times, if the trial is long, absent themselves for 
dajs or weeks; but the principal persons who 
have been originally nominated give an undivided 
attention to what is before them ; and their au- 
thority among the other members is proportionate 
to their reputation, and in cases of arbitration, 
relative to land or property, they may be deemed 
judges, while their assessors are not unlike a jury. 
The Punjayet is expected to be unanimous in its 
award, but it is nO?Hhdispensable that it should he 
so. A very large majority* is, however, required 
to make its opinioj^i or decision respected, and the 
power it has, with the concurrence of the Govern- 
ment officer, to expel any obstinate or contuma- 
cious member^ generally secures unanimity^, which 
is very essential to the continuance of an instituel^'^^ 
of its character.- 

The Governments in Central India have settliTd’ 
fines and fees upon all cases brought before a Pun- 


* Major Henley, speaking of these courts, states in refer- 
ence to usage in the Eastern parts of Malwa : “ The decision 
is, prima facie, required to be unanimous, but, should one 
member of the court persist in objecting, his protest is to be 
recorded. In the event of two members dissenting, the pro- 
ceedings are nullified. The decree passed is subscribed by the 
court, the Government officers In attendance,, and lastly by 
the parties themselves ; its execution is then ordered by the 
appropriate authority, and the document recorded in the office 
as a bar tu renewed litigation on the same subject.’’ 
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jayet, which vary according to the nature of the 
case and the wealth of the parties. The fine which 
is levied^ on the person who loses the cause, 
is the heaviest; while the fee f from the party 
who gains it, is proportionably light. This prac- 
tice, and the shame of being found with a bad 
cause Iiy the most respectable men of their own 
tribe, checks a spirit of litigation, which would 
not appear to have ever been very prevalent in 
this country. 

Fees were never given as a matter of course to 
the memliers of Punjayets in ^ntral India; such 
gifts would, according to the^answer of many old 
and respectable inhabitants, (who have been re- 
ferred to) have soiled their proceedings. But it is 
here necessary to state that the natives of this pro- 
vince have been for the last twenty years so ex- 
«= posed to an arbitrary military pow^ under which 
eyeiy form of justice was ^ontenmed, that they 
<^^iybe disposed to exaggerate th«j Imeiits of a sys- 
"Itm, which is, in many districts, like a tale of other 
times. It cannot, however, be against the character 
of such an institution f , that its merits are over- 


* I’his fine is called Goou6.gareej or “ penalty for crime.” 
t This fee is termed Shukaranna, or, “ an offering of 
gratitude.” 

X Notliing can exceed the feelings which the Natives both 
^ of high and low rank express regarding courts of Punjayets. I 
was appealed to in a case of some consequence from one of 
Dowlet How Sindians civil officers, to allow such a court to 
sit at. the British qantonm^t of Mhowj which I declined^ 
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rated, and that it is cherished in the memory of 
those for whose benefit it has been established. 

Punishments beyond those awarded by Pun- 
jay ets were entirely at the discretion of Govern- 
ment ; and throughout Central India, with few 
exceptions, this power has been exercised for the 
emolument of the ruler and his officers. Murders 
are usually atoned for by heavy fines; and of late 
years not only crimes, but disputes between any 
two parties, liave been openly regarded, at the 
principal Maliratta courts, as sources of revenue. 
When, any party '.engaged in such contentions 
applies for justice, quarrel is considered not as 
to its merits, but as to what it is likely to produce ; 
and shamelessly ^ven, or sold, to a person* who 

Indore was next proposed; I desired the parties to go there, 
and directed his agent with me to write to Tantia Jogh, the 
minister of Hollar, that;' I hoped the proceedings «C the Pun- 
jayet would be Just and impartial. The following is'^ life , 
answer : 

The General has sent Kurreem Borah and Adam Borah 
“ here, that there .-nay be a Punjayet on the management of 
“ Puanghur and Dohud. Here every thing of the kind is, and 
“ must be correct. Besides, in a Puiyayet, partiality to father 
“ or son is quite impossible : hovy can it be e-vinced towards 
“ others ?” 

This, it may be said, is mere profession ; but it shews the 
respect and veneration in which even those who exercise al- 
most absolute power hold, or pretend to hold, this institution. 

* A Huzooriah of Sindia’s brought me a letter from the^ 
acting resident at Gualior, and one from Hindee Row Ghat- 
kia, begging my support ^to the son of Bajee Row Jeswunt, 
formerly a Subadar of part of Malwa,' in an affair in which 
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is nominated by the prince to examine and decide 
upon the contested cause. A favourite Huzooriah 
is sometimes deputed; and in such instances, whe- 
ther the case be decided by the local manager, or 
a Punjayet, the fees and claims to remuneration 
of the “ servant’* of the presence” are distinctly 


his interference could not be admitted without creating dissen- 
sion in a family. On being asked if this was not known at 
Gualior, the Huzooriah replied, “ Certainly they knew it very 
well, but this Tunta Punta (dispute) has been given to Jes- 
wunt Row's son, and beyond such jobs he has only one poor 
village to subsist himself and adh I, however, pre- 

vented any profit upon this occasion, such could only be ob- 
tained by throwing a family, that had been reconciled with 
much trouble, into disorder again j and Sindia’s right to inter- 
fere in their affairs rested on very slight ^'grounds. 

Vide private letter to Captain J. Stewart, 12th September, 
1820. 

* The following is a literal translation of-^n order, with 
the seal of D. R. Sindia, brought by .one df his Huzooriahs, 
who was sent to aid in establishing claiba^df a complainant. 

” It specifies all his fees. 

(Seal of D. R. Sindia.) ^ 

“ Dowlet Row Sindia to Bhojah Bugwan, inhabitant of 
Rutlam. (Arabic year Soorsun 1231.) 

“ Hurchund Seit, of Oojein, has claims against you, of 
which you decline coming to a fair arrangement ; so it is 
“ represented. This order is in consequence given, that on 
receiving it you may come to a fair adjustment. For this 
purpose the Circar has deputed Govinda Munguttia, Huzoo- 
riah, whose Mussalla (douceur) is fixed at five hundred ru~ 
pees, and a Kummer Kolah of a hundred rupees, besides .his 
daily subsistence at five rupees in money. The mainte- 
nance .of him, a Jawos (Hifkamh) who attends him, and bis 
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specified, and must be defrayed. This practice 
was, during the disturbed times of the province, 
very general, but . is now much limited to the 
government of Dowlet Row Sindia. 

The Bheels, and other classes of noted thieves, 
being unable to ransom their lives, generally suffer 
for capital crimes. They are usually hung, or be- 
headed. Imprisonment is common; and state 
prisoners, who it is desired should not live, are 
sent to an unhealthy hill fort, where either the 
cHmate, starvation, or slow poison, terminates 
their existence, Hindu rulers, though often 
cruel, are seldonT^afiguinary, and public execu- 
tions are rare; but torture is a common expedient, 
sometimes to discover the guilt, but oftener to 
compel men to reveal wealth. Neither rank, sex, 
nor caste, has guarded individuals from its in- 
fliction, as is fully shewn by many examples in 
the history offiWdlfentry. 

Capital puii^ .jiment among the petty Rajpoot 
states is unfirequent, in the ratio of the weakness* 
and poverty of these princes : a fear (particularly 
when the culprit is a man of rank, or belongs to 
a strong family or tribe,) to incur by an act of 

“ horse, is also to be given. A daily payment is also to be 
“ made to him as a farther bouse expense of two rupees and a 
quarter. Given in the month, &c. &c. 

^ N- B. Mussalali is, literally, a compound of spices, or ’ 
seasoning. It is here used metaphorically for <?OMcei«r. Kum-^ 
mer Kolah means ungirding the ioim, which the Huzooriah" 
will not do till this fee is paid. 
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power, the resentment of the friends and relations 
of the criminal, combined with a desire of obtain- 
ing money, makes them in most cases commute 
the punishment (however atrocious the guilt) for a 
fine. 

'When petty Rajpoot Princes desire the death 
of either a guilty or innocent individual, they 
have recourse more usually to secret assassination 
tlian to public execution. Robberies, like mur- 
ders, are seldom openly punished with death, ex- 
cept when the robbers are poor, and hardened 
offenders; restoration of property almost always 
obtains pardon. The character of the different 
classes of the inhabitants of Central India will be 
hereafter given ; and it will be found, that the 
commission of crimes of a capital nature is much 
limited to particular tribes. 

The Bheels have a rude jystej gj; of justice. 
Thdr chiefs punish, more Oione df according as 
their power renders them inTofferent to the 
'“’'opinion of their adherents; but the first among 
them are too dependent on the attachment of the 
Tiirvies, or heads of families, who support them, 
to venture often on arbitrary acts of violence with 
their own people. If a murder, robbery, or theft, 
be committed, the chief, or family of the sufferer, 
demands reparation. If refused, immediate resort 
^ is had to acts of retaliation or reprisal ; and, as this 
provokes farther violence, it often happens that 
several lives are lost to avenge a single murder, or 
fift|^ head of catRe plundei'ed in consequence of 
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one having been stolen. These proceedings are, 
however, only the eftiisions of sudden rage; and 
the elders of the tribes, when that is coaled, inter- 
fere, and ill all quaiTels or disputes, great or 
trifling, they have resort to Pimjayets. These 
often consist of several hundred members, as every 
person connected with the plaintiff or defendant 
sits upon them : they generally assemble under 
the shade of a tree, and settle the tenns on which 
the murder, robbery, or theft is to be compounded. 
Fines in cattle or money are high upon murders ; 
but Bheei Punjay4t^ever inflict death. If the 
crime committed be of so atrocious a nature as 
not to be compounded or forgiven, the culprit is 
pursued and destroyed by those whom this act has 
made his enemies ; but he must be put to death in 
what they term an affray, that is, in warm blood; 
— to talc^ th ^ ife o f each other cooUy, is revolting 
to their usage™ 

The proceec. .gs of Punjayets of the Bl" 
are not written; but the memory of the most . 
markable of the awards is long preserved in the 
tradition of the tribes concerned, and they are 
quoted on the authority of their elders as pre- 
cedents for future decision. When one of these 
rude courts meets, a buffalo and a large quantity 
of liquor are made ready ; and the moment the 
ceremony of breaking a stick, or throwing a stone 
into a revered stream, announces that the feud is 
stanched,, or the dispute settled, the buffalo^i?^ 
■ TOL. I. 2 P ■ , , ■ ' / 
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slain, and the copious draughts of liquor which 
are liberally taken by all parties, make them soon 
forget that they were ever enemies. 

The military branch of the government of the 
Mahratta chiefs in Central India has been de- 
scribed. The system differs in no degree from 
that established in the Deckan and every other 
quarter. Theii* cavalry are divided into the 
usual classes. First, Pagah, or household, which 
means horses belonging to the chief, rode by 
his relations, hereditary servants, or hired men, 
called Barghcers. Secondly, ^^iHahdars, or per- 
sons who find their own horses, and serve at a cer- 
tain sum as an average pay per month. There 
has hitherto been, as describe^ in the historical 
part of this work, a thu’d class with these Mah- 
ratta armies, who served for booty; but they are 
now almost extinct;,’ and canjj^qyer^e reeved but 
hhftthe retuhi of those tim'^ Oxone t^ ’chy ahf^ene- 
theii'pbuider in which they o^ig^’e^Aed. A these 
xj-^nies are governed by a very ioose discipline; 
and the demands they have against theii^ leaders 
(for they are always in arrears) create recmTing 
mutinies, which wealcen the little subordination 
that exists. The consequence is, that, unless in 
extreme cases, any punishment beyond discharge 
from the service is very unfreqiient; but when 
these do occur, they are quite arbitrary, depend- 
ing upon the will of a commander, who seldom or 
observes even the form of a trial . 

fifth' ' 


